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PART I.— GENERAL REPORT. 



TO fflS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES, EARL OF ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, K.T., 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OP CANADA, <fro. «tc. 

Mat it please Toue Excellekct, 

As required by law, I have the honor to submit a Report of the state of the 
Normal, Model and Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1852, and the mea- 
sures which have been adopted, down to the date of this report, to bring into operation 
every branch of our Common School system, together ^ith such general observations as 
the completion of the System and present circumstances may require and suggest. The 
several Tables which compose the Statistical Part of this report, show a gradual but rapid 
and gratifying progress in every branch of our Common School System. I will refer 
to only a few leading facts. 

I. School Sections and Schools, — Table A. 
Table A, page 36, presents the following results : 

1. The School Sections are 3,317 — ^being 23 less than in 1851 — ^presenting the grati- 
fying fact of the tendency to reduce, rather than increase, the number of school sections. 
Of these, 443 are union sections — that is, sections consisting of portions of different 
Townships.* 

2. The number of Schools reported is 3,010 — being 9 more than the number reported 
the preceding year. It is not, however, the number of schools, but the number of pupils 
attending them, the time of keeping them open, and the amount expended for their sup- 
port, that determines the state or progress of common school instruction. 

* The apportionmeut of school mODeys to Uoion School Sections, the reporting of them, and adniinis- 
tmtion of the law in respect to them, is attended with a good deal of inconvenience, and which is unavoidable^ 
as much greater inconvenience would be experienced bjnot permitting the Cotm%X\'(y(i ^V ^x^^x^ "^SSf^^a^ 
Sections. 

B 
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3. The number of Free Schools reported is 901 — being an increase of 46 during the 
year ; in addition to which, 429 are reported as partly free — making in all 1,330 that are 
supported, in part or altogether, by a self imposed tax upon property. The 13th Section of 
the Supplementary School Act,* passed in June last, does not permit the imposing of a 
ratebill of more than one shilling and three pence per month for each pupil attending 
school ; so that all the schools in Upper Canada are now, in a great measure, supported by 
a rate on property — the true principle, and only effectual method, of educating all the 
youth of the land. See on tliis subject the first article in Appendix G, page 243, — being 
an address to the people of Upper Canada on Free Schools. 

II. ScnooL MoiTETS, — Table A. 

The amount of the Legislative Grant apportioned to common schools in 1852, was 
£18,723. 183. 8d.— being £303. 28. lOd. less than the amount apportioned in 1851. The 
amount of the Municipal Assessment part of the School Fund in 1852, was £26,530. 6s. 
lOd. — ^being an increase on the preceding year of £694. 8s. 4d. The amoimt of School 
Section Assessments for Free Schools, was £26,132. 15s. 8d. — being an advance on the pre- 
ceding year of £6,300. 28. Id. The amount of Voluntary Subscriptions and Rate-hills was 
£36,682. 168. — being an increase on the preceding year of £3,105. 6s. 9d. The total 
amount received in 1852 for the Salaries of Teachers, was £113,991. 10s. 7d. — being an 
increase of £11,940. 18s. Id. on the amount received for the same purpose the preceding 
year. The amount raised for huilding, repairs, apparatus, ifc, of School houses, was 
£25,094. 12s. 9d. — being an advance on the receipts of the preceding year, for the same pur- 
pose, of £5,759. 14s. 9d. The amount received in support of other educational institutions, 
was £36,'989. 15s. lOd. — being an increase during the year of £4,155. 8s. 2d. The grand 
total available (as far as reported) ioveducatianal purposes iov the year 1852, was £176,075. 
19s. 2d. — being an increase over the year 1851, of £21,845. Is. Od. The sum therefore 
provided and expended for educational purposes in Upper Canada during the year 1852, 
exceeded thrice the "gross amoimt of all local taxes** in 1845, which amounted, according 
to the returns, to £55,377. 4s. Id. — less than one-half the amount of the taxes and 
appropriations for common schools, in 1852. 

III. School Population aitd Pupils, — ^Table B. 

The whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 16 years reported for 1852, 
was 262,755 — being only 4,148 more than the number reported for 1851. The whole 
number of pupils reported for 1852, was 179,587 — ^being 9,333 more than the number 
reported for 1851. The number of boys reported as attending school, was 99,264, and 
the number of girls, 80,323. As the number of girls attending the common schools is nearly 
twenty thousand less than that of boys ; so the number of girls attending private schools 
is much greater than that of boys. There is, however, a difference of 83,168 between the 
number of children of school age reported, and the number of children reported as attend- 
ing school ; and after the most liberal allowance for the number of children attending pri- 
vate and other schools, there is still the painful and startling fact of more than 60,000 
children in Upper Canada not attending any school in 1852, — a fact that ought to rouse 
to exertion every friend of humanity, good government and civilization, until the number 
of children reported as attending the schools, shall equal the number of children of school 
age. 



^ See Appendix C, ptge 161. 
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The Bame Table (B) exhibits the average attendance at school of pupils of both sexes, 
in winter and summer; also their classification, and different subjects of study — 
OTincing a gratifying progress in all the branches taught, excepting geometry, vocal music, 
and linear drawing — three subjects of great importance ; — the first and last for practical 
purposes, as a means of mental and artistic discipline, and the second as an instrument of 
social culture and enjoyment. 

IV. Books Used ik the Schools, — ^Table C. 

Prom Table C, page 44, it will be seen that there is a large decrease in the use of thoao 
books that interfere with uniformity of text books in the schools,whi]e there is a large increase 
in the number of schools in which the National School Books are used, and the two op 
three other books which have been approved of by the Council of Public Instruction. It 
appears that the National Arithmetics are used in 2,232 schools, and the National Eeadera 
in 2,925 schools. I know of no instance in which so great a change and improvement has 
taken place in the school text-books of a country during so short a period ; and that without 
compulsion. It is also worthy of remark, that all those text-books (with one or two exceptions) 
are printed in Canada — ^thus encouraging domestic manufacture and enterprise, at the 
same time that the schools are improved. I hope the period is not remote, when we shall 
be the publishers of our own school libraries, as well as school text-books. 

It will also be seen from the same Table (C) that the Bible and Testament are read 
in 1,890 schools ; being an increase during the year of 142 schools in which the sacred 
writings are read — a fact which sufficiently refutes the disgraceful calumny, uttered and 
published by certain partizans, that our school system excludes the Holy Scriptures from 
the schools. 

y. Teachebs, Am) Length or Time the Schools hate beek Kept Opeit. — Table D. 

The whole number of teachers employed during the year was 8,888 — ^being 111 more 
than the number employed during a longer or shorter period of the preceding year. Of 
this number, 2,541 were males, being a decrease of 10 ; and 847 were females — being an 
increase of 121. In this Table (D) will also be found a return of the Eeligious Faith of 
all the teachers, except 29 ; — ^a practical refutation of another partizan calumny, that no 
inquiry is made as to whether teachers are Christians or infidels. At no former period of 
Canadian History, was so strict an examination made into the character and qualifications 
of teachers. 

The general average salaries of male teachers, without board, was £88 6s., — being an 
increase of £4 4s., each, on those of the preceding year. The average salaries of male ' 
teachers, with board, was £62 17s., — ^being an advance of £27 lis, each, on those returned 
the preceding year. The average salaries of female teachers, without board, was at the 
rate of £52 12s., and with board, £82 Is., — an advance of £8 6s. each, on those of the 
preceding year.* 

The same TaUe shews an increate of Jirst and second class teachers, and a decrease in 

the number of third, (or lowest) class teachers. According to the returns, there were 435 

^rst class teachers, an increase of 57 ; 1,444 second class teachers, an increase of 172 ; 1460 

third class teachers, a decrease of 87. But the programme of examination or standard 

* It shookl be borne in mind that this general average return of salaries of achool teachers, includes 
the comparatirel J high average salaries of teachera in the cities, towns and TQIages of Upper Canada — many 
of which are equal to £160 per annum, and some higher. ' Speaking with exactness, therefore^ the «.x«c%sis^ 
annoal salaries of teaohers in Upper Gansda gSMrally (omitting tiM «Vyiim\«ii«a wm^ Vii^Mi^^^X&i^ V»r&. 
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of qualifications for third class teachers is as high (though not high enough) as were thoso 
of common school teachers generally in fonner years.* 

According to the same Table, the average time of keeping open the schools was 10 
months and 21 days. 

Ovring to the increased period during which the Schools have been kept open in tho 
cities, towns, and villages in Upper Canada, the general average time during which the 
schools have been open in the entire Province, appears longer than it would, were the 
cities, towns, and villages omitted. This item of the statistics ^t^iU be best appreciated by 
viewing it in detail as follows : — 

1. By taking the sum of the averages of counties, cities, towns, and villages, — ^which 
gives 728 divided by 74, the number of municipalities reported — according to which the 
average would be 9 months and 26 days, — or an average of two days less than in my last 
annual report. 

2. By taking the separate average of the counties, and the separate average of the 

cities, towns, and villages — which give, for 

Counties, 9 months, and 11 days ; ^ A total of 19 months and 26 days ; 

Cities, towns, and villages, 11 months and > this divided by 2 gives an average of 
1 day : ) 10 months, and 6 days, 

3. By taking the separate averages of the counties, the cities, the towns, and the 
villages, thus : — 

Counties, 9 months, and 11 days ; '^ 

Cities, 11 months, and 14 days ; Total 53 months, and 15 days ; which 

Towns, 11 months, and 28 days ; > divided by 5, gives 10 months and 

Town municipalities, 10 months, and 6 days ; 21 days. 

Villages, 10 months, and 21 days ; J 

This mode of taking the average time of keeping open the schools, is the most minute, 
and has been adopted in this report. 

VI. School Visits, Leotubes, aitd School Houses. — Table E. 

The school visits indicate the interest, in this respect, in the progress of the schools, 
evinced by each of the classes of persons mentioned. % 

1. The number of school visits^ by local superintendents, was 8,956 — ^increase 23, and 
Tory nearly an average of three visits during the year to each school ; by clergymen, 2,601 

noble exceptions to tho general rule) should be stated (as will be found on page 47 of the Statistical part of 
tlili Report) to bo as follows :— 

Iniht Rural DUtricU of Upper Canada, 

Average Annual Salaries of Male Teachers with board, £86. 

do mtkout do £50. 

Female vAth do £24. 

do wUJyout do £88. 

In th» (HtUi. 

Hale without do £109. 

Female do do £49. 

In the Tovme and Villaget, 

Male without do £86« 

do Female do do £68. 

Making tho general average for the entiro FroTince, as stated on page 48 of (be Statistical Beport. 

* Sm Appendix L, No. 1. pagt 887. 
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— decrease, 215! by municipal councillora, 1,382 — increase, 16; by magistrates, 1,263 — 
iacreass, 152; by iLirl;y33 ami manibori of tha legislature, 79 — increase, 22 ; by trustees 
an I others, 20.91! I — increase, 2,616. Total number of school visits during the year, 
3o,16Ji — increase 2,556. 

2. The law requires each local superintendent to deliver in each school section under 
his charge, " at least once a year, a public lecture on some subject connected with the 
objects, principles, and means of practical education." The number 6f lectures delivered 
by local superintendents during the year, was 2,537 — a (decrease of 119, and 780 less than 
the number of school sections reported ! The county returns will show in which counties 
the omissions of duty, in this respect, have occurred. The number of lectures on educa- 
tion delivered by others than local superintendents, was 95 — (/^crease 77. 

3. ITie number of school houses huilt during the year, was 199 ; /of which 18 were 
brick, 18 stone, 78 frame, and 85 log. The whole number of school-houses reported was 
3,003, of which 127 were brick, 160 stone, 1,249 frame, 1,427 log, and 45 not reported. 

4. The amount received for huilding schoolhouses during the year, was £19,035. lis. 4d. 
increase £6,008. 14s. lOd. The amount received for the repairs and rents of school-houses, 
was £4,988. 93. 9d. — increase £556. 13s. 9d. The total amount received for the building, 
repairs, and rents of school-houses was £24,024. Is. Id. — increase, £6,565. 8s. 7d. 

VII. — JVIaps, Appabatus, and Libbaries. — Table F. 

In 1851, the schools were provided with no less than 2,027 maps of the world and 
continents. Of course, so large a number of this kind of maps could not be required 
every year, though the number procured in 1852 amounted to 1,692 — 335 less than the 
preceding year. The schools were supplied with 663 maps of Canada, an increase of 597; 
other maps, 1,454, an increase of 522. The total number of maps of different kinds in 
the schools, in 1852, was 3,809, an increase of 1,01 1 — more than one-fourth of the whole 
number. Considerable additions have been made to the apparatus of different kinds in 
the schools, although the aggregate sum expended for this purpose is £466. 14s. 7d. less in 
1852 than in 1851 ; it being in the latter year, £1,533. 78. 3d., and in the former, 
£1,066 12s. 8d. 

A few libraries are reported under the head of Common School Libraries, which are 
voluntary associations, as no legal steps had been taken, nor appropriations made, for the 
establishment of such libraries. The returns under this head appear to be very imperfect, 
as the amount reported to have been expended is only £35. 19s. Id., while the number of 
libraries reported as having bee^^ established, was 48, and the number of volumes pur- 
chased, 3,146. The returns, however, indicate a desire to procure books for reading, by 
means of associations, in anticipation of the regulations and provisions which have since 
been made to establish and provide public school libraries throughout the province. 

The number of Sunday School libraries reported, was 861, increase 177 ; number of 
volumes, 124,031, increase 27,945. 

The number of public libraries reported, was 141, increase 45, niunber of volumes, 
37,679 ; increase, 7,911. 

The total number of libraries of different kinds reported was, 1,045 — increase, 175 ; 
total numbfT of volumes, 164*147 — increase, 33,213. 

From Table F, page 66, it appears that the total number of separate schools in Upper 
Canada in 1852, was 25 — ^increase 1. Of these 26 separate schools, 3 were Protestw3A.^\Sfc 
Bomau Catholic, and 4 Colored, — a number too few to dis]^ute «\>o\)^, ox \A>DA8<i^^^c^^^ai2^ ^^^^ 
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upon the progress of the public common school system, except to strengthen it by taking 
Awaj all pretext of grievance from any quarter, and disarming opposition. 

yin. — Colleges, G-bammab Schools, AciinEMiEs, aitd Pbiyatb Schools. — Table Q-. 

As no legal provision existed for procuring returns from colleges, grammar schools, 
&c., the information respecting them given in this table (G) has been compiled from dif- 
ferent sources — some of them official. The statistics, though below the truth, present, 
upon the whole, an encouraging view of the progress of all the educational institutions of 
the countij. 

IX. NOEMAL AISTD MoDEL SCHOOLS. — TaBLB H. 

In Table H, page 62, will be found the statistics of the Normal School during each of 
the nine Sessions from its first establishment, in 1847 ; and Table I presents an account 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Normal and Model Schools for 1852. The note on 
page 64, furnishes a brief explanatory view ol the progress and working of these Institutions. 

The Buildings are completed; the grounds have been brought into a state of 
cultivation; and No. 2 in Appendix F, page 232, presents the results of the first year's 
agricultural operations. 

The Buildings and Premises are by far the most commodious and elegant of the kind 
in America;* nor do I know of any one establishment of the kind in Europe which 
embraces all the conveniences and appendages connected with this. Yet the purchase of 
the ground (a square of eight acres), preparation and first year's culture of it, the erection 
and completion of the Buildings, have cost only £25,000. 

The constant increase of Student-teachers at the Normal School, the notices by the 
press of their public half-yearly examinations, and the demand for Normal School Teachers 
in every part of Upper Canada, sufficiently evince the success and importance of the 
Institution. I have sought to ascertain how many Teachers trained in the Normal School 
are now engaged in teaching, and have given the result in Table D ; but have been able 
to sue jeed very partially, as the only means of information was the personal knowledge of 
Local Superintendents — ^the Teachers trained in the Normal School obtaining, until the 
current year (1853), their certificates from County Boards, the same as other teachers, and 
not distinguished from them. 

There is now but one opinion among all classes as to the great importance and 
advantage of teachers being trained, in order to being properly qualified for their profession. 

X. State Ain) Pbogbess ci* Education nr TTfPEB Caitada. — ^Tabls K. 

Table K, page 65, presents a statistical view of the results of the Common School 
system since 1846 ; and Table L, page 66, exhibits the state of education in Upper 
Canada, as connected with the colleges and schools of every description, in the years 1842, 
1847, 1851 and 1852 — embracing a period of ten years — ^and during which, it will be seen, 
(though there was no increase in the Legislative appropriations) there has been an 
advance of more than a hundred and fifty per cent, in the number of pupils attending the 
schools, and the means provided for their support ; besides great improvement in the books 
Used in the schools ; the length of time of keeping them open ; the character and furniture 
of the school-houses ; the qualifications of teachem, and methods of instruction. 
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XI. EXTEACTB FEOM THE EePOETS OF LoCAL SUPEEiyTElTOEWTS AlTD BOABDS 01* 

School Tbustees. 

In Appendix A, pages 67-138, I have given extracts from the reports of Local 
Superintendents and Boards of School Trustees in the several municipalities. These 
extracts furnish the best practical exposition I can present, of the actual workings of the 
school system among the people ; the obstacles it encounters ; the triumphs it is achiev- 
ing ; the wants of the people, and the noble efforts they are almost everywhere making 
for the education of their children ; the value of Local Inspectors and County Boards 
for the examination of Teachers ; the appreciation and success of Normal School Teachers ; 
the amazing improvement of the schools in cities, towns, and villages, — in which, a few years 
since, there was scarcely the semblance of a good common school house, or respectable 
common school ; but in which are rising up, as if by magic, commodious and well-furnished 
Bchoolhouses, with excellent teachers, and becoming the resort of the children of all clas- 
ses of citizens. I know of nothing equal to the progress of the common schools in our 
cities, towns, and villages since 1850. 

I have now finished my remarks and references relative to the operations of the school 
system to the end of 1852. I will next state what has been done since, in order to remedy 
the defects of the school law of 1850, and establish Public School Libraries. 

XTT. Eeoent AHENDMEirrs of the School Law. 

The School Act of 1850 professed to lay the foundation of a general school system — 
repealing all preceding school acts, and containing many provisions which had not been 
introduced into any previous statute. Some of these provisions were general — adapted to 
an abnormal state, and to be filled up or modified as experience and the progress of the 
system might suggest. The act was not, in my opinion, the best that could be devised, 
but was the best that the country was prepared for. It has been alien to my views and 
feelings to attempt to force anything upon the country. Though in my first Beport on 
a System of Public Mementary Instruction for Upper Canada, published in 1846, I 
explained all the principles, and elements and provisions which appeared to me to be 
essential to an efiicient system of education, I have not attempted to introduce any one 
of them faster than I believed they would be accompanied and sustained by the convictions 
and feelings of the public mind. To create and diffuse a sound public sentiment on the 
educational interests and duties of the country, has been the leading object of the Journal 
of Education for Upper Canada, jince its establishment in 1848. Such was the object of 
some of the provisions of the School Act of 1850 — especially that which required the 
annual discussion and decision of a public meeting in each school section, as to the mode 
of providing for the support of the school, whether by rates or rate-bills. Had the law 
limited tb either method the mode of defraying the expenses of the schools, the results 
would not have been beneficial. To have made rate-bill schools the law, would have been to 
make the schools stationary, and leave one-half the population uneducated. To have 
made free schools the law, would have been in advance of the convictions of the public 
mind, and would have resulted in reaction and defeat. But leaving it a question for 
annual decision in each school municipality, opened the widest field for discussion and 
experiment ; the process of wUch would, of course, be attended with many inconveniences, 
but would result in the diffusion of useful knowledge, the elevation of public sentisQAiD&^ 
the awakening of generous phikntliropy, and the estabUihiiiSi^ c& ^^ ^^^joi^^^^ \!CNx^^t3^ 
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the patriotic. The nature of this struggle is portrayed in the extracts of the local 
superintendents' reports referred to, and the issue of it is clearly foreshadowed. The 
opinions expressed in county school conventions held throughout Upper Canada during 
the early part of this year, (Appendix B, pages 138 — 160) show how deep and wide-spread 
is the conviction, that to make Upper Canada a country of educated people, we must make 
it a country of Feee Schools. 

Three years' experience by the country, has tested the School Act of 1850 ; and while 
that experience has fully vindicated and established its general principles and provisions, 
it has, at the same time, shown what additions and modifications were required in the 
detaUs. To provide for these felt necessities, and as the result of large consultation, the 
" Act Supplementary to the Common School Act of Upper Canada " was passed in June 
of the current year, providing greatly increased facilities for municipal councils, trustees 
and local superintendents, in the performance of their duties, simplifying some provisions 
of the School Act of 1850, enlarging others, and adding considerably to the school 
appropriations for Upper Canada. A copy of this supplementary act, together with 
copies of the circulars accompanying its transmission to the local school authorities, will 
be found in Appendices C and D, pages 161 — 189. 

As a partial response to the growing convictions of the country in favor of free 
schools, the 13 th section of the Supplementary Act (while it pro\'ides for the establishment 
of free schools,) prohibits the imposition of any rate-bill ** exceeding one shilling and 
threepence per month for each pupil attending the school." The imposition of a rate-bill 
at all, depends upon the vote of the majority of the freeholders and householders present 
at the annual meeting or a special meeting called for that purpose. The simi or sums 
required to defray the expenses of a school, over and above the amomit of this small rate- 
bill and the school fund apportionment, must «be provided by a rate on all the taxable 
property of the school section. It is not, therefore, possible to impose high rate-bills as 
in former years, and thus embarrass trustees, and even shut up the schools — as was done 
in some instances. The discussion of the question is divested of much of its asperity and 
inconvenience, by being narrowed to the simple alternative of imposing, or not imposing, 
a rate-bill of one shilling and threepence, or less, per month for each pupil attending the 
school. 

Ilcro is also afforded the fairest opportunity of testing, by experience, the question, 
as to whether the imposition of the smallest rate-bill is compatible with the imiversal 
education of youth ; or whether it will not be the means of leaving, untaught, great numbers 
of that very class of the population to whom it is most important and necessary to hold 
out every possible inducement to attend the schools. I am persuaded, that in the course 
of a single year, or two years at most, a sufficient number of facts — from actual experi- 
ment — will be collected to set at rest the question of a free or rate-bill school, under any 
conditions, and to justify final legislation on the subject. The stoutest opponents of free 
schools cannot but admit the fairness of thus gi^^ng their cherished system of rate-bills 
the most advantageous trial that they can ask for it. Of the result of this last experiment 
of rate-bills, in comparison with free schools, I have no doubt. It will surely be to sever 
forever the elevating agency of education from the degrading brand of pauperism — to 
educate no child as a pauper, and a neighborhood charity, but to educate every child as a 
free citizen, and upon the ground of natural right and public duty — to inflict upon no 
child the curse of ignorance on account of his misfortune of poverty, but to soften the 
ruggedness of his lot, and lessen the sorrows of his lonely condition, by giving him tho 
chartered rights of free access to streams of untaxed knowledge— in one word, to make 
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the light of knowledge as free as the light of heaven, and develop the entire intellect of 
the country, as the true means of developing its entire wealth, and achieving its noblest 
destination. 

Tlie cities of Toronto and Hamilton, several towns and villages, and nearly 1000 
school sections, have unfurled the banner of free schools, with the motto inscribed — 
"Education fob all at the expense of tub property of all;'* and they aro 
already presenting the first fruits of a principle so sublime and a spirit so patriotic, in tho 
erection of noble school houses and the organization of thronged schools, whose periodical 
examinations are already becoming epochs of lively interest in the annual history of their 
municipalities. What is taking place in our chief cities will, I trust, be witnessed in tho 
remotest municipalities of Upper Canada — the children of " the rich and the poor meeting 
together," and under the protection and blessing of God " the Maker of them all;'* 
iuibibing the first elements of knowledge at the same fountain, commencing tho race of 
life upon equal terms, and cultivating feelings of mutual respect and sympathy, which, 
while they in no respect intrude upon the providential arrangements of order and rank in 
society, divest poverty of its meanness and its hatreds^ and wealth of its arrogance and its 
selfishness. 

XIII.— ESTABLISIUirENT OF FUBLIO SCHOOL LlBBABEES. 

Public school libraries constitute the last branch of tho system of public clementarj 
instruction that remained to be established ; and this has been accomplished since the 
publication of my last annual Beport. 

To establish these libraries upon the right foundation, and in a manner best calcu- 
lated to render them permanently successful and extensively useful, required much delib- 
eration, care, and preparatory labor. In the noble examples of those states of tho 
neighboring republic in which public school libraries have been established, I have found 
as much which I thought should be avoided as imitated. In nil their systems of public 
school libraries, there is one principle which I think is essential, and which should inva- 
riably be adhered to, — that is, the principle of gr'anting public aid upon tho condition of 
local exertion, and of making the bestowment of the iormer, instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the latter. But in addition to the recognition of this principle, I have deemed 
it essential in a national system of public school libraries, to provide for the accomplish- 
ment of the following objects: — I 

1. The prevention of the expenditure of any part of the library fund in the pur- 
chase and circulation of books having a tendency to subvert public morals, or vitiate tho 
public taste. 

2. The protection of local parties against imposition, by interested itinerant book 
venders, in regard to both the prices and character of books introduced into their 
libraries. ' 

3. The placing of ^the remotest municipalities upon an equal footing with those adjoin- 
ing the metropolis, in regard to the terms and facilities of procuring books, with tho 
single exception of their transmission — which is now becoming safe and easy to all ports 
of Upper Canada. 

4. The seleciioDi proearin;, and rendering equally aepeptable to all the school mus^ 
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Xlioipalities of the land a large varietj of attractiye and mstniciive reading booka, and 
tlial upon tlie most economical and advantageous terms.* 

(. The removal of all restrictions upon local exertion, either as to the suras raised, 
or the manner of raising them, whether in a school section, or township, or coimty, and 
the encouragement of such exertions, by proporti^iing, in all cases, the amount of public 
aid to the amount raised by local effort. 

These objects I have endeavoured to keep steadily in view ; and the measures I have 
adopted to accomplish them, will be found detailed in the copies of correspondence and 
papers contained in Appendix E. The measures include, 1. My proceeding to G-reat Bri- 
tain and the United States, and the arrangements I made there for procuring books upon 
the most advantageous terms. See correspondence Nos. 5 to 9, Appendix E, pages 211- 
215. 2. My visiting the various counties of Tipper Canada, and conferring publicly in 
each of them on the subject, thus ascertaining the views and wishes of all parties con- 
cerned. See the resolutions adopted at these county meetings, in Appendix B, pages 
140-160. 8. The principles on which books have been selected for the libraries, the regu- 
lations for their management, and the circulars explanatory of the conditions and modes 
of their establishment. See Nos. 9 to 15 in Appendix D, pages 190-203. 

Such are the steps which have been carefully pondered, and successively taken, for the 
establishment of this last, and in the judgment of many, most important branch of our 
system of pubUo elementary instruction ; and under the operations of which, all the muni- 
cipalities of Upper Canada will, I have no doubt, be supplied in the course of a few yeare» 
with cheap reading in every department of useful and entertaining knowledge, 

XIY. GrEITEBAL BeMABKB OK THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The whole of our system of elementary instruction being now developed and brought 
into operation, it may be proper to make some remarks in explanation of its general 
principles, and in justification of certain of its provisions against attacks which have been 
made upon them from different quarters. 

For a brief sketch of the origin and outlines of the system, see No. 5, Appendix G*, 
page 267. In addition to the sketch refered to, I may observe that, — 

1. Our system of public elementary instruction is founded on the voluntary cooperation 
with the Executive Government of the local municipalities — the members of whose 
c&rporations are elected by the freeholders and householders. Btjbke has well said, that 
it is the first problem in legislation to determine " what the State ought to take upon 
itielf to direct by public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with as little interference as 
possible, to individual exertion." In our system of public instruction, the Legislaturo 
does not levy a fSarthing of school taxes. These are exclusively levied by local municipalities, 
over whose proceedings no compulsion or other influence is exercised, than the offer of 

• The following is an extract of a letter from a highly intelligeLt gentleman in the city of New York, 
dated 22nd Febmary, 1864, and received while these pages were passing through the press : — 

*' Ton will permit me to add that I regard that feature in your enterprise, which places the selection of 
library books for the people in the hands of an intelligent organ, whose judgment is final, li far in advance 
of the state of things among us ;— except in Indiana, and recently in Ohio— where, I think, the same plan 
baa been adopted. With most of our states, who have appropriated funds for library purposes, the selection 
of the books is left to trustees appointed by the different districts,— many of whom are not qualified for their 
work; and oonsequently, the travelling pe<San who oaa olftr the hig^Mil and mast showy books, si the 
k>W6it price, do the principal part of fandshing tho lUmries.'* 
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pecuniary assistanoe on the condition of local exertion. There is, therefore, no Buch thing 
as a State school tax in Upper Canada — all the rates for school purposes being levied by 
local municipalities. 

2. The standard of the qualifications of teachers is determined by Provincial authority ; 
but the direct and immediate management of the schools is by the people themselves, 
through their elected trustees. 

3. The youth of all classes of the population have equal access to the advantages of 
the schools ; the religious fiiith of all is equally protected; and the interests of all equally 
consulted. 

Our system of public elementary instruction is, therefore, strictly popular and 
national. The people voluntarily tax themselves for its support ; they manage the schools 
themselves ; the Department of Public Instruction is an agency to assist their exertionsy 
not to supersede them. The mere working of th^ system is a powerful means of popular 
education — ^training the minds of the people to thoughtfulness and providence for their 
offspring ; to proper standards of thinking on public questions ; and to the best modes of 
action in regard to the highest social interests of man. Executive compulsion is alien to 
the system; it is a country educating itself; and in its workings are witnessed all the 
struggles and triumphs characteristic of a popular progressive civilization. 

XY. Objectioks to the School System. 

I will now advert to some objections which have been made against the school law and 
the existing school system : — 

1. Objections cf certain oppoicri of the Separate School ehmiMea of the Lavo, — ^The first 
objections which I shall notice, relate to that feature of the school law which permits, under 
any circumstances, the establishment of a Protestant or Koman Catholic separate schooL 

On the theory involved in this provision of the law, or on the policy of introducing it 
in the first place, I have nothing to say. But it is my deliberate and decided opinion— 
greatly strengthened by the experience and observation of the last year or two^that the 
abolition of this provision of the school law would greatly impede the advancement of the 
system, and do injury to all parties concerned ; and I entreat every fiiend to the continued 
and unparalleled prosperity of our school system, to abstain from all agitation and 
opposition against the provision of the school law for separate schools. I think it necessary, 
and but respectful, at the same time, to give my reasons for this opinion and counseL 

1. Let it be observed, that it is only when the teacher or teachers are Boman Catholics, 
that a Protestant separate school can be established, and only when the teacher orteachera 
are Protestants, that a Boman Catholic aeparate achool can be established. When onoe 
established, each school can be continued, aa long as the parties establishing it shall 
comply with the requirementa of the law. 

2. This provision for separate schools was introduced into the school law in 1841, and 
has been continued in each of the four school acts which have since been passed by the 
Legislature. 

3. This and all the other provisions of the school law, have been considered from time 
to time, as unconnected with party politics or political parties. It is a singular fact, that 
four of the five school acts by means of which our school system has been thus idx develo- 
ped and sustained, were brought into the Legislature, and paaaed^ ^\i^sst ^^ v;>si^^s»^ ^ 
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four different administrations of government. Especially in 1850, \\hen the whole school 
L'lw imderwent the most careful scrutiny and revision, and was placed upon its ])resent 
foundation, it was agreed by the leading men of different political parties, that the interests 
and politics of ])artie8 should not be allowed, in any way whatever, to influence the con- 
sideration and interests of the school system. To that fact, and to the influence of tho 
noble example thus given, upon the country at large, is our school system largely indebted 
for its unrivalled success. I deprecate any departure from such a course ; I depreciate 
making this or any other provision of the school law, a political party watchword, or a 
" plank " in a political party " platform." The bitterest enemy of our school system cduld 
not devise a more effectual method of impairing its usefulness and impeding its progress, 
if not ultimately subverting it altogether, than by drawing it into the vortex of political 
])artizanship, and cngulphing it in the whirlpool of political passions and sectarian ani- 
mosities. 

4. It i^ at variance with the principles of sound legislation and government to deprive 
any class of persons of any rights or piivileges (whether rightly or ^f^Tongly conferred in 
the first instance) from the possession of which no public evils or wrongs have resulted. 
Kow no evils have resulted or are likely to result from the legal provision for separate 
Bchools. Though this provision has been in existence tirehe ^ears, the number of separate 
schools, both Protestant and Eoman Catholic, never exceeded 50. According to the last 
olBcial returns, their number is only 25, of which fovr are colnrcd, t/free are Protestant, 
tViA. eighteen are Roman Catholic. Were they twice as numerous as they are, they would 
not aftect the general operations and success of the school system. That system never 
had so strong a hold upon the public mind, and never was so prosperous, as at the present 
time. If the existence of the provision of the law for separate schools has not subverted, 
nor weakened, nor impeded the progress of the school system during twelve years of its in- 
fancy and weakness, it is absurd to suppose that that provision will endanger the system 
now that it has acquired strength and maturity, and is becoming interwoven with the 
warmest sympathies and dearest interests of the people generally. 

5. The existence of this provision for separate schools, while it is practically harmless 
to the school system, prevents opposition and combinations which would otherwise be 
formed against it. Were there no such promion, how easily could the whole of one large 
religious persuasion be wrought up into vehement opposition to the school system ; how' 
readily would individuals and small sections of other parties of the conimunitv, unite with 
such an opposition upon similar grounds, but with opposite objects in view ; how promptly 
would a large number of persons in every county, opposed, upon selfish grounds, to all 
whool rates on jyroperty, rise up under the pretexts of religious zeal against "state school- 
ism.** In such circumstances, the school system would indeed be in danger, if not speedily 
overthrown. The existence of the provi^on for separate schools, averts such opposition 
and renders such combinat-ons impossible ; it furnishes a safety valve for the explosion 
and evaporation of those feelings which would otherwise be nrrftyed against any national 
Bchnol system. The exemption of our school system from such opposition and combinations 
for its subversion and overthrow, has no doubt contributed to its more rapid growth and 
wider success. 

., C. The existence of the provision for separate schools has, in my opinion, averted, and 
docs avert, evils from other parties— parties among whom the few separate schools chiefly 
cxiit. We have only to look to other states and countries to find examples of prohibitions. 
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by ecclesiastical authority, to the youth of a large portion of the community from attending 
tiie public schools at all, because of their alleged danger to religious faith and moraJi« ; and 
in consequence of such prohibitions, many thousands of youth have been seen growing up de- 
prived ot* all school education ; — it being maintained that it is better for our youth to grow 
up without ability to read or WTite, than to have their religious faith corrupted or endan- 
gered. From official intimations given, there is every reason to believe that such prohibi- 
tions would be made in Upper Canada, as they have, indeed, been made in seveial places. 
The result would be the growing up amongst us of many thousand youth wholly uneduca- 
ted, and inveterately hostile to their fellow citizens of other religious persuasions. But 
with the provision in the law for the establishment of separate schools, those ecclesiastics 
who prohibit the youth of their flocks from attending the public schools, are morally and 
literally compelled to see them provided with other schools ; and where they neglect or 
fail to do the latter, they cannot honorably prohibit youth from the advantages of the for- 
mer. Thus does this provision of the law afford a protection, as well a^ means, for securing 
to great numbers of youth a school education of which they would otherwise be deprived. 

7. Religious minorities in school municipalities of Lower Canada, have the protec- 
tion and alternative of a separate school ; and those minorities (being there chiefly Pro- 
testants) attach importance to this provision. Eeligious minorities in Upper Canada, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, cannot be fairly denied that relative protection or 
right which, under the same legislature, they enjoy in Lower Canada. 

8. The most, and, in my opinion, only eflcctual method of causing the]ultimate discon- 
tinuance and abandonment of separate schools, is to retain the existing provision of the 
law on the subject. That provision secures all that is granted to the dissenting minority 
of any municipality in Lower Canada, all that can be equitably asked for by such minor- 
ity in any municipality of Upper Canada. I do not think the grounds on which sepa- 
rate schools are established, are valid ; I do not think there is any reasonable necessity for 
such schools ; I think the law provides amply for the protection of the religious faith and 
morals of all classes in the public schools ; I think those who establish separate schools 
voluntarily and needlessly pbice themselves and their children at a disadvantage in regard 
to sound education and in relation to the community at large ; I think it is impossible to 
make, as a general rule, the separate schools as eflicient and cheap as the public schools ; I 
til ink no other schools can stand long in competition with the public free schools, especi- 
ally in our cities, towns, and villages. But it is for the parties concerned to judge of their 
own interests and inclinations, not me. I am persuaded nothing but actual experiment 
will satisfy them ; and I am equally persuaded that that experiment, the longer and nlore 
extensively it is tried, will produce only the deeper and wider conviction as to the disad- 
vantage and iuexpedience of separate schools. Experience and obsen'ation will teach the 
parties concerned, that their fellow citizens of other religious persuasions are not the un- 
believers and dangerous characters they are represented to be ; that they have more inter- 
ests and feelings in common with them, than in opposition to them ; that the tendencies 
of the age, and of all the institutions and enterprises of our country, are to cooperation 
and union among all classes of citizens, rather than to isolation and estrangement from 
each other ; that there is no part of the civil and social economy in which this general co- 
operation and unity are more important and advantageous to all parties, than in the men- 
tal davi'lopment of the whole youthful population of the country, and the diff'usion of 
geneial knowledge ; that as all situations of public trust and emolument in our country 
ore directly or indirectly depending upon the elective voice of the ^eQ>'^\^^ ^^^tt^ xckSKXi. > 
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inflicting an injury upon his children, who seeks to isolate them from that acquaintance and 
intercourse and community of feeling with their fellow citizens, which, in the very nature 
of things, is necessary to secure general confidence and favor. These silent and natural, 
but powerful, influences and obvious considerations will be more decisive and effective, as 
to the multiplication and perpetuation of separate schools, than all the arbitraiy legisla- 
tion that can bo invoked on the subject. The biurdens and disadvantages which are 
voluntarily embraced and self-incurred, cannot be complained of as a grievance, and will 
not be long regarded as a privilege. 

9. But it has been objected, that by the 4th section of the Supplementary School Act, 
passed in June, 1853, a new principle has been introduced in regard to separate schools, 
and the public school system is thereby endangered. The fact of the objection is true, 
but the inference is false. The new principle introduced is that which places the public 
Bchool system beyond the reach of danger, instead of compromising it. This new princi- 
ple is included in a fourfold provision : — First, That no municipal authority shall be em- 
ployed, or municipal tax be applied, as heretofore, in support of any separate school. 
Secondly, That whatever is raised by local rate for the support of a separate school, must - 
be levied and collected by and from the parties of the religious persuasion establishing 
and sustaining it. Thirdly, That these parties must individually tax themselves for their 
school in sums equal to what they would have to pay as a tax to the school fund of their 
municipality ; and on this condition alone, and only as long as they fulfil it, are they ex- 
empt from the payment of public school tax. Fourthly, That the parties supporting sepa- 
rate schools are not permitted, as heretofore, to interfere in the elections and affairs of the 
public schools. Now, every candid person must admit, that by these provisions, the public 
Bchool system is placed upon a firmer and safer foundation than heretofore, while the grie- 
vance alleged by the supporters of separate schools, is eflTectually removed. They deman- 
ded to share, not merely in what was held to be the legal school fund— namely, the legis- 
lative school grant, and an equal sum raised by local mimicipal assessment, — but in all mo- 
neys raised for school purposes ; and complained that they were taxed for moneys, in the 
advantages of which, they could not participate. The 4th section of the Supplementary 
School Act says, in substance, " very well, you shall not be required to pay any public ' 
school tax at all, as long as you choose to separate yourselves from the public schools ; but 
you shall not share in any municipal assessment for school purposes ; you shall not inter* 
fere in public school elections ; you must tax yourselves in sums equal to those of the 
required public school tax, and only so long as you do so, can you be exempted from the 
payment of such tax." In regard to this section of the Supplementary School Act, let 
it therefore be understood : — First, That no separate school can be established or con- « 
tinued othenv'ise than on the conditions and under the circumstances specified in the 19th 
section of the School Act of 1850, and which section is the same as corresponding sec- 
tions in the School Acts of 1846, 1843, and 1841. Secondly, That no part of any munici- 
pal assessment can be applied, and no municipal authority or officer can be employed, to 
collect rates for the support of any separate school — a great improvement in the school 
law as it has hitherto existed on this subject. Thirdly, That if any persons, whether Pro- 
testant or Boman Catholic, demand a separate school in the circumstances under which it 
may be allowed, they must tax themselves for its support and they must make returns of 
the sums they raise and the children they teach — a regulation not before required, but 
rendered necessary in order to make out the school assessment roll, and to determine the 
collector's duties, as also to know whether the children reported are of the religious perswi* 
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fiion of the Be|)arate school ; — a regulation required half-jearly of aU trustees of publio 
schools in respect to the attendance of children at school ; and upon the basis of the returns 
thus required^ is the school fund half-yearly distributed. Fourthly y That separate schools 
are subject to the same inspections as other common schools. Fifthly, That all ground 
and semblance of complaint of injustice is taken away from the supporters of separate 
schools, while they can no longer employ municipal authority and municipal assessments 
to sustain them. Sixthly, That the supporters of separate schools cannot, as formerly, 
interfere in the public school elections, while the supporters of the public schools cannot 
interfere in the elections of the separate schools. If, then, separate schools have not 
hitherto endangered our school system, there is still less danger of their being able to do 
so, under the Supplementary School Act, the provisions of which put it out of the power 
of any opposers to shake the foundations of the system, or get up a plausible pretext of 
agitation against it on the plea of religion or justice. The withdrawment of a few per- 
sons here and there from the support of the public schools, will scarcely be felt by the 
people at large— -even in a pecuniary sense — while the disadvantage will be with the separa- 
tists; and the supporters of the public schools in such localities will have the advantage of 
promoting the interests of general education, free from the impediments of internal dis- 
cord and opposition. 

10. One other allegation has been made, calculated to excite prejudice and opposition 
against the 4th section of the supplementary school act in regard to separate schools. It 
has been represented as a party concession to ecclesiastical demands and Lower Canada 
influence. I am able to assert, from personal knowledge, that no part of that section was 
dictated, or suggested, or modified by any public man in Lower Canada. I can also affirm 
that it was prepared by myself, and submitted to the consideration of the Qovemment 
without previous consultation with any member of it on the subject ; and I constructed it 
according to what I had previously stated in an official correspondence, which was approved 
by those who have most objected to this provision of the act.* The responsibility of 
others, whether Ministers of the Crown or private members of the Legislature, was in 
sanctioning substantially that which was submitted to them ; and in what I submitted, I 
yielded to no other influence than of a simple desire to give effect to the already existing 
legal provision for separate schools, in such a way as would leave to the supporters of such 
schools not the slightest reasonable pretext of complaint, and yet maintain, unimpaired and 
secure, the great principles and interests of the public school system. I make these 
remarks, not with a desire to reUeve any public man from his just share of responsibility 
in regard to the school law, or to object to the finest expression of opinion respecting it, 
but to prevent it frt)m being brought into the arena of party politics — an occurrence 
which I should regard as most calamitous in the progress of our school system. 

Upon the several grounds, therefore, thus stated, I think the existing provisions of 
the law respecting separate schools should be allowed to remain in the statutes, as most 
promotive of the stability, suooess, and general interests of the school system, in the 
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* **It U possible that the Legialatiire may accede to the demands of indiyldiiab praying, on the grounds 
of conscience, for unrestricted liberty of teaching ; exempting them from all school taxes, with a correspond- 
ing exclusion of their childrt a from all public iohools, and leaving them perfectly free to establish their 
own schools at their owu expence ; but I am persuaded the People of Upper Canada will never suffer them- 
selves to be taxed, nor the mi^hinery of their Government to be employed, for the building and support of 
denominational school houses, any more than for denominational places of iforship and clergy.'*— (X«ffor of 
th4 ChUf Supertntindtia of SekooU fir Upp^r CoiMkfa, io Me Rman CMMo BUhop of Jbrofilo. duUd 
1SI4 Mmk^ 18M. 
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existing state of society. In the efficiencj of that system 1 have as deep an interest and 
concern as any other person in Upper Canada, and am, perhaps, as favorably situated for 
judging as to the real impediments to its progress ; and such is the suggestion I feel it my 
duty to offer. 

2. Objections of Certain Advocates of Separate Sjhools, — I now address myself to a brief 
notice of objections from an opposite quarter — objections from some of ths promoters of 
B3par;ite school, who, not cDiitent with the cxidtiug provisijns of the law, (with whichi 
nevertheless, they had heretofore expressed themselves fully satisfied,) are demanding 
further modifications ; and as they have intimated an intentionto bring this question again 
before the Legislature, it is proper that I should notice it, that the members of the 
Legislature, and the public at large, may fully understand the nature and grounds of tho 
recent and proposed movements. 

1. It is alleged as a reason for the fewness of separate schools, that unreasonable obstacles 
are opposed to their establishment by the provisions and administration of the law. On 
this allegation I remark, that the time and mode of organizing a separate school section, is 
precisely the same as that of altering any common school section, with the single and 
only difterenco that the application of twelve resident heads of families of the religious 
persuasion of the separate school desired, is necessary in order to its establishment ; and 
this application is imperative on the parties to whom it is addressed. Tho applicati )ns of 
persons for the alteration of a school section, and formation of a now one, may or may 
not be complied with, according to the pleasure of the body addressed ; but im application, 
according to law, from twelve heads of families in a school division, for a separate school, 
cannot be refused ; and there is no mode of procedure required for the election of the cor* 
poration for a separate school, which is not required for the election of the school cor[>ora^ 
lion in every new school section in Upper Canada. The annual elections in both classes 
of sections, are conducted in the same manner, and at the same time. There is, therefore, 
not the slightest foundation for the allegation referred to. The allegation that the law 
is administered to the disadvantage of separate schools, as is equally unfounded. In 
every instance, with one or two exceptions, where complaints on this subject have been 
made, it has appeared that the complaining parties have neglected to pay any regard to« 
those simple and necessary provisions of the law by which school sections of all kinds are 
established ; and then when their expectations and wishes are not realized, they ascribe the 
failure, not to their own irregular mode of procedure, but to the hostility of the adminis- 
tration of the law. The correspondence of this Department will show how much pains 
have been taken to point out to these parties their mistakes, how they might be avoided 
or retrieved, and how all the advantages of the law could be secured to them. ' Before tho 
least credit is given by any member of the Legislature to such imputations upon the 
administration of the School Law, let the cases on which they are based, ba specified, and 
let the official correspondence of this Department respecting them be called for ; and I 
am persuaded every candid man will be satisfied that all such imputations are not only 
groundless, but the reverse of justice and truth. 

2. It has also been objected to make tho required statistical returns to the local munici* 
pal authorities, and a desire has been expressed to make such returns to the Chief Superin* 
tendent of Schools alone, and receive directly from him, acting under tho orders of tho 
Gbvemor G-eneral in Council, the apportionment and payment of moneys to separate 
ichools. This would be placing separate schools in a different position &om any other 
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Bchools, would virtuallj exempt them from all inspection, and their returns from all 
enquiry as to correctness ; for it is impossible that the head of the Department can know 
anything as to the fairness of such returns, or the comparative half-yearly average 
attendance of pupils at the public and separate schools, without going and examining the 
register of the schools and the modes of keeping them ; nor would it be possible for him 
to devote the time and labor necessary to perform these duties of the local superintendents, 
were he even able to investigate and judge of the correctness of the returns made. Unless 
such returns are made to .the local superintendents, the municipalities will not have the 
requisite data to make the exemptions authorized by law. Nothilig can be fairer than the 
present system of making the returns of both the public and separate schools ; and there 
is no reason wky the only mode of securing correct returns should not be required of the 
one class of schools as well as of the other. In any possible case of difference between 
the local parties, arising out of these returns, or any other question, there may be an 
appeal to the Chief Superintendent of Schools, and afterwards, if need be, to the Governor 
in Council. 

3. It has been further objected, that the i^portionment of school money to the 
separate schools should be made according to the number of the religious persuaaiona. 
establishing them, and not, as at present, according to the number of children of such 
persuasion attending them, as compared with the number of children attending the public 
schools. This demand involves legislating for a class or religious persuasion ; it annihilates 
individual right of choice, and places the right of every individual of a religious persuasion 
in regard to the public schools, and his obligations as to the separate schools, at the dis- 
posal of such persons in each municipality as may demand a separate school ; whereas the 
law provides public schools for all upon equal terms and under equal protection, and will 
separate no citizen from his rights and obligations in regard to these public institutions, 
except by his own voluntary request and on the fulfilment on bis part of certain corres- 
ponding conditions. The law has to do with individuals and individual rights, not witii 
religious persuasions or ecdesiastical authorities. 

It will be seen that each of the three foregoing objections and demands involves 
directly or indirectly the placing of the church above the state, and making the latter the 
agent, tax-assessor, and collector for the former — a policy repugnant to the principles of 
free government, and at utter variance with the enlightened spirit of our country and 
age. These demands originate from, a natural desire to counteract the disadvantages 
necessarily attendant upon the establishment of separate schools, and to place them in a 
position of peculiar advantage. But as long as a part is less and weaker than the whole, 
so long must those who isolate themselves from public schools and establish private or 
denominational ones, be preparM to bear additional expenses and burden for this distinc- 
tion and gratification. Another reason for these demands is, the new grounds on which' 
separate schools are advocated. Heretofore they were only desired to meet the peculiar 
circumstances or extreme cases of neighborhoods, where religious bigotry and party spirit 
deprived the minority of protection from injustice and oppression ; but, within the last 
year or two, separate schools have been demanded on the ground of theory, independent of 
any local circumstances, and upon the ground of avowed hostility to the principles of our 
whole public school system ; and in this spirit the passing of the 4th section of the Supple- 
mentary School Act wasr odebrated by the newspaper advoeates of separate schools as a 
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fatal blow to the public school system. "When, therefore, modifications in the law are 
sought for with the avowed purpose of subverting and destroying the system of public 
schools, the question assumes a new aspect and a new importance with all those who con- 
sider it the duty of the state to provide for the education of all the youth of the state. 

4. It has lately been objected that injustice is done to the parties establishing separate 
schools by the present mode of distributing the scJiool library gra7it, and it has been 
insisted that the grant should be distributed to them according to the numbers of their 
religious persuasion, and not to the township and school municipalities, as is now done. 
On this objection and demand, I have to remark, — FirgL That these libraries are not 
established for denominational, but for general purposes, — Secondly. Tht^ the utmost 
fairness and impartiality have been exercised in the selection of the books, — Tliirdly, That 
besides my own personal endeavors to procure as large a variety as possible of the best works, 
adapted to general reading, emanating from Homan Catholic, as well as Protestant, authors, 
application was made to tlie Eoman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, (who is also a member of the 
Council of Public Instruction,) for a list of historial works, such as he would recommend; 
and the historical books, thus recommended, have been inserted in the official catalogue. 
JBburthly, — That I have given official notice, that the trustees of separate schools would 
be aided upon the same terms as trustees of the public schools in the establishment of 
school libraries. These facts have been kept from their readers by the publications which 
have assailed the school system and myself on this subject. 

5. I think it my duty to advert here to the manner in which I have myself been 
treated by the advocates of separate schools above referred to. During the whole of mj 
administration of this Department, I have known neither religious sect nor political party ; 
I have endeavored simply to serve my country. The first and only official correspondence 
which has partaken of a controversial character, was with the Eoman Catholic Bishop of 
Toronto. That correspondence was caDed for, and printed by order of the Legislative 
Assembly ; and with a fairness characteristic of French manliness and honor, it was pub- 
lished entire by the principal French newspapers of Lower Canada. The eflect was, I 
have reason to believe, a satisfactory conviction among public men generally, if not 
unanimously, in Lower Canada, that I had fulfilled my duties in an impartial manner. 
But the papers of the same religious persuasions, published in the English language, 
have pursued a very different course. To those journals I should make no allusion, were 
they not acknowledged organs of certain parties, and had they not been commended bj 
Episcopal authority, to the confidence and support of a large religious persuasion. In 
regard to the course pursued by those journals, I have to draw attention to two things. 
(1.) The invoking of Lower Canada interference in an exclusively Upper Canada 
question, — getting up discussions and petitions in Lower Canada, for legislation in the 
school matters of Upper Canada. No portion of the Canadian press is more sensitive and 
hostile than those journals, and the parties they represent, against any interference on the 
part of Upper Canadians with the religious and educational establishments of Lower 
Canada ; and from the beginning I have avowed the same opinion, and pursued the same 
course, — believing, that an opposite course on the part of the inhabitants of either section 
of Canada, would sever the union of the two provinces, if not produce more serious re* 
suits. Yet these journals have commenced the example and advocacy of a course of pro* 
eeeding which every firiend of united Canada must deprecate, and which, if presisted in* 
is pregnant with disastrous consequences. (2.) These journals have not permitted 
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readers to see one paragraph that I had written in the official correspondence above referred 
to ; but have systematically misrepresented the purport of it j have assailed me in terms most 
abusive,and still continue the demand for my removal from office. It is well kno\ni to every 
reader of it, that that correspondence had no reference whatever, (as represented by these 
journals) to the existence or non-existence of separate schools, but simply to the pro- 
portion of moneys appropriated and raised for school purposes, to "vihich separate schools 
were legally and justly entitled. If, in the course of the correspondence, I remarked upon 
other topics, it was known to be in reply, and in vindication of the impugned principles, 
and character and institutions of the great majority of the people of Upper Canada. 
Then a^ to removal from office, I leave, as I always have done, to tho responsible authori- 
ties of the country, the absolute dbposal of an office, for appointment to which, or continu- 
ance in which, I never made a request, and which I do not wish to fill any longer than I 
can do so to the satisfaction, and for the advantage of my country. But I have one request 
to prefer in regard to myself, and one in regard to the school law and system, to establish 
and extend which so much labor has been bestowed : 

The first request is, that before even the slightest credence be given to the statements 
of the parties referred to, the official correspondence of the Department may be called for, 
when it will be seen whether I am more entitled to the gratitude or abuse of such parties. 
Tho second request is, that before the existing settlement of the separate school question 
be allowed to be disturbed, let the complaining parties specify their* charges against the 
present provisions and administration of the law, and the facts in support of such charges, 
and let a commission or committee of the Legislative Assembly be appointed to investigate 
them. I shrink from no investigation ; I court every inquiry that can be made. 

I should have passed over these attacks in silence, as I have done in regard to many 
others, were they not made by the organs of certain ecclesiastical parties, and made with 
the view of demanding and obtaining further provisions for separate schools, and with the 
avowed purpose of injuring and destroying a provincial system of universal education. Under 
such circumstances, I think the objects of these parties in regard to myself and the public 
school system should be fully understood. The attacks and efforts of these parties will not, 
I trust, induce me to depart one iota from that course of entire impartiality towards all 
persuasions and parties, which I have endeavored to pursue from the commencement, and 
which has been repeatedly acknowledged by many distinguished members of the persua- 
sion of my assailants ; but while I do so, it is equally my duty to guard the public school 
system against all attempts to weaken and subvert it. 

XVI. Eegulatioks bespecthto EELtaious iKSTBucTioir aitd Exebcibxs nr tkb 

Schools. 

Objections to this Mature of the System. — Nothing has been elicited by the experience, 
observations, and discussions of another year to modify the conclusions which had been adopted 
as to the regulations in respect to religious instruction and exercises in the schools. I explained 
and remarked on these regulations at some length in my last annual report. I need add but 
little to what I then stated, and which will be found in Appendix Gt to this Eeport, No. 
4, page 261. In the several petty and personal criticisms which have been published on my 
remarks, I have read nothing to weaken their force, or that has seemed to merit notice. All 
theories which transfer to the dAj-schoolmaster, between the hours of nixii^ <^'^<;s^\s^^^q» 
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morning and four in the afternoon, during five days of the week, the oWigations and duties 
which the Holj Scriptures, the primitive ages of the Christian Church, and the constitutions 
of all religious persuasions, enjoin upon parents and clergy, must be unsound andvicioiLs in 
principle, and immoral in tendency. All theories which make the State the servant and 
creature of the Church is, as all liistory demonstrates, degrading to the former and 
corrupting to the latter. All theories which leave any portion of the population without 
a public provision for instruction in the elements of a practical education, are at variance 
with the principles and ends of good government, and hostile to the rights and interests 
of men. All theories which compel, by human enactment, states or communities of men in 
respect to forms and exercises of religion, infringe the prerogative of Jehovah Himself; 
trample upon the individual responsibility of man to his Maker ; and involve the assumptions 
on which have been based the most grinding politico-ecclesiastical despotisms and cruel 
persecutions that have cursed mankind and crimsoned the Church of God. 

If the right of local self-government is invested or recognized in an incorporated 
community, that right is as inviolable in respect to the smallest school municipality as in 
respect to the largest Province or State. Facilities may be provided and recommendations 
may be given as to the mode of exercising that right ; but the adoption of such recommenda- 
tions is at the discretion of the municipality itself. Penalties, in the form of pecuuiar}'^ losses, 
or in any other form, to enforce such recommendations in exercises of religion, is an 
infringement of a right sacred to every man as a moral agent, as well as to every free 
community. This principle is so obvious, that it was recognized and acted upon in Upper 
Canada, long before the creation of our present municipalities and the large discretionary 
powers with which they are invested. The utmost that a Provincial Board of Education 
thought proper to do in those days, was to make the following recommendations, after the 
passing of the school law of 1816 : — 

" 1. That the labors of the day commence with prayer. 

'' 2. That they conclude with reading publicly and solemnly a few verses of the New 
Testament, proceeding regularly through the Gospels. 

" 3. That the forenoon of each Saturday be devoted to religious instruction." 

In those days there was nothing whatever in the school Jaw on the subject of religious 
exercises and instruction, about which some persons talk so much now-a-days ; the most 
intemperate and vicious characters were employed as teachers ; there was no provision to 
give effect to the above recommendations, or even to put them in the hands of school 
trustees ; they were scarcely known, if known at all, beyond the columns of one or two 
of the few newspapers that were then published ; no steps whatever were taken to enforce 
them ; and every person acquainted with the state and character of the schools of those 
times, knows that in not one school out of ten, if in one out of twenty, were there daily 
prayers and Scripture reading, or religious instruction of any kind, and that where any- 
thing of the kind was practised, it was done at the option of the trustees and teacher of 
the schooL Let any one compare the above-quoted recommendations, with the existing 
regulations and recommendations on the subject, as given in the note to No. 4 in Appendix 
G- to this report, page 261, and he cannot fail to be impressed with the gross inconsistency 
of those who, though the architects and advocates of the former, are the assailants of the 
latter as essentially defective and even irreligious ! Perhi^s a more remarkable example 
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of blind partizanship could hardly be selected — an example, I believe, little approved of, 
or its spirit little participated in, by any considerable portion of the community. 

I think, however, it is desirable, in addition to the existing regulations and 
recommendations, that the Council of Public Instruction should provide suitable Forms of 
Prayer^ to be used in the schools as may be desired by the trustees and teachers ; and I 
trust such Forms will shortly be prepared for both the Grammar and Common Schools. 
But the use of them, as well as all special religious instruction in the schools, must be 
at the discretion of the parents and trustees concerned. Compulsion on this subject is as 
impracticable as it is unreasonable and tyrannical. Every good man must desire the 
largest possible infusion of the principles, sentiments, and spirit of Christianity in our 
schools and in the entire management of the school system ; and the great improvement in 
the schools in this, as well as in every other respect, is the best proof of the wisdom of the 
regulations and recommendations which have been made by the Council of Public 
Instruction in respect to religious exercises and instruction in the schools, and which will 
be found explained and vindicated at some length in the Appendix (G) above referred to, 
under the head of " Quotum of BeHpous Instruction, in connection with our System of 
Public Instruction?^^ 



* The London Tfmet, of the 29th September, 1858, in an editorial article in defence of the reHgimu 
regulations of the National System of Education in Ireland, which have been adopted in Upper Canada, 
makes the following unanswerable remarks : — 

**A sound moral and literary instruction is secured without the danger of sectarian collision, and 
opportunities are afforded to the ministers of the different creeds of providing for the spiritual wants of their 
respective flocks. It is constantly asserted that purely secular education is unbefitting to Christians, and 
that conscientious clergymen cannot with propriety afford it their countenance and support. The answer 
to such objections is — ^firstly, that of expediency, such being the only system capable of comprehending the 
entire mass of the people ; secondly, that it rests with the ministers themselves whether those of their own 
creed are at other times duly provided with religious instruction or not ; and, thirdly, a reference to other 
institutions, to the proceedings of which the most scrupulous Churchmen have never taken ezcepticn; for, 
if inquiry is made into the course pursued at Eton and others of our public schools, it will be found that the 
instruction provided in the regular school hours is, with the exception of the reading of the Greek Testament 
for one hour in the week, purely secuUr, and that the religious instruction is entirely left to the tutors, in 
whose houses the boys live, and who are each at liberty to take their own time and method of imparting 
such instruction. In point of fact religious instruction Is not, at Eton, part of the general school business. 
This may be right or wrong, but there certainly is in its practice a considerable similarity to tl^plan of Irish 
National Education. We never heard of clergymen having conscientious scruples to the Eton system of 
education ; why should they object so violently to a very similar proceeding in Ireland ?** 

*' The cause of Education, which ought to be entirely distinct from all party and sectional interests, and 
which every wise man, and every good man ought to endeavor to promote and peHect, has been made with 
us one of the great prizes for social and political Influence. The consequence of this i?, to speak generally, 
that though everybody is interested about education, yet almost everybody is equally or more interested in 
having it worked for an especial purpose. This does at onco effectually lower the idea which should be 
formed of education. Instead of preientiDg itself to the mind as the most effectual of all the mAa&&^\&s^ 
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It is worthy of remark, tliat although a few petitions (proposed and recommended 
for signature hj one or two ecclesiastical dignitaries) have heen presented to theLegislaturo 
in favor of a denominational system of common schools, not a single member of the 



we possess for elevating man*8 natare, and relieving his estate, and for advancing the cause of civilizatioD| 
it comes before us in the light of a party instrument. Instead of thinking solely how we may secure for oar- 
■eWes better school building?, and better teachers, and better apparatus, and how our methods of imparting 
instruction may be improved ; and how greater numbers, and for longer periods of time, may be brought 
within the influence of a good education ; and how the exercise of the faculties of the mind, and the culti* 
ration of the moral sense, and of religious feeling, may be more and more encouraged, by being rendered 
more and more the source of pleasure ; the parties who, from the position they occupy in this country, 
happen to possess the greatest influence with respect to this question — seem to be occupied in an endeavor 
to turn the schoolmaster into a kind of recruiting officer. This double purpose in the mind prevents people 
from gaining a proper understanding of the object and nature of education, which they are thus uncon- 
sciously endeavoring to prevent Many, however, as are those who are still acting upon these ideas, we may 
feel assured that all this must inevitably die out and be forgotten. The interest which is felt upon this sub- 
ject must inevitably lead to the discovery of what ought to bo done. This process is going on rapidly on 
the part of the Church of England. Many of those who see furthest into this question, and have the most 
advanced views on the subject of education, are to be found amongst the clergy themselves.'* — Extract from 
a Pamphlet entitled^ " Why mutt we Educate the whole people f*^ by the Vicar of Wheretead, near Ipemeh^ 
England, pages 24-25. 

** A strong effort has been recently made in some parts of our country, by the leaders of one religions 
persuasion, to withdraw a portion of the public school money from the general fund, and Appropriate the 
same to establish schools distinctly for their own children, where their own peculiar religious tenets may be 
more prominently presented. Moral and religious instruction Is necessary to sound education. Our schools 
will fall of producing the results expected of them, unless such instruction is there given. Knowledge is 
Indeed power ; but, unchristianized, it is often to curse as well as to bless. The ends of the government^ 
therefore, require that religious instruction should be given in our public schools. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that the relation of man to God is a private, personal, and sacred obligation. It is usurpation in Go- 
vernment to interfere with this relation, except so far as is necessary, in its own proper administration and 
In preserving inviohite the rights and privileges of all the governed. It is the duty of school committees to 
guard the religious instruction in our schools from degenerating hito sectarianism, or becoming such as to 
give to any Christian, whatever may be his religious tenets, Just cause of complaint. The text should ever 
be, • Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.' To those, whoever 
they may be, who desire more specific sectarian instruction in the schools, or the esUblishment of distinct 
schools for dliferent denominations, the simple answer is, you must afford that instruction, and maintain 
those schools yourselves ; Government can support only those schools and afford that instruction, which is free 
and appropriate to all within its jurisdiction. Our public schools are free to the children of foreigners, 
equally with those of our own citixens. But the whole character of the instruction given must be such and 
such only, as will tend to make the pupils thereof American citizens and ardent supporters of American 
instltuUons. The very moment the principle is infringed upon, and distinct exclusive schools are established 
for any specific purposes whatever, our sehool system, which has given to our country its strength, is broken 
up and iu glory and usefuheis departed."— ^imuo/ Jieport of the Public SchooU ofBottonfor 1858. naffae 
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Legislative Assembly from Upper Canada, of any religious persuasion, has been found to 
advocate such a system — an indication, the most decisive, of the strong and universal 
sentiments of the people on the subject. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your Ezcellency's most obedient 
And most humble Servant, 

E. BYEBSON. 

EDTJOjLTioir Onricx, 

TorontOi Dicmnbeff 1868. 
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It is worthy of remark, that although a few petitions (proposed and recommended 
for signature by one or two ecclesiastical dignitaries) have been presented to the Legislature 
in favor of a denominational system of common schools, not a single member of the 



we possess for elevating man^s natare, and relieving his estate, and for advancing the cause of civilization, 
it comes before us in the light of a party instrument. Instead of thinking solely how we may secure for our- 
selves better school buildings, and better teachers, and better apparatus, and how our methods of imparting 
instruction may be improved ; and how greater numbers, and for longer periods of time, may be brought 
within the influence of a good education ; and how the exercise of the faculties of the mind, and the culti* 
ration of the moral sense, and of religious feeling, may be more and more encouraged, by being rendered 
more and more the source of pleasure ; the parties who, from the position they occupy in this country, 
happen to possess the greatest influence with respect to this question — seem to be occupied in an endeavor 
to turn the schoolmaster into a kind of recruiting officer. This double purpose in the mind prevents people 
from gaiuing a proper understanding of the object and nature of education, which they are thus uncon- 
sciously endeavoring to prevent Many, however, as are those who are still acting upon these ideas, we may 
feel assured that all tfiis must inevitably die out and be forgotten. The interest which is felt upon this sub- 
ject must inevitably lead to the discovery of what ought to bo done. This process is going on rapidly on 
the part of the Church of England. Many of those who see furthest into this question, and have the roost 
advanced views on the subject of education, are to be found amongst the clergy themselves.** — Extract from 
a Pamphlet entitled^ ** Why mutt we Educate the whole people T by the Vicar of Wherttead, near Ipewich, 
England, pages 24-25. 

'* A strong effort has been recently made in some parts of our country, by the leaders of one religious 
persuasion, to withdraw a portion of the public school money from the general fund, and appropriate the 
tame to establish schools distinctly for their own children, where their own peculiar religions tenets may be 
more prominently presented. Moral and religious instruction is necessary to sound education. Our schools 
will fail of producing the results expected of them, unless such instruction is there given. Knowledge is 
indeed power ; but, unchristianized, it is often to curse as well as to bless. The ends of the government, 
therefore, require that religious instruction should be given in our public schools. Tet it must be remem- 
bered that the relation of man to God is a private, personal, and sacred obligation. It is usurpation in Go- 
Temment to interfere with this relation, except so far as is necessary, in its own proper administration and 
In preserving inviolate the rights and privileges of all the governed. It is the duty of school committees to 
guard the religious instruction in our schools from degenerating into sectarianism, or becoming such as to 
give to any Christian, whatever may be his religious tenets, just cause of complaint. The text should ever 
be, • Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.' To those, whoever 
they may be, who desire more specific sectarian instruction in the schools, or the establishment of distinct 
schools for dtiferent denominations, the simple answer is, you must afford that instruction, and maintain 
those schools yourselves ; Government can support only those schools and afford that instruction, which is free 
and appropriate to all within its jurisdiction. Our public schools are free to the children of foreigners 
equally with those of our own citizens. But the whole character of the instruction given must be such and 
such only, as will tend to make the pupils thereof American citizens and ardent supporters of American 
institutions. The very moment the principle is infringed upon, and distinct exclusive schools are established 
for any specific purposes whatever, our sehool system, which has given to our country its strength, is broken 
up and iu glory and uaefuheis departed.**— ^iwiuo/ Eeport of the Public Schools of Boston for 1858, pages 
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Legislative Assemblj from Upper Canada, of any religious persuasion, has been found to 
advocate such a system — an indication, the most decisive, of the strong and universal 
sentiments of the people on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your Excellency's most obedient 
And most humble Servant, 

E. BYEBSON. 

Edvoasiov Onricx, 

Toronto, JDwrnber, 1858. 
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SUPOBT ON EBWATION IN UPPEB CANADA. 



IPartll. 



Statistical Eepobt for 1862. 

Table L. — State and Progress of Education in Upper Canada, as connected with XJniversi 
ties, Colleges, Academies, Normal, Grammar, Model, Common, and Private Schools 
during the years 1842, 1847, 1851, and 1852. 



Na 



1 

% 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 
19 

to 
n 



817BJECTS COMFASED 



Popolfttion of Upper Canad* 

Population between the ages of five and sixteen yean 

CoUeges in operation 

One Normal and one Blodel School for Upper Canad* 

Academies and Grammar Schools 

District Model Schools in operation 

Common Schools reported in (^eratiou 

FHvatc Schools reported , 

Grand Total Educational Establishments in operation in Upper Canada 

Students attending Universities and Colleges 

^^tudents attending the Normal School for Upper Canada 

Pupils attending the Conmion Schools of Upper Canada 

Students attending Academies and Grammar Schools 

Pupils attending Private Schools 



1842. 



486,065 

141,146 

6 



1847. 



•26 



Grand Total, Students and Pupils attending Univcnities, Colleges* 
Academies, Grammar, Common and Private Schools 



Amount available fbr the Salaries of Common School Teachers iaUpper 
Canada 



T'Amount levied or subscribed for the erection or repairs of school-houses, 
for libraries, and Apparatus 



Amount received l^ other Educational Institutions ' 

Grand Total available for Educational purposes in Upper Canada. 



Total Common School Teachers in Upper Canada 



Male 
Vemale 



do 
do 



do 



Average number of Months each Common School ha<i been kept apea 
by a qualified Teacher 



Net average attendance of Pupils at the Common Schodi, during the 

summer of ». 

Do Boys do 

Do Girls do 



Do 
Do 
Do 



Pnpila during the winter of 
Boys do 

Girii do 



mm 



1,721 
*44 

1,796 
NoBpts. 



66,978 
NoBpts. 
OX). 

Da 

iB41,600 

NoBptB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1861. 



280,976 

6 

2 

82 

3 

2.727 

961 
2,866 
700 



124,828 
1,000 
1,881 

128,660 

£77,699 

Nol^tB. 

Do. 

Do. 

8.028 

2.865 

663 

81 



NoBpts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



960,661 

258,607 

8 

2 

70 



1852. 



8,001 

169 

8,238 

682 

166 

168069 

2,800 

8.918 

177,764 

inO2|060 

£19,834 

32,834 

164,218 

8.277 

2.6ia 

796 

10^ 



88,380 
44^647 
38,743 

84M1 
49.060 
88^911 



963,289 

262,756 

8 

8 

98 



3,010 
167 

3,285 

761 

846 

179.687 

3,194 

6,133 

188,910 

£113,991 

£26,094. 

86^989 

176,076 

3,388 

2,641 

847 

101 



86.161 
46,409 
80,768 

86,766 
49367 
86389 



* An approximation only— no specific infbnnatlon hiwing been received by the Department. 

NoTBy— The Betums in the foregoing Table, until the year 1847, are not v«ry complete; but since that period thej 
have been suflloieutly so to establish data \sj which to compare our progress in Bdnoational matters. The Betoms are 
now preitty extensive, and embrace all Institutions of Learning* fhxm the Common School up to the Universily ; but 
hitherto the souroet of information regarding the latter class of Institatioos have been rather private than ofliciaL It is 
to be hoped, however, that fixture years will witness more complete and aocurate infoimation on the subijeot of education 
gtaesaUy in Upper Ginada; and that the Chief Superintendenll Ammal Bepoirt wfll present, in one oomprtbeiiaive 
tabular view, the aotual state and progreasof our Educational Inst l ttt tfc iBi Pabttcg Birate, and Collegiate, 



APPENDIX TO THE ANNUAL REPORT 

OP THE 

NOKMAL, MODEL AND COMMOIf SCHOOLS 

IN UPPER CANADA, 
FOR THE TEAR 1852. 



Appendix A. 

EzTBAOTB from the Reports of Local Superintendents of Common Schools and 
Boards of School Trustees in Upper Canada, relative to the state and progress 
of elementary education in their respective Townships, Cities, Towns and 
Villages, during the year 1 852. 

I. CouwTT OP Gleitgabby. 

1. ne Beverend Daniel Clarke, A, Jf., Cornwall, Sfc. : ' In the townships of Charlot- 
^tonbtffgh, Kenyon, Boxborough and Cornwall, the interests of a soimd education appear 
to be advancing. There is no desire on the part of Protestants or Soman Catholics to 
have separate schools. The latter have presented a memorial to the Legislature on the 
subject, making it manifest to be very desirable that in this old " Eastern District," now 
eomprising the United Counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, there should be no 
sq^arate schools. Both the parties referred to, live in peace and amity, co-operating in 
some important matters for the public benefit, while, in what relates more strictly to 
religion, they appear desirous of continuing peacefully to diifer. The people generally 
appreciate the facilities afforded them for giving to their children, at least, a common 
education. Steps have been taken lately to have schools planted where there never were 
aay before. The questions of Superintendents and others in the Appendix to your 
valuable Report for last year, and the appropriate answers which you have given, are of 
tingnlar aid to Superintendents in making out their annual Reports, and in other in^or- 
tant matters — ^in guiding Trustees to the establishment and organization of Schools, and 
in reducing matters to order which were in confusion. Strong prejudices, I am sorry to 
•say, exist against Free Schools. Lideed, some who were in favor of these Schools last 
year, bave turned against them. They would, doubtless, be a great public benefit, but I 
despair of their being veiy extensively and permanently adopted, without an act of the 
Lerislature. Teachers generally in point of character and conduct, are more respectable 
tbim formerly: Boards of Public Listruction being required by the School Act to 
iriihhold certificates of qualification from applicants, whatever may be their attainments 
in Kteraitiire, who ne disreputable in other respects. They are also more respectable in 
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their acquirements, a competent knowledge of the branches of a common education being 
required in order to entitle -an applicant even to a third class certificate. Moreover, many 
do not rest satisfied with this kind of a certificate, but endeavor to rise to the second and 
first class of teachers, Tiiere is, however, a scarcity of Teachers ; and in consequence, 
the Schools in some sections are vacant, particularly in new settlements. Generally, 
teachers are appreciated and remunerated according to the certificates which they hold. 
The Normal School is a great public benefit, where teachers not only acquire knowledge, 
but also the most elTective methods of coininunicating it to their pupils. At meetings 
of the Board of Public lustruction, occasionally, an incident like the following 
has occurred. The more advanced Teachers being requested to give an answer to 
the question, " what are the principles of mind required, and to be kept in lively 
exercise in prder to ensure success to the teacher ?** Various answers were 
given which were not very aj)propriate. It was mentioned, however, that there 
are two principles in particular which will ensure success to a public instructor, 
viz : curiosity and the expectation of benefit. It was observed, that a teacher possessing 
suitable literary acquirements, and a more than common aptitude for teaching, respected 
and beloved by his pupils for excellency of character, rectitude of conduct, and amiableness 
of disposition, keeping the principles referred to in lively exercise, cannot fail to be a 
very successful instructor of young persons ; and, as such, to gain the respect, the esteem, 
and the confidence of their parents and guardians, — how much soever these may differ from 
him, and from each other in matters of religion ; because the purity of a person's faith is 
generally inferred from the goodness of his disposition and conduct, rather than from a 
noisy profession, a fondness for argument and debate, and in pronouncing a harsh 
judgment upon those who do not agree with him in every particular. In visiting and 
examining Schools, an incident like the following has sometimes occurred. All being 
requested to be very still mnd attentive in order that I might draw and exhibit two 
pictures, it was said that I intended to make use of my tongue as a brush and paint, and 
of words as canvass or paper, and to exhibit the pictures, not to the eye of >he body, but 
of the mind. Looking at the object lessons, it was said that I did not see among them 
pictures like those which I was about to exhibit. A minute description was then given ot 
a very good scholar; and upon each being asked, "Are you like this picture?" the 
answer was " Xo !" " no !'' It was then remarked that, while it was a good sign to find 
no one telling a lie, yet it was a bad sign to find no one claiming in truth to be like the 
picture thus dra\k-n and exhibited ; and it was recommended to all to endeavor to reach 
this standard, and if possible, to become even more comely and beautifuL A 
minute description was next given of a very bad scholar, and upon being aaked, 
"Are you like this picture?" the answer from each was "No!*' "no!" Here 
an extreme doubt was expressed of their having all told the truth, for, if any 
did not remember their Creator in the days of their youth, played on the Sabbath day, 
neglected their tasks, said bad words, did not obey their parents at home, and the master 
at school, &c., Ac, they were like the picture of the bad scholar. Finally, all were 
recommended to avoid resemblances to the second picture, as they were to strive to 
attain and to exceed what they had seen in the first, if they wished to be happy now 
and forever. Occasionally, another incident like the following has occurred. Looking 
at a niunber of books upon a table, and at the Ta})let Beading lessons containing the 
Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, &c., it was asked what was the best book in 
the world, and what were the best lessons ? Gk)d's book, it was replied, is the best book 
in the world, and the best lessons are those which have the most of that in them. Wlien 
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i t waa asked whether it would be right to keep the best book, as some of the books xxs^csa 
the table were kept, without covers, torn, and full of licks and blots, it was answered 
'* No ! Every book ought to be carefully kept, and especially the best book." When it 
was asked. Where r " In the heart/' was the reply, *• as David kept it." When it was 
asked, What is meant by keeping it in the heart ? the amount of the answers was tliat 
they may be said to keep the best book in the heart who are taught by God, who read it 
frequently and carefully, treasure it up in the memory', ^■alue it very highly, and endeavor 
to have it as their guidy in their thoughts, words and actions. In sections where the 
people statedly wait upon the public means of religious instruction, and the yoimg 
attending a Sabbath school are carefully trained up by their parents and guardians, a very 
considerable amoimt of information on the leading doctrines of Christianity is discernible. 
But such sections are comparatively few — in many places, ignorance upon the most 
important subjects is lamentably manifest. It is very desirable that object lessons and Prints, 
and Tablet Heading lessons, &,c., should be in every school : Also only one edition, and that 
a correct one, of the National School Books. I ofl;en find it necessary to direct teachers to 
be particularly careful to teach their pupils to be good readers, to acquire a good hand- 
writing, and to learn to compose with clearness, accuracy and elegance. These useful 
branches are not very carefuDy attended to in some schools. When examining in 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Ac, I sometimes find it necessar}- to put some who appear to have 
made considerable progress, back to the elements or first principles, and to instruct the 
teacher to be careful that in studying these branches his pupils do not exercise simply the 
memory, but principally the understanding and judgment ; because what the memory 
receives through these sources will be retained, and may be afterwards, if necessary, 
applied to useful and practical purposes. In the four townships in which I superintend 
the schools, there is not a single teacher employed who was trained in the Normal School. 
There are some, however, who have made respectable attainments in literature. I do not 
know of any trained teachers who are not employed. The trustees of the several school 
sections are very thankful for the valuable Report you have presented to them, with its 
highly useful Appendices ; for the Common School Teacher's Eegister, and for the Journal 
if Education which is sent gratis, monthly, to each school section. Accept of my best 
thanks for the valuable, books you have presented to me, and for your polite attention to 
the communications with which I occasionally trouble you." 

2. Alexander L, McBain, Esq., Lancaster : " With respect to the condition of the 
Schools, I am sony^ to say, they are not in as prosperous a condition as could be wished, 
though some are doing pretty well. I find that where a school is taught by a yoimg man the 
prospect is somewhat encouraging ; but old men cling to old customs, and conduct their 
schools on precisely the same principles as they themselves were taught thirty or forty 
years ago. They contend that the " Blackboard is a useless thing, that cancelling is not a sure 
method,' ' (" the long way is the sure way.' ' ) Such are the barriers which are thrownin the way 
of education in this locality, and many of the old school who have been taught on the " ipse 
dixit" principle, take all for granted. In the front of this township the people are 
becoming more alive to their duty, and willing to adopt almost anything that will be for 
their benefit ; but the great obstacle is, the small salary they pay their teachers. It is 
impossible to convince them that the man who teaches for the least salary is not the most 
profitable ; and that their teacher should be better paid than the man that holds their 
plough, or chops their wood. In short, it is useless to look for a thorough-working order ot 
tlungt, until the people become more particular in the selection of a teiteher, and pay him 
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B better ralaiy, till aome who are now XwMfA up to aa tho leading (retarding) men, shall 
liare pMBsd off the 'stage — and till aoitie unalterable school Act shall have been passed. 
Every new Act is opposed by the majority, often becaose they will not ondersttrad it. 
Tou will observe by the Bepurt that there were four ' free schools ' in this Township last 
year, all of which worked admirBbly. This year all tho bcIiooIb in the Township except 
cme are conducted on the subscription principle, with inBtructionit to the trustees to assess 
any balance that may be required. This seems to be the Ikvorite system in this locality, 
and I think it will work well . I observed loirt year that in one school the average was not 
BO great as in 1851, under the subscription principle, and I am convinced that individuals 
who wiD not eiert themselves to educate their children wiU not send them when they nil! 
ix educated free." 

8. John Murray, Etq-, Lochiel : " With regard to the progress of eduoation here, I 
may say that it is in a backward state ; and will, I believe continue to be so, until the 
free school Byatom becomes a general law. The trustees were generally in favor of it ; and 
from my own personal knowledge of the apathy and indifference that prevail in these 
parts with regard to education, I may safely say that until we get free schools established 
by a general Act of Parliament, we can never see education prospering. I beg to offer 
my thanks in behalf of the Trustees of the several school sections under my jurisdiction, 
for your kindness in sending the Journal of Education to them. It must have a powecful 
influence in raising the standard of educstion here." 

II. COCHTY OF StORHOKT. 

4. Ihe Beverend J. Charle* Quin, Otnabrvck : " We have neither private nor separate 
schools iu this Township, so &r as I am aware, nor any Qrwnmar School. The County 
Grammar School is situated in the town of Cornwall. A larger number of our schools is 
on the free principle this year than the last ; and most of us hope it will be settled at 
once and forever on the free principle. Although much remains to be done in Hub 
township for the better management of schools, and to create an interest in educstion and 
general intelligence ; yet there is a greatly increased zeal already observable in this 
respect, as a lesidence of three years enables me to testify. Our teachers, ^though 
still fur from being what they ought to be, are nevertheless exhibiting great improvement ; 
and trustees, for the most part, seem anxious to employ a better class than they were 
ftrmerly satisfied with." 

m. Coorrr op Ddsdas. 

5. WiUiam John Sidiey Etq., Matilda : " My utmost exertions have been used both 
pabtiely and printely to have tiie exoellent system of free schools (which it is hoped wiU 
ulUmatflly supersede all i)tliers> eatMlilished throughout this township ; and I am happy to 
aiiy that, nut of tho uitiotLHTi hoIiohU in it at the last annual meetings, thirteen of them 

k'to be conducted on llist cystcin for the cuirent year; and I hope next year that the 
nvrintendpnt Mill not b:ivi> to state the lamentable fact that out of 1183 pupils 
I the Bg»s of 5 and 16 miW 801 attended school at all — thus leaving 3S2 that 
' a school- hoi lao the pust year. I trust this present yearthat the schools will 
!r attended, aud kept opL-ti n ionger time; and that the great and grand cause of 
n will be mure ecaluuslv promoted. Bat the great burier impeiliug its progress, 
t be confessed, to the lamentable parsimony which prevails ; thereby 
mB-tWiin securing theMrvioe* of good and able teachera." 
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6. 7^ Beverend James Harris, Mountain: "This year the free school system has been 
generally adopted. I think this will remove the chief obstacle to our success, inasmuch 
as it will enable trustees to pay higher salaries, and consequently, to employ better 
teacharo. To describe some in this place, would be derogatory in the highest degree to 
the very name of teaching, May I ask whether in such instances it would not be more 
advantageous for trustees, when they engage incompetent persons for twelve months, to 
aend them the first six to receive in part a Normal School training ? Until we have 
superior teachers, and a willingness on the part of parents to spend a few dollars on books, 
our common schools, with all their provisions, must be radically defective. I beg to 
present to the Chief Superintendent the sincere thanks of trustees and myself for hia 
kindness in sending to us respectively a copy of the Journal of Education^ an 
arrangement well fitted, I doubt not, to be productive of much good.'* 

7. EmerBon Boss, Esq., Williamshwrgh : " It affords me no small degree of satisfaction 
to be able to state that the improvement made in the schools over which I have had charge 
for the last three years is far, fer beyond my most sanguine expectation. Firmly 
impressed with the fact that, to elevate and permanently better the wretched and almost 
irretrievable condition of our common schools, no step could be taken — no course pursued, 
calculated to effect that grand and glorious object, other than to secure the services of 
persons of high moral and intellectual attainment, as instructors of the rising generation, 
my first and great aim upon entering on the difficult and trying duties of my office, was to 
influence parents and trustees to employ none but faithful, energetic, and well qualified 
teachers. For the accomplishment of this high purpose, I used my utmost endeavors in. 
attempting to induce trustees to hold out greater inducements to teachers, by paying 
higher salaries than they had previously been in the habit of doing ; and I am happy to 
lay that my labor in this respect, has been crowned with more than common success. 
The salaries for the last year rank nearly fifty per cent higher than those of 1849 or of 
any year previous to that date ; and I believe I can boast of Williamsburgh employing a 
greater number of thoroughly qualified teachers than any other, or, indeed, all the other 
townships in the whole Eastern District counted together. But, notwithstanding that 
the most successful and best experienced teachers have been engaged, and a vast improve- 
ment made, yet the benefits residting from their labors fidl fiu* short of that which would 
have resulted, had those teachers been supplied with proper books, maps, globes, and other 
^)paratus, to illustrate and explain the principles of the various branches of learning 
tau^t in their respective schools. However zealous a teacher may be, it is as impossible 
for him to discharge his duty to the interest of the school section in which he is engaged 
without having the means placed in his power to do so, aa it would be for a laborer upon ft 
ihnn to work for the benefit of his employer, without having agricultural implements at 
his oonmuuid. It is equally absurd to expect a satisfactory amount of labor in the school 
honae by the one, and upon the £arm by the other. The great and absolute neoesssity of 
fumiahing each and every school section with proper books, maps, <&c., caimot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of trustees ; so too of providing their sections with. 
an anthorised school Begister and the Journal of Edtusation. Last year having failed in 
TT i^ i if»ifig trustees to subscribe for a school Begister and the Journal of Education^ I as a 
laat resort petitioned the Township Council in the warmest terms for the means to 
enable me to furnish every school section within my jurisdiction with these requisites ;. 
ezplaimng to them that it was not only placing a powerfiil auxiliary in the hands of 
tmatees to asaiatthem in discharging the impodnolf dutiea o£ their responsible office, but 
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that it was expedient for economy's sake to do so. Happily you had anticipated the 
Kberality of the Council in this respect, and the aid was invaluable, for we might as well 
be without as with a law, unless that law is properly carried into operation. I candidly, 
and sincerely believe that there never was a school law under any form of Cxovemment so 
well adapted (if not to the wishes) to the wants of the people, or one so weU calculated 
in every respect to contribute so effectually to the welfare of society, to the future 
happiness of the country, and to the elevation of the national character as the present 
school act for Uj per Canada. I desire to see but one change in our school law, that is 
to have a direct tax upon property for the maintenance of every school in the land, 
receive a Legislative sanction. For that change I earnestly hope. I desire to see the 
door of every school house throughout the length and breadth of the Province open to all 
and free as the breath of heaven. Canada wDl ever stand deeply indebted to you for your 
unwearied exertions, energetic zeal, and untiring efforts in the education of the Canadian 
youth, and your labors will continue to exert a happy influence upon society when we arc 
no more. It will not only extend to future and yet unborn generations, but it will be 
co-existent with time — co-existent with eternity." 

8. John J. Kerr, JSsq., Winchester : " During my quarterly visits I remarked with 
much pleasure a decided improvement in the common schools of this Township — those 
schools which were free, had a better average attendance than the others ; and I have no 
doubt, were a law enacted to make it compulsory on the people to support that system, 
the result would be most beneficial not only to the community but would arouse the 
youth of the present generation to emulate the literary- knowledge and attainments of the 
nations of Europe. Yes ! I trust ere long the renovating influence of the firee school 
system wDl bring about that period — * that consiunmation so devoutly to be ^-ished* — 
when every youth of aspiring genius in the land may have an opportunity of obtaining 
through scientific acquirements a position in society which may raise him to the summit 
of his wishes, make him an honor to the country of his birth, or his adoption, and cause 
it to be a gratefiil boast with him that he obtained the elementary part of his education 
at a common school. Then indeed will Canada have just reason to count upon orators, 
statesmen, and professional men, who will be the pride of their country, and whose names 
will go down to posterity with honor and dignity.*' 

rv. CouKTT or Pbescott. 

9, Thomas Higginson, Esq., Hawheshwry, West : " My report, as you will obscrre, does 
not exhibit any marked improvement, neither do I anticipate much advancement until we 
cease to employ any but well qualified teachers. Many acknowledge the importance of 
education — concede at once the necessity for the general dissemination of knowledge- 
profess themselves the most liberal and and earnest advocates of common schools — and 
yet they hesitate to pay the services of an eflScient teacher. "We want a better class of 
teachers ; and until trustees are willing to remimerate, I would not say liberally, but 
fairly, teachers of attainment and ability, all hope of respectable progress is very 
problematical. But much as we desire to possess efficient common schools, they alone 
are not sufficient to meet the wants of the community. We must have grammar schools 
also, and in my humble opinion our legislators should give this subject their immediate 
attention. I record with much gratification the slight increase of the number of schooli. 
in which the < word which liyeth and abideth ' is brought prominently before the 
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of OUT common school pupils. To me a more pleasing index to the future prosperity of 
the land of my adoption could not be presented. A system of education having for its 
foundations the lights of human reason, imaided by divine illumination may erect 
Coliseums, cities of Athens, Slc, ; may create a Socrates or a Plato, have a prosperity 
brilliant in it§ ascendancy, but ephemeral in its character — gloomy and desponding in 
its fiill. But attach, nay base upon GK)d's written word, and you build upon a permanent 
and lasting basis which will defy all those powers of anarchy and tumult which so often 
seriously retard the upward and onward progress of every people." 

10. The Beverend MatthevD Elder ^ Plantagenet, South : " My annual report displays a 
decided improvement in the attendance and attainments of the pupils when contrasted 
with those of previous years. Our future prospects are encouraging ; and the present 
state of public opinion in this locality leads me to indulge a hope that for the fixture a 
much greater interest will be manifested in the educational cause." 

V. CoinrTT OP Eussell. 

11. The Beverend John JEdwards, darenee : " I am happy in being able to say that 
Education in this township is advancing. More money has been raised and expended in 
the payment of teachers' salaries than in any former year — ^the schools have been in 
operation a longer period — ^the average attendance greater than in 1851, and upon the 
whole very creditable proficiency has been made by the scholars. The schools are aU free, so 
that the blessings of common school education are as accessible to the children of the poor 
man as those of his prosperous neighbor. We owe our thanks to the Chief Superintend* 
ent for the care he has taken to furnish aU parties concerned^ in managing and teaching 
ourconunon schools with suitable helps for their work. He appears determined that 
Upper Canada shall be second to no country in the new world for affording to its youth 
the unspeakable advantages of a good education." 

12. John WiUon, JSsq,^ Oumherland : " In transmitting the annual report of the schools 
in this township, I regret to say they are generally in a backward state — ^partly owing to 
the ignorance of trustees and a general apathy on the part of parents — a scarcity of 
qualified teachers, and several of the sections being too sm^. Yet there is more interest 
taken on the subject of education than formerly ; and I feel confident that if free schools 
were generally adopted, the result would be most cheering. You will see by the report that 
two of the schools have acted on the free school system during the past year, and two 
more intend adopting it the present year. The schools in general are too small, and all 
of them badly furnished; but as most of the inhabitants are new settlers, I anticipate as 
Hkeir circumstances improve, an improvement in the general character of the schools will 
foUow. I return you my sincere thanks for the Annual School Eeport, for myself, and 
the trustees of the several school sections. I can assure you, sir, the gift is highly appre- 
ciated. There is a great amoimt of ignorance among that class from whom trustees are 
generally elected on school affairs. Pew of the trustees are in possession of the School 
Act, and although each school was furnished with a copy some years ago, little profit has 
come of it. The school registers were very much wanted, as several of the schools were 
unprovided. I hope the circulation of the Journal of Education amongst the trustees 
will add a fresh impetus to the cause of education in this township, and that you may live 
io tee the great end to which you have devoted your energies fully realised.** 
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VI. CoinrrT or Cablbtow. 

13. The Beverend William Lochead, Gloucester , Sfc, : " I tliink 1 am justified in saying 
that there is steady and manifest improvement in the common schools of Osgoode and 61ou* 
oester. Several new school-houses have been erected during the past year, and some of 
these of superior style and accommodation to any formerly erected. Several sections have 
resolved at the late annual meeting to build new school-houses during the present year, of 
still larger dimensions and better accommodations. In some sections very strong and 
bitter opposition has been manifested against a tax upon property for the support of edu* 
cation. Although it is manifest that the free schools are much more numerously attended 
than those supported entirely by rate-bill, and although some privately declare it to be 
most desirable that property should be taxed for education, and that they would rejoice if 
Parliament should enact a general law, imposing a tax upon all property for this purpose, 
yet they are unwilling to vote for it in the presence of their neighbours who are violently 
opposed to it. In these circumstances I recommend to trustees to impose a moderate 
rate-bill and raise only a balance by tax. I anticipate great good from the monthly visit 
of the Journal of Uducatian to the school sections of our Province. Torn: indefatigable 
labours in the cause of education are destined to elevate and bless the youth of our country, 
and to command the admiration and gratitude of a prosperous and enlightened people." 

1^. 27ie Beverend John Flood, Gower, Norths Sf^, : '* I am afraid that you will not per- 
ceive much improvement during the past year in the schools which I have been superintend- 
ing. Their advancement is slow. Nevertheless, education is progressing. Its progress 
cannot be very well shown in the columns of a formal report, but there is a strong and 
increasing interest in school matters, which will, before long, produce good results. There 
are many hindrances to geiieral instruction, but these are already beginning to disappear ; 
and the time is approaching when difficulties will be overcome, and school afBEurs will be 
conducted without contention." 

VII. CoxnrTY or Gbbntilli. 

15. Jame$ Olappertony Esq,, Augusta : '* Those sections in which firee schools have been 
adopted, are still being continued, with one or two exceptions, and those which are not free 
are being carried on by putting a small rate-bill upon each child going to school, and 
assessing property to make up the teacher's salary. This latter plan is the favorite one in 
our section of country. I trust the time is near at hand when the schools will all be 
made free by law, till then, there will be contentions and hard feelings shown by the free- 
holders at every annual and special meeting. I am convinced that the apportioning the 
public money according to average attendance will have the effect of maldng trustees keep 
the schools open longer. Those sections which were generally kept open six months, have, 
the past year, been open from seven to nine months." 

16. The Beverend James Geggie, JEdwardshurgh: "Our report shows that progress 
during the year has been but small among us, and that we must make great advances 
before we can consider ourselves in that state of efficiency which it should be our endeavor 
to reach. In most of our school sections no effort is made to obtain apparatus. Too 
many of the children are not at school. We have no common school libraries. But we 
have at least 10 sabbath school libraries, with upwaf'ds of 1,000 volumes ; and when some 
taste for reading is acquired we may expect that endeavors will be made to obtain common 
ichool libraries. Free achools iie far from gaining fiivor : and it is my decided Opinictt 
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tluiit the legislature should by law say, let every school throughout the country be firee ! — 
Sbt the people will not voluntarily, and with sufiEicient liberality, support the schools. We 
hare no separate schools, and our school system should have no such element of self 
^JeftrHCtion." 

17. The JBeverend Joseph Anderstm, Oower^ South : " The desire of knowledge and 
the mode of acquiring it have engaged the attention of the wise and prudent in every age ; 
but in no previous age of the world has the same amount of energy been employed to 
develop the powers of the human mind and to clothe them with useM knowledge as is 
bestowed in the present age. In former times there might have been found in a family 
<me who had received a little education ; while at the same time, all the other branches of 
the family were left in total darkness in point of scientific knowledge. How pleasant 
must it be to the eye of every enlightened mind at the present time, to see the parents of ' 
«vei7 creed pushing forward and striving to have their children educated. The enlightened 
system of education which you devised for this Province, and which must have cost you 
ipreat labor and intense study, I am happy to say appears to give general satisfaction. The- 
ftee school system is now better received and more duly appreciated than it hitherto has^ 
been. In this section of country the tone of education is greatly advanced. Our boards 
of public instruction are using more precaution than formerly in certifying for incompetent 
teachers; the consequence of which is that we are now favored with competent teachers, 
and the most happy results are experienced.'* 

IS. The Beverend W. Ji Maodowell, Oxford : '^ At present, I have only time to 
remark that the schools in this neighbourhood are much improved, and education is 
receiving a much healthier tone than formerly, for which the people are indebted more to 
the school law, as at present established, than to their own individual exertions. And it 
<»ily requires 4the free school system and public libraries to make the system somewhat 
4»mplete. 

Tin. CoTJNTT OF Leeds. 

19. Leune Cfhipman, JBkq,, Bastard and Burgess^ South: "The want of efficient 
teachers in some sections is felt to the serious detriment of education, but I hope soon to 
see this difficulty removed ; and I believe the present year there will be a better class of . 
teachers than formerly, as there are several now engaged who, having been trained in the ' 
BFormal School, can impart the way of instruction to others — and I hope ere long, tp SjBe 
an increasing interest on behalf of education, I am happy to inform you that a decided 
improvement has taken place within a few years with regard to our school-houses, there 
being now eight of stone in this township (Bastard) and three more of the same material 
are expected to be built the ensuing summer ; most of them we have being large and 
commodious." 

20. Thos. Vanettm^ Esq,^ Escottj Leeds and Lansdown^ Front : "Itaffi)rdsmemuchplea- 
aure to say that education is rather improving ; there are more free schools in these townships 
this year than in any former year, and there appears to be a growing inclination amongst 
all dassses toward the free school system. You will perceive by the report that most of 
^tue school houses are not in a very good state of repair — two of the most miserable of than, 
however, have been removed, and new ones erected in their stead ; — one of log, in Leeds, 
the other a very neat stoae one in Escott ; and two more either of stone or brick are in 

(ion to be hg^ tl;^ fKEeaant year. It is vwy desirable that all the miserable lof 
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BcHool houseil should be removed, and new stone or brick ones erected on the most improved 
plan in their stead. I consider warm, commodious and well ventilated school-houses the 
strongest manifestation of educational improvement, and the harbingers of intellectual 
development. Your annual report may be considered a store-house of information to every 
inquiring mind, on all subjects connected with education in Canada West. It is a key of 
information to every officer connected with common schools, and the answers in the latter 
part of it given to certain questions proposed by trustees and others, are likely to set ^t 
rest many doubtful matters, and .save a great deal of correspondence with the Education 
Office. The Journal of Education being sent free to every incorporated body of trustees, 
will render them great assistance in the discharge of their duty, uid leave them with with- 
out excuse in regard to the practical working of the School Act : it may be considered a 
good and useful paper, and might be read with profit by every family in Canada. No 
doubt there are some few individuals who are prejudiced against the present school law ; but I 
have invariably found such characters almost entirely ignorant of it, founding their 
prejudices on the reports and opinions of others : I have even heard some say it was 
lengthy, and hard to be understood, although they could not refer to any School Act in 
any country, or to any heretofore in Canada so short, or so easy to be understood. The 
union of common schools with grammar schools is a step in the right quarter, and is 
likely to confer an incalculable good on the laboring class in Canada whereby they will be 
enabled to procure for their children those higher branches of education which their 
circumstances otherwise could not obtain — giving talent and industry a £ur oppor^ 
tunity to compete with wealth. A more equal apportionment of the grammar school fund 
would be another step much required. The large, wealthy towns, and villages, where 
there are the most wealthy scholars, best able to pay and help themselves, draw a much 
larger share of the fund than they should, thereby leaving the grammar schools in thinly 
populated villages, a very small share of the fond — on account of which trustees are 
scarcely able to keep a grammar school teacher employed. You will likewise discover by 
the reports that the average attendance in these townships is small, as well as in other 
parts of Canada. One cause of this appears te be the constant change of teachers who 
take up school teaching as a necessary convenience ; consequently they feel no interest in 
the education of the youth. NothLag short of professional teachers will answer. It 
would be well to introduce a clause in the School Act that no teacher shall hold a first 
class certificate after the Ist. day of April, 1855, unless he or she was trained in the 
Normal School ; and that no teacher shall hold a second class certificate after the 1st. day 
of April, 1856, unless they were trained in the Normal School; and the qualification of 
the third class teacher after the Ist day of April, 1855, should be the same as now required 
for the second dass : this would have a great tendency to make school teaching a profession 
and at the same time would afford ample opportunity to teachers to comply with it. 
Another cause of poor attendance is the short period of the school year, which constantly 
affords an opportunity of discharging the teacher at the end of six months. This checks 
the ambition of the zealous teacher, who gets tired of his calling, and seeks employment in 
some other way, more constant and becoming : it has no better effect on the children 
who, being free from, and severed from their teacher, lose their relish for learning and 
become exposed to fall into idle habits. To remedy this a Kttle, it would be well as 
soon as possible to lengthen the school year to nine months, and after 1856 to lengthen it 
to twelve months. Another preventive to poor attendance, if it were not deemed despotic, 
would be to make parents in each school section who without reasonable excuse neglect to 
mA their pbildren while the school is kept open, pay dzpenoe per month for tha time of 
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absence to Ae tnutees of their section to apply to the payment of the teacher's salaiy. 
This would have a great tendency to induce careless parents to send their idle children to 
•cbooL I cannot close these remarks without bearing testimony to the great progress that 
b being made in the school in the village of Gkuianoque under a teacher who had been 
trained in the Normal School — an evident proof of the value it is destined to bestow on 
Canada.*' 

21. Henry P. WaiMmrn, Ikq.^ Leedt and Lantdown^ Bear : " Our schools are in much 
tfaa aame condition as they were last year — all the school houses with one room, without 
much furniture, except desks and seats. No libraries — ^no large maps hung up for the 
uae of pupils. Our school corporations think themselves well satisfied if they can obtain 
the national books as authorized by the Provincial Council of Public Instruction. The 
introduction of the Journal qf Education to each corporation of school trustees will be 
likely to diffuse useful information relative to schools, the want of which has caused much 
difficulty. The county boards of education to grant certificates to teachers is, in my 
opinion, an admirable provision of the law. Immoral and incompetent teachers have, 
under the practical working of these boards, been excluded from teaching. It is also well 
calculated to protect trustee corporations against incompetent teachers, inasmuch as they 
have to appear before a tribunal which inquires into their moral character as well as 
of their scientific acquirements. The power given to local superintendents to annul 
certificates until the next sitting of the county board, if judiciously exercised, is a very 
needful one. The education of the youth of our laud is a great work ; and if all school 
officers do their duty according to the general instructions given, the present working of 
the school law will prove a blessing to the country. Give us education — ^free to all as the 
sunlight of heaven. Education is the best wealth a nation can be in possession of. It is 
next ip the love of God shed abroad in the heart — fitting the young for important stations 
id society. 

IX. COUKTT OF LaKABK. 

22. John A. Murdoch, Esq., Bathurtt, ^c. : " You will observe, that there are several 
school sections in which no school has been kept for some years. These are commonly 
small school sections, which never prosper. Though an effort is sometimes made to start 
a school, it is usually given up after perhaps half a year's teaching, as being too burthen- 
some. There are no fewer than 12 or 14 such sections within my limits, containing a 
school population of from 400 to 500 children. Some of these will no doubt be sent to 
school in some of the adjoining sections, but the greater part will be permitted to grow 
1^ in ignorance. This being the case municipal councillors ought to pause before 
altering a school section, so as to make two out of one, since as a general rule small 
sections do no good. — I am happy to state that the salaries now offered our teachers are a 
shade higher than in former years. People are beginning to understand how a cheap 
teachor may be the dearest. Many of our best and most talented teachers have gone to 
the Normal school, and after having improved themselves in that excellent institution, 
they have found it to their advantage to remain and teach in the western part of Upper 
Canada, where the salaries paid to teachers are much higher than they are here. It may 
naturally be expected that as teachers rise in character and efficiency they will receive a 
better remuneration for their services than they have hitherto done. Numben of our 
young teachers are now studying to qualify themselves to pass a session in the Normal 
mhooL — Yon will also observe that in some instances free schools have been adopted^ and 



that in those sections the attendance has been niuneroua. Many persons fbrmerlj^ hostile 
to a ^e-school system have wholly altered their opinions and begin even to express a 
wish that our legiaUture would establish free schools by law. In the schools under my 
charge the mode alluded to in my last year's report is most generally adopted — that of 
each subscribing according to his ability, or, if by rate bill, paying for two out of a family 
and sending all the rest to school without any further charge, thus making it partislly a 
free schooL I may add, that, in this part of the province, the general opinion is adverse 
to the establishment of sectarian schools. There are none now within my limits. — 
Wherever there is a thorough mixture of all denominations in a neighborhood, sectarian 
schools are not practicable. In country places it takes the united efforts of men of all 
creeds to support one school : a plurality is out of the question. Should the attempt to 
divide the school fund among the differ^it religious bodies in Canada ever succeed, we 
may bid adieu to a national system of common schools. Though some few alteratioiiis maj 
be expedient, our present school law, (now that it begins to be understood,) se^nis on the 
whole to work well. Through its operation our schools are gradually becoming move 
efficient, and our teachers a more respectable class of men than formerly. 

28. Edward Byrne, Esq,, Bwyesf, North : '' The late date at which I received the 
blank must account for the non-appearance of my r^ort until now. Probably it may not 
afford the information you would desire, but it contains a true statement of all circum* 
stances connected with education in this township ; and I am pleased to remark that 
teachers and parents in general are aroused from the apathy that prevailed amongst them 
with regard to education. The grand topic of discussion now is the cultivation of the 
youth of the country. All parents, and those having charge of children, consider that 
without education the rising generation nev^ can be so useful to society, nor so profitable 
to themselves. The schools of this township have all been conducted on the fin^e schocd 
system this year ; and I may say it is permanently established, for those adverse to it 
deem all further opposition as unavailing. The chief source of hostility to the free school 
system was short sighted selfishness ; and all that was necessary to convert antagonists 
into friends was to show them that, even in the inmiediate advantage of money matters, the 
tree school system was certain to prove most beneficial. In illustration of the &ct that 
mistaken views had engendered much of the opposition that fr^e schools had to encounter 
— at the late annual meeting in one of the sections under my superintendence where I 
lectured on the subject, I clearly proved to the inhabitants that it would be to their 
interest to adopt a free school by pointing out the many advantages that it afforded over 
any other ; and urging in addition the obligations incumbent upon parents in respect to 
their offspring in providing for them the best possible education as regards their temporal 
imd eternal welfiBore, I am happy to state that upon this occasion some of the most 
determined opponents of the free school system were so fully convinced of its good effects, 
that though they came to oppose, they voted for it, and others went away without voting 
on either side. Xow that the system has freely set in we may confidently calculate upon 
many receiving education who would otherwise be neglected. This fact many who 
formerly opposed, are now compelled to admit, on witnessing the crowded state of the 
•chools, and remembering the thinly occupied benches of former days* In the course of 
my official visits to those sections where free schools were in operation, I admired the 
accuracy, promptness, and ability, with which the pupils acquitted themselves in the 
different classes enumerated in the report. Thero ar^ some columns blank in the report^ 
pad others tha^ X woul4 wish to see taught in crnvj common school, via: algphra^ geometqr* 
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demento of natural philosophy, plane trigonometiy, and astronomy, which I am sorry to 
Bay are very little thought of by parents or trustees. The schools of this township are 
very well provided with desks and seats, and there is money now in the hands of the 
imstees of two sections to purchase a set of large maps on rollers, which I hope will be in 
the schools shortly. Trustees have now no reason to use as an argument their ignorance 
irfthe law for non-compliance with its provisions: the "Annual Report of the Chier 
Superintendent " and the Journal of Education, furnished to each corporation in Upper 
Canada, contain all necessaiy information to guide them in the performance of their duties. 
This latter boon is another of the many obligations under which you have placed the 
people of Upper Cuiada, in your unceasing exertions in bdialf of education generally. 
The great urn of the friends of education is to concentrate the intellectual powers of the 
Fjrovinoe in behalf of free schools, trusting to find you still the best, as you have hitherto 
htea the first friend of that system in Canada." 

24. 2%0 Reverend J, B. Worrell, Mmele^, North : " With respect to the schools in 
&» township generally, I may say they are improving. More interest is taken in them, 
and an increasing desire to improve the school houses. The gift of the Journal qf 
will, I doubt not, greatly tend to help forward the good work.^ 



25. John McAdam, Esq.y jPackenham : " Year after year we are slowly but steadily 
to a universal free school system, which climax of my hopes through your 
nnoeasing efforts, aided by a generous and enlightened people, I trust may soon be 
attained. The transmission of the Journal of JSklucation to the various local superintendents, 
municipal corporations, and trustees, will, I feel satisfied, be attended with most beneficial 
reaiilta. It gives all parties an opportunity of knowing for themselves and not depend- 
ag^ as many of them do, on the word of others, who know equally as little of the operationa 
of tiie adiool law as themselves, and who, unless stimulated, jog on in the old track. As 
ihia, in all probability, is the last report I shall have the pleasure of sending you, I have to 
tiusdc you for the attention and dispatch which all my communications have met with at 
your hands ; and to congratulate you on our present progressive system of education, 
which is mainly attributable to your humane and patriotic exertions." 

26. The Reverend John McMorine, Eamsay : " There has been a good deal of oppo- 
sition and mustering of forces against the free school system, and with such success, that 
only one section was entirely free, last year, and two partially so. Those parents who 
have no children of school age, are almost unanimously against it, and even those who 
have, are so taunted with the supposed meanness of getting their children educated at 
their Betghbor's expense, that they are sometimes induced to vote against it also. The 
eonseqnenoe ia that, for the present year also, very few sections have adopted that mode 
of raising the teachers' salary. At the same time I believe that were the system imposed 
hy law without reference to the sentiments of parents, and without leaving them any 
choice, the thing would be quietly submitted to. K such be the ultimate intention of the 
legislatiune, I think the sooner it is done the better. A majority of the schools during 
1862 have been well, and a few very efficiently taught ; but some also have been under 
poor teachers, and, as an usual consequence, have been as poorly attended. Low salaries 
and a consequent scarcity of teachers, are the causes of the deficiency in the quality of 
several schools. Almost every teacher however low his qualifioaftions or small his siiccess 
k tMching is picked up and employed." 
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X. COUITTT OV BXKTBSW. 

27. Duncan Berguson^Esq.yAdmoiUm^^e.: '' We shall not have good schools here until 
the free school system is adopted, which, I trust, will be soon. One school section in 
Bromley is now on that principle." 

28. William HolUday, Esq,, Bagot Sfe : '' You wiU perceive by my report that the 
cause of education is making some progress in these townships, at least if the number of 
schools be any indication of its advancement. The free school system is certainly superior 
to any other that I am conversant with fbr the education of the mass. Let those thereforo 
that have the means and no children, consider the difference between schools and no schools. 
It must be clear that property in an educated, and consequently civilized, community, is 
enhanced in value. Children educated under parents who sincerely wish them to be so^ 
are equal to a well mounted police for the security of property in their neighbourhood, 
instead of being pilferers and aggressors whenever an opportunity offers. Unless the free 
school system is generally adopted in townships like these where the inhabitants are 
generally of the poorer class, it is impossible, according to my view, tliat education can 
prosper. There are, no doubt, many patriotic men who have no children or whose familiea 
have grown up, who, nevertheless, give willingly and cheerfully of their substance for such 
laudable purposes ; but there are many g^reat men, many noble, at least so called am<»ig 
men that nothing short of the pen of inspiration can persuade them to open their eyes 
and enable them to see the actual position they stand in with respect to society in this 
particular. Previous to my appointment as local superintendent, I argued against free 
schools for the reason that my family was large according to my assessment, and delicaqr 
made me speak against the system, being averse to have any man contribute to the 
education of my children ; but since my appointment I find it a duty incumbent on me to 
advocate the system which is most likely to produce the most beneficial results to society 
at large ; although on this account I have been blamed for inconsistency. I therefore 
coincide with a great many local superintendents, that a legislative enactment woiild stop 
the mouths of gainsayers. Let the free school system become law, and I am confident it 
will prove a universal blessing. Your school report and Journal qf Education are doing 
more to awaken dormant sensibilities in this quarter than anything hitherto produced. 
They are in perfect keeping with the school act which intends that the people shall not 
die for lack of knowledge if they will only receive willingly the benefits bestowed upon 
them." 

29. Andrew W. Irving^ Esq,, Pembroke, ^c.,.* "I hope the time is not' fiur distant 
when you will succeed in your laudable efforts to get the fi-ee school system established by 
law throughout the province. I am satisfied that then, and not till then, education will univer* 
sally prevail in the land. I have not delivered any formal lecture in any of the school sections 
under my care : such lectures .have been so poorly attended that I judged it better at the 
quarterly examination, which I always strive to attend, to give such advice and infi>nnation 
on educational matters as I think necessary on the occasion. The Journal oj 
Education comes regularly. The arrangement of supplying local superintendents with 
this excellent periodical is a very wise one. I am sure this method of circulating it will 
tend to advance the cause of education most materially." 

80. Tke Beoerend Ohairlee Msmeonf Bon^ ^c, : '' I am happy to inform you of the 
improvement in the system of common schools under my superintendence. YonnmAj 
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there were no free schools in Eoss and consequently but one school in the township. But 
by publicly lecturing upon the free school system and explaining its utility, prejudice has 
given way to better feelings, and I have the pleasure to know that there will be three free 
schools in Eoss this year. In Westmeath the free school system is fast coming into 
operation in the several sections. I think that with one exceptive clause — that which 
lesres it optional to provide for the support of schools in any other way than on this 
system — Upper Canada has the best school law of any country in the world. If I am 
asked why I like it the best ? I answer, because it affords a means of education to every 
class of children, and to every child in each class. And is in fact so much like the blessed 
Oospel which says, * whosoever will come, may come ' that I cannot but love it. If that 
system was at once established by law and made binding upon all sections we should have 
more schools and more than we now have. The trustees in several sections finding they have 
power to build and tax the school sections, are building, and finishing those houses which 
were begun ; and there will soon be a school house in every section, and I hope a school 
in erery school house. The circulation of the Journal among the people is awakening 
them to action, and I think that if a little help by way of an extra grant of money for a 
few years could be given them (for they are but poor) it would accomplish much good. I 
eaonot close this without tendering to yourself and those connected with your department 
my sincere thanks for the promptitude and urbanity which you have displayed upon all 
occasions when I have sought information from you ; and I wish you increasing prosperity 
in your efforts for improving the educational £Eu;ilities of the rising generation." 

XI. CouKTT or FnoirrzyAC. 

81. The Beverend T» W, Allen, Kingston : " In transmitting my annual report of 
schools in the township of Kingston, it gives me much ])leasure to express the conviction 
that a good degree of improvement has taken place in many of them during the past year. 
The school houses generally are in better repair ; and in several of the schools a better 
system of instruction and discipline has been introduced. Though many of the reports of 
the trustees needed alteration, and correction, still on the whole they were infinitely 
superior to those of last year, both in point of fulness and accuracy. I see most of the 
local superintendents attribute the excellence of the school to the character of the teacher. 
This is true as far as it goes ; but I am persuaded the root of the efficiency of a school 
lies in the liberality of the people, and the interest which they manifest in the cause of 
education. Wherever a proper salary is given, a good teacher is the result ; but when 
trustees offer a pittance, less than that given to a decent domestic servant, to a teacher, 
it is sorely folly to expect a well-informed person to demean himself by accepting it. I 
hare endeavored, both in my lectures and otherwise, to impress the people with the neces- 
sity of giving good salaries to their teachers, and, to this end, of being united among them- 
selves ; for division is fr^uently the cause of small salaries. It is to increased remunera- 
tioDy and to the labors of the Normal School, that we must look for permanent improve- 
ment in the efficiency of our teachers. The registers which you sent will be productive of 
much good, and have been thankfully received. It may seem strange that a greater number 
of school lectures were not delivered during the past year ; it has not been owing to my 
neglect however, but to the apathy of the school sections, that many more were not deli- 
vered. I gave aU sections in the township, in which there was a schoolhouse or other 
building suitable for the purpose, the opportunity of hearing a lecture on some educational 
•ulgeet^ and it has not been my liKilt that this opportunity was not embraced." 
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ft better flalaiy, till some who are now locked up to as the leading (retarding) men, shall 
luive passed off the stage — ^and till some Tinalt0ral)l6 school Act shall have been passed. 
Sveiy new Act is opposed by the majority, often because they will not understand it. 
You will observe by the Report that there were four * free schools ' in this Township last 
year, all of which worked admirably. This year «11 the schools in the Township except 
one are conducted on the subscription principle, with instructions to the trustees to assess 
any balance that may be required. This seems to be the fevorite system in this locality, 
tmd I think it will work well. I observed last year that in one school the average was not 
Bo great as in 1851, under the subscription principle, and I am convinced that individuals 
who will not exert themselves to educate their children will not send them when they will 
be educated free." 

8. John Murray f E9q,y Lochiel : ** With regard to the progress of education here, I 
may say that it is in a backward state ; and will, I believe continue to be so, until the 
free school system becomes a general law. The trustees were generally in favor of it ; and 
from my own personal knowledge of the apathy and indifference that prevail in these 
parts with regard to education, I may safely say that until we get fr'ee schools established 
by a general Act of Parliament, we can never see education prospering. 1 beg to offer 
my thanks in behalf of the Trustees of the several school sections imder my jurisdiction, 
for your kindness in sending the Journal of Education to them. It must have a powerfrd 
influence in raising the standard of education here." 

n. County op Stobmont. 

4. I%« Beverend J. Charles Q^in, Osnabruck : " We have neither private nor aepavate 
schools in this Township, so far as I am aware, nor any Grammar School. The County 
Grammar School is situated in the town of Cornwall. A larger number of our schools is 
on the free principle this year than the last ; and most of us hope it will be settled at 
once and forever on the fr'ee principle. Although much remains to be done in this 
township for the better management of schools, and to create an interest in education and 
general intelligence ; yet there is a greatiy increased zeal already observable in this 
respect, as a residence of three years enables me to testify. Our teachers, although 
still far frx)m being what they ought to be, are nevertheless exhibiting great improvement ; 
and trustees, for the most part, seem anxious to employ a better class than they were 
formerly satisfied "'R-ith." 

III. Conrrx op Dundas. 

5. WilUam John JEUdley Esq,, MaHlia : *' My utmost exertions have been used both 
publicly and privately to have the excellent system of fr'ee schools (which it is hoped will 
tdtimately supersede all others) established throughout this township ; and I am happy to 
eay that, out of the nineteen schools in it at the last annual meetings, thirteen of them 
«re to be conducted on that syeltem for the current year ; and I hope next year that the 
local Superintendent will not have to state the lamentable fact that out of 1183 pupils 
between the ages of 5 and 16 only 801 attended school at all — thus leaving 882 that 
never entered a school-house the past year. I trust this present year that the schools will 
be better attended, and kept open a longer time ; and that the great and grand cause of 
education will be more zealously promoted. But the great barrier impeding its progress, 
is owing, it must be confessed, to the lamentable parsimony which prevails ; thereby 
preventing sections from securing the services of good and able teachers." 
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6. The Beverend Jamet Harris, Mountain: "This year the free school system has been 
generally adopted. I think this wiQ remove the chief obstacle to our success, inasmuch 
as it will enable trustees to pay higher salaries, and consequently, to employ better 
teaohara. To describe some in this place, would be derogatory in the highest degree to 
tbe very name of teaching, May I ask whether in such instances it would not be more 
advantageous for trustees, when they engage incompetent persons for twelve months, to 
■end them the first six to receive in part a Normal School training ? Until we have 
superior teachers, and a willingness on the part of parents to spend a few dollars on books* 
our common schools, with all their provisions, must be radically defective. I beg to 
present to the Chief Superintendent the sincere thanks of trustees and myself for hia 
kindness in sending to ub respectively a copy of the Journal of Education, an 
acraogement well fitted, I doubt not, to be productive of much good." 

7. Emenon Boss, Esq., Williamsbwrgh : " It affords me no small degree of satisfaction 
to be able to state that the improvement made in the schools over which I have had charge 
for the last three years is far, for beyond my most sanguine expectation. Firmly 
impressed with the fact that, to elevate and permanently better the wretched and almost 
irretrievable condition of oiur common schools, no step could be taken — ^no course pursued, 
calculated to eff*ect that grand and glorious object, other than to secure the services of 
persons of high moral and intellectual attainment, as instructors of the rising generation, 
my first and great aim upon entering on the difficult and trying duties of my office, was to 
influence parents and trustees to employ none but faithful, energetic, and well qualified 
teachers. For the accomplishment of this high purpose, I used my utmost endeavors in 
attempting to induce trustees to hold out greater inducements to teachers, by paying 
higher salaries than they had previously been in the habit of doing ; and I am happy to 
say that my labor in this respect, has been crowned with more than common success. 
The salaries for the last year rank nearly fifty per cent higher than those of 1849 or of 
any year previous to that date ; and I believe 1 can boast of Williamsburgh emplojdng a 
greater nimiber of thoroughly qualified teachers than any other, or, indeed, all the other 
townships in the whole Eastern District counted together. But, notwithstanding that 
the most successful and best experienced teachers have been engaged, and a vast improve- 
ment made, yet the benefits resulting from their labors .fiUl far short of that which would 
have resulted, had those teachers been supplied with proper books, maps, globes, and other 
apparatus, to illustrate and explain the principles of the various branches of learning 
taught in their respective schools. However zealous a teacher may be, it is as impossible 
for him to discharge his duty to the interest of the school section in which he is engaged 
without having the means placed in his power to do so, as it would be for a laborer upon a 
&nn to work for the benefit of his employer, without having agricultural implements at 
his comnumd. It is equally absurd to expect a satia&ctory amount of labor in the school 
house by the one, and upon the fium by the other. The great and absolute neceessity of 
fumiahing each and every school section with proper books, maps, &c., cannot be too 
stnmgly impressed upon the minds of trustees ; so too of providing their sections with 
an authorised school Begister and the Jou/mal c^ Edueation. Last year having feuled iu 
^^ ^ n f^ng trustees to subscribe for a school Begister and the Journal of Education^ I as a 
last resort petitioned the Township Council in the warmest terms for the means to 
enable me to furnish every school section within my jurisdiction with these requisites ;: 
explaining: to them that it was not only placing a pewer&Q auxiliaiy in the hands of 
tnuteea to assist them in discharging the impovtonli. daties of their rea|>onBible office^ but 
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that it was expedient for economy's sake to do so. Happily you had anticipated the 
liberality of the Council in this respect, and the aid was invaluable, for we might as well 
be without as with a law, unless that law is properly carried into operation. I candidly, 
and sincerely believe that there never was a school law under any form of Grovernment so 
well adapted (if not to the wishes) to the wants of the people, or one so well calculated 
in every respect to contribute so effectually to the welfare of society, to the future 
happiness of the country, and to the elevation of the national character as the present 
school act for U) per Canada. I desire to see but one change in our school law, that is 
to have a direct tax upon property for the maintenance of every school in the land, 
receive a Legislative sanction. For that change I earnestly hope. I desire to see the 
door of every school house throughout the length and breadth of the Province open to all 
and free as the breath of heaven. Canada will ever stand deeply indebted to you for your 
\inwearied exertions, energetic zeal, and untiring efforts in the education of the Canadian 
youth, and your labors will continue to exert a happy influence upon society when we arc 
no more. It will not only extend to future and yet unborn generations, but it will be 
co-existent with time — co-existent with eternity." 

• 

8. John J, Kerr, Esq., Winchester : " During my quarterly visits I remarked with 
much pleasure a decided improvement in the common schools of this Township — those 
schools which were free, had a better average attendance than the others ; and I have no 
doubt, were a law enacted to make it compulsory on the people to support that system, 
the result would be most beneficial not only to the community but woidd arouse the 
youth of the present generation to emulate the literary knowledge and attainments of the 
nations of Europe. Yes ! I trust ere long the renovating influence of the free school 
system will bring about that period — * that consummation so devoutly to be wished* — 
when every youth of aspiring genius in the land may have an opportunit}- of obtaining 
through scientific acquirements a position in society which may raise him to the summit 
of his wishes, make him an honor to the country of his birth, or his adoption, and cause 
it to be a grateful boast with him that he obtained the elementary part of his education 
at a common school. Then indeed will Canada have just reason to count upon orators, 
statesmen, and professional men, who will be the pride of their country, and whose names 
will go down to posterity with honor and dignity." 

IV. CouNTT or Pbescott. 

9. Thomas Higginson, Esq., Rawheshury, West : " My report, as you will observe, does 
not exhibit any marked improvement, neither do I anticipate much advancement until we 
cease to employ any but well qualified teachers. Many acknowledge the importance of 

education — concede at once the necessity for the general dissemination of knowledge 

profess themselves the most liberal and and earnest advocates of common schools— -and 
yet they hesitate to pay the services of an efficient teacher. We want a better class of 
teachers ; and until trustees are willing to remunerate, I would not say liberally, but 
feirly, teachers of attainment and ability, all hope of respectable progress is very 
problematical. But much as we desire to possess efficient common schools, they alone 
are not sufficient to meet the wants of the community. We must have grammar schools 
also, and in my humble opinion our legisktors should give this subject their immediate 
attention- I record with much gratification the slight increase of the number of schools, 
in which the 'word which liveth and abideth' is brought prominentlj before the 
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of our common school pupils. To me a more pleasing index to the future prosperity of 
the bind of my adoption could not be presented. A system of education having for its 
foundations the lights of human reason, unaided by divine illumination may erect 
Coliseums, cities of Athens, &c. ; may create a Socrates or a Plato, have a prosperity 
brilliant in itq ascendancy, but ephemeral in its character — ^gloomy and desponding in 
he fiill. But attach, nay base upon Gbd's written word, and you build upon a permanent 
and lasting basis which will defy all those powers of anarchy and tumult which so often 
•erioualy retard the upward and onward progress of every people." 

10. 2^ Beverend Matthew Elder, Flantagenety South : ** My annual report displays a 
decided improvement in the attendance and attainments of the pupils when contrasted 
with those of previous years. Our future prospects are encouraging ; and the present 
state of public opinion in this locality leads me to indulge a hope that for the future a 
much greater interest will be manifested in the educational cause.*' 

V. Coxmrr op Busszll. 

11. The Beverend John Edwards, Clarence : '* I am happy in being able to say that 
Sdueation in this township is advancing. More money has been raised and expended in 
the payment of teachers' salaries than in any former year — the schools have been in 
operation a longer period — the average attendance greater than in 1851, and upon the 
whole very creditable proficiency has been made by the scholars. The schools are all free, so 
that the blessings of common school education are as accessible to the children of the poor 
man as those of his prosperous neighbor. We owe our thanks to the Chief Superintend- 
ent for the care he has taken to furnish all parties concerned^ in managing and teaching 
our common schools with suitable helps for their work. He appears determined that 
Upper Canada shall be second to no country in the new world for affording to its youth 
the unspeakable advantages of a good education." 

12. John Wilson, Esq,, Cumberland : " In transmitting the annual report of the schools 
in this township, I regret to say they are generally in a backward state— partly owing to 
the ignorance of trustees and a general apathy on the part of parents — a scarcity of 
qualified teachers, and several of the sections being too snudl. Yet there is more interest 
taken on the subject of education than formerly ; and I feel confident that if free schools 
were generally adopted, the result would be most cheering. You will see by the report that 
two of the schools have acted on the free school system during the past year, and two 
more intend adopting it the present year. The schools in general are too small, and all 
of them badly funiished; but as most of the inhabitants are new settlers, I anticipate as 
tbeir circumstances improve, an improvement in the general character of the schools will 
follow. 1 return you my sincere thanks for the Annual School Beport, for myself, and 
the trustees of the several school sections. I can assure you, sir, the gift is highly appre- 
ciated. There is a great amount of ignorance among that class fr^m whom trustees are 
generally elected on school affiurs. Few of the trustees are in possession of the School 
Act, and although each school was furnished with a copy some years ago, little profit has 
come of it. The school registers were very much wanted, as several of the schools were 
unprovided. I hope the circulation of the Journal of Education amongst the trustees 
will add a fresh impetus to the cause of education in this township, and that you may live 
io see tbe great end to which you have devoted your energies fully realised." 
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VI. CouiffTT or QhXLVtov, 

13. The Beverend William Loeheady Gloucester ^ Sfc, : " I think 1 am justified in saying 
that there is steady and manifest improvement in the common schools of Osgoode and Glou* 
caster. Several new school-houses have been erected during the past year, and some of 
these of superior style and accommodation to any formerly erected. Several sections have 
resolved at the late annual meeting to build new school-houses during the present year, of 
stm larger dimensions and better accommodations. In some sections very strong and 
bitter opposition has been manifested against a tax upon property for the support of edu- 
cation. Although it is manifest that the free schools are much more numerously attended 
than those supported entirely by rate-bill, and although some privately declare it to be 
most desirable that property should be taxed for education, and that they would rejoice if 
Parliament should enact a general law, imposing a tax upon all property for this purpose, 
yet they are unwilling to vote for it in the presence of their neighbours who are violently 
opposed to it. In these circumstances I recommend to trustees to impose a moderate 
rate-bill and raise only a balance by tax. I anticipate great good from the monthly visit 
oi ihe Journal of Education to the school sections of our Province. Your indefatigable 
labours in the cause of education are destined to elevate and bless the youth of our country, 
and to command the admiration and gratitude of a prosperous and enlightened people." 

1^!. The Beverend John Flood, Oower, North, <^c. : '* I am afraid that you will not per- 
ceive much improvement during the past year in the schools which I have been superintend- 
ing. Their advancement is slow. Nevertheless, education is progressing. Its progress 
cannot be very well shown in the columns of a formal report, but there is a strong and 
increasing interest in school matters, which will, before long, produce good results. There 
are many hindrances to general instruction, but these are already beginning to disappear ; 
and the time is approaching when di£&culties will be overcome, and school affairs will be 
conducted without contention." 

VII. COUKTT OP GbENTELLI. 

15. Jamei Olapperion^ iSi^., Augusta : '* Those sections in which firee schools have been 
adopted, are still being continued, with one or two exceptions, and those which are not free 
are being carried on by putting a small rate-bill upon each child going to school, and 
assessing property to make up the teacher's salary. This latter plan is the favorite one in 
our section of country. I trust the time is near at hand when the schools will all be 
made free by law, till then, there will be contentions and hard feelings shown by the free- 
holders at every annual and special meeting. I am convinced that the apportioning the 
public money according to average attendance will have the effect of making trustees keep 
the schools open longer. Those sections which were generally kept open six months, have, 
the past year, been open fr^m seven to nine months." 

16. The Severend James Oeggie, Edwardshurgh: "Our report shows that progress 
during the year has been but small among us, and that we must make great advances 
before we can consider ourselves in that state of efficiency which it should be our endeavor 
to reach. In most of our school sections no effort is made to obtain apparatus. Too 
many of the children are not at school. We have no common school libraries. But we 
have at least 10 sabbath school libraries, with upwards of 1,000 volumes ; and when some 
taste for reading is acquired we may expect that endeavors will be made to obtain common 
9chool librariee. Free achoolfl are far from gaining &vor : and it is mr decided 6pim<)tt 
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that the legislature should bj law say, let every school throughout the country be firee ! — 
Smt the people will not voluntarily, and with sufficient liberality, support the schools. We 
haia no separate schools, and our school system should have no such element of self 
4eitrHetion.'^ 

17. 2^ Reverend Joseph Anderson, Oower, South : " The desire of knowledge and 
the mode of acquiring it have engaged the attention of the wise and prudent in every age ; 
but in no previous age of the world has the same amount of energy been employed to 
develop the powers of the human mind and to clothe them with useful knowledge as is 
l^estowed in the present age. In former times there might have been found in a faniily 
<me who had received a little education ; while at the same time, all the other branches of' 
4he fiuaily were left in total darkness in point of scientific knowledge. How pleasant 
must it be to the eye of every enlightened mind at the present time, to see the parents of' 
«very ereed pushing forward and striving to have their children educated. The enlightened 
system of education which you devised for this Province, and which must have cost you 
•great labor and intense study, I am happy to say appears to give general satis&ction. The- 
iree school system is now better received and more duly appreciated than it hitherto has^ 
heefa. In this section of country the tone of education is greatly advanced. Our boards 
of public instruction are using more precaution than formerly in certifying for incompetent 
teachers; the consequence of which is that we are now favored with competent teachers, 
and the most happy results are experienced.** 

IS. The Reverend W, J, Maedowell, Oxford : '' At present, I have only time to 
femark that the schools in this neighbourhood are much improved, and education is 
receiving a much healthier tone than formerly, for which the people are indebted more to 
the school law, as at present established, than to their own individual exertions. And it 
only requires 4the free school system and public libraries to make the syst^n somewhat 
oomplete. 

Vin. County of Lexds. 

19. Levne Ohipman, Seq,^ Basiard and Burgess, South: "The want of efficient 
teachers in some sections is felt to the serious detriment of education, but I hope soon to 
see this difficulty removed ; and I believe the present year there will be a better class of . 
teachers than formerly, as there are several now engaged who, having been trained in the^ 
Normal School, can impart the way of instruction to others — and I hope ere long, to s^. 
an increasing interest on behalf of education, I am happy to inform you that a decided 
improvement has taken place within a few years with regard to our school-houses, there 
being now eight of stone in this township (Bastard) and three more of the same material 
are expected to be built the ensuing summer ; most of them we have being large and 
oommodious." 

20. Thoi. VanstoHf Esq,, EscoU, Leeds and Lansdown, linmt : "It affi>rds me much plea- 
sure to say that education is rather improving ; there are more free schools in these townships 
this year than in any former year, and there appears to be a growing inclination amongst 
all dassses toward the free school system. You will perceive by the report that moat of 
the sdiool houses are not in a very good state of repair — two of the most miserable of them, 
however, have been removed, and new ones erected in their stead ;— one of log, in Leeds, 
the other a very neat stone one in Esoott ; and two more either of stone or brick are in 
4^(mt6mplation to be bu^Uf the pcro a a mt year. It is Tery deairaUe that all the miserable log 
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school houseiS should be removed, and new stone or brick ones erected on the most improved 
plan in their stead. I consider warm, commodious and well ventilated school-houses the 
strongest manifestation of educational improvement, and the harbingers of intellectual 
development. Your annual report may be considered a store-house of information to every 
inquiring mind, on all subjects connected with education in Canada West. It is a key of 
information to every officer connected with common schools, and the answers in the latter 
part of it given to certain questions proposed by trustees and others, are likely to set i^t 
rest many doubtful matters, and ^ave a great deal of correspondence with the Education 
Office. The Journal of Education being sent free to every incorporated body of trustees, 
will render them great assistance in the discharge of their duty, and leave them with with- 
out excuse in regard to the practical working of the School Act : it may be considered a 
good and useful paper, and might be read with profit by every family in Canada. No 
doubt there are some few individuals who are prejudiced against the present school law ; but I 
have invariably found such characters almost entirely ignorant of it, founding their 
prejudices on the reports and opinions of others : I have even heard some say it was 
lengthy, and hard to be understood, although they could not refer to any School Act in 
any country, or to any heretofore in Canada so short, or so easy to be understood. The 
union of common schools with grammar schools is a step in the right quarter, and is 
likely to confer an incalculable good on the laboring class in Canada whereby they will be 
enabled to procure for their children those higher branches of education which their 
circumstances otherwise could not obtain — giving talent and industry a Mr oppor^ 
tunity to compete with wealth. A more equal apportionment of the grammar school fund 
would be another step much required. The large, wealthy towns, and villages, wher^ 
there are the most wealthy scholars, best able to pay and help themselves, draw a much 
larger share of the fund than they should, thereby leaving the grammar schools in thinly 
populated villages, a very small share of the fund — on account of which trustees are 
scarcely able to keep a grammar school teacher employed. You will likewise discover by 
the reports that the average attendance in these townships is small, as well as in other 
parts of Canada. One cause of this appears te be the constant change of teachers who 
take up school teaching as a necessary convenience ; consequently they feel no interest in 
the education of the youth. Nothing short of professional teachers will answer. It 
would be well to introduce a clause in the School Act that no teacher shall hold a first 
dass certificate after the Ist. day of April, 1855, unless he or she was trained in the 
Normal School ; and that no teacher shall hold a second class certificate after the 1st. day 
of April, 1856, unless they were trained in the Normal School; and the qualification of 
the third class teacher after the Ist day of April, 1855, should be the same as now required 
for the second class ; this would have a great tendency to make school teaching a profession 
and at the same time would afibrd ample opportunity to teachers to comply with it. 
Another cause of poor attendance is the short period of the school year, which constantly 
affords an opportunity of discharging the teacher at the end of six months. This checks 
the ambition of the zealous teacher, who gets tired of his calling, and seeks employment in 
tome other way, more constant and becoming : it has no better effect on the children 
who, being free from, and severed from their teacher, lose their relish for learning and 
become exposed to faU into idle habits. To remedy this a Uttle, it would be well as 
soon as possible to lengthen the school year to nine months, and after 1866 to lengthen it 
to twelve months. Another preventive to poor attendance, if it were not deemed despotic, 
would be to make parents in each school section who without reasonable excuse neglect to 
•ei>d their cljildren while the school is kept open, pay nzpanoe p«r month for the time of 
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absence to ihe tnutees of their gection to apply to the payment of the teacher's salaiy. 
This would have a great tendency to induce careless parents to send their idle children to 
ichooL I cannot close these remarks without bearing testimony to the great progress that 
b being made in the school in the village of Gkuianoque under a teacher who had been 
trained in the Normal School — an evident proof of the value it is destined to bestow on 
Canada." 

21. Henry P. WoMhburn^ Esq., Leedt and Lantdoum^ Bear : " Our schools are in much 
tfaa lame condition as they were last year — all the school houses with one room, without 
much furniture^ except desks and seats. No libraries — no large maps hung up for the 
use of piq)il8. Our school corporations think themselves weU satisfied if they can obtain 
the national books as authorized by the Provincial Council of Public Instruction. The 
introduction of the Journal of Education to each corporation of school trustees will be 
likely to diffuse useful information relative to schools, the want of which has caused much 
difficulty. The county boards of education to grant certificates to teachers is, in my 
opinion, an admirable provision of the law. Immoral and incompetent teachers have, 
under the practical working of these boards, been excluded from teaching. It is also well 
calculated to protect trustee corporations against incompetent teachers, inasmuch as they 
have to appear before a tribunal which inquires into their moral character as well as 
of their scientific acquirements. The power given to local superintendents to annul 
certificates until the next sitting of the county board, if judiciously exercised, is a very 
needful one. The education of the youth of our laud is a great work ; and if all school 
officers do their duty according to the general instructions given, the present working of 
the school law will prove a blessing to the country. Give us education — ^free to all as the 
•nnlight of heaven. Education is the best wealth a nation can be in possession of. It is 
next ip the love of God shed abroad in the heart — fitting the young for important stations 
jOf society. 

IX. COUKTT OF LaKABK. 

22. John A, Murdoch^ Esq,, Bathurtt, ^e. : " You will observe, that there are several 
school sections in which no school has been kept for some years. These are commonly 
small school sections, which never prosper. Though an effort is sometimes made to start 
* school, it is usually given up after perhaps half a year's teaching, as being too burthen- 
some. There are no fewer than 12 or 14 such sections within my limits, containing a 
school population of from 400 to 500 children. Some of these will no doubt be sent to 
school in some of the adjoining sections, but the greater part will be permitted to grow 
dp in ignorance. This being the case municipal councillors ought to pause before 
altering a school section, so as to make two out of one, since as a general rule small 
sections do no good. — I am happy to state that the salaries now offered our teachers are a 
shade higher than in former years. People are beginning to understand how a cheap 
teachor may be the dearest. Many of our best and most talented teachers have gone to 
the Normal school, and after having improved themselves in that excellent institution, 
they have found it to their advantage to remain and teach in the western part of Upper 
Canada, where the salaries paid to teachers are much higher than they are here. It may 
natundty be expected that as teachers rise in character and efficiency they will receive a 
better remuneration for their services than they have hitherto done. Numbers of our 
young teachers are now studying to qualify themselves to pass a session in the Normal 
sdhooL — ^You will also observe that in some instaa^ees free schools have been adopted^ and 
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that in those sections the attendance has been niuneroua. Many persons fbrmerlj^ hostile 
to a ^e-school system have wholly altered their opinions and begin even to express a 
wish that our legisUture would establish free schools by law. In the schools under my 
charge the mode alluded to in my last year's report is most generally adopted — that of 
each subscribing according to his ability, or, if by rate bill, paying for two out of a family 
and sending all the rest to school without any further charge, thus making it partially a 
free school. I may add, that, in this part of the province, the general opinion is adverse 
to the establishment of sectarian schools. There are none now within my limits. — 
Wherever there is a thorough mixture of all denominations in a neighborhood, sectarian 
■ehocds are not practicable. In country places it takes the united efforts of men of all 
creeds to support one school : a plurality is out of the question. Should the attempt to 
divide the school fund among the different religious bodies in Canada ever mcoeed, we 
may bid adieu to a national system of common schools. Though some few alterations maj 
be expedient, our present school law, (now that it begins to be understood,) seems on the 
whole to work well. Through its operation our schools are gradually becoming more 
efficient, and our teachers a more respectable class of men than formerly. 

28. Edward Byrne, JEtq., Bwyesf, North : '' The late date at which I received the 
blank must account for the non-appeanu)ce of my report until now. Probably it may not 
afford the information you would desire, but it contains a true statement of all circum* 
stances connected with education in this township ; and I am pleased to remaik that 
teachers and parents in general are aroused from the apathy that prevailed amongst them 
with regard to education. The grand topic of discussion now is the cultivation of the 
youth of the country. All parents, and those having charge of children, consider that 
without education the rising generation nev^ can be so usefid to society, nor so profitable 
to themselves. The schools of this township have all been conducted on the free school 
system this year ; and I may say it is permanently established, for those adverse to it 
deem all further opposition as unavailing, The chief source of hostility to the free school 
system was short sighted selfishness ; and all that was necessary to convert antagonists 
into friends was to show them that, even in the inmiediate advantage of money matters, the 
free school system was certain to prove most beneficial. In illustration of the &ct that 
mistaken views had engendered much of the opposition that fr^e schools had to encounter 
— at the late annual meeting in one of the sections under my superintendence where I 
lectured on the subject, I clearly proved to the inhabitants that it would be to their 
interest to adopt a free school by pointing out the many advantages that it afforded over 
any other ; and urging in addition the obligations incumbent upon parents in respect to 
their offspring in providing for them the best possible education as regards their temporal 
and eternal welfiBore, I am happy to state that upon this occasion some of the most 
determined opponents of the free school system were so fully convinced of its good effects, 
that though they came to oppose, they voted for it, and others went away without voting 
on either side. Now that the system has freely set in we may confidently calculate upon 
many receiving education who would otherwise be neglected. This fact many who 
formerly opposed, are now compelled to admit, on witnessing the crowded state of the 
echools, and remembering the thinly occupied benches of former days* In the course of 
my official visits to those sections where free schools were in operation, I admired the 
accuracy, promptness, and ability, with which the pupils acquitted themselves in the 
different classes enumerated in the report. There are some columns blank in the report^ 
pad others tha^ I woul4 wish to see taught in crnvj common school, via : algphra^ geometry. 
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demento of natural philosophy, plane trigonometry, and astronomy, which I am sorry to 
Bay are very little thought of hy parents or trustees. The schools of this township are 
very well provided with desks and seats, and there is money now in the hands of the 
trustees of two sections to purchase a set of large maps on rollers, which I hope will be in 
Ae schools shortly. Trustees have now no reason to use as an argument their ignorance 
rf the law for non-compliance with its provisions : the " Annual Report of the Chiex 
Superintendent '* and the Journal of Education, furnished to each corporation in Upper 
Canada, contain all ttecessaiy information to guide them in the performance of their duties. 
This latter boon is another of the many obligations under which you have placed the 
people of Upper Cuiada, in your unceasing exertions in behalf of education generally. 
The great urn of the friends of education is to concentrate the intellectual powers of the 
Fjpovmce in behalf of free schools, trusting to find you still the best, as you have hitherto 
be«i the first friend of that system in Canada." 

24. 2%tf Beverend J, B. Worrell, Elmale^, North : " With respect to the schools in 
flie township generally, I may say they are improving. More interest is taken in them, 
and an increasing desire to improve the school houses. The gift of the Journal of 
BdmcaHon will, I doubt not, greatly tend to help forward the good work.^ 

25. John McAdam, JEsq,, Backenham : '* Year after year we are slowly but steadily 
approaching to a universal free school system, which climax of my hopes through your 
oneeasing efforts, aided by a generous and enlightened people, I trust may soon be 
attained. The transmission of the Jov/mal of Education to the various local superintendents, 
municipal corporations, and trustees, will, I feel satisfied, be attended with most beneficial 
veaidts. It gives all parties an opportunity of knowing for themselves and not depend- 
ing as many of them do, on the word of others, who know equally as little of the operationa 
of the adiool law as themselves, and who, unless stimulated, jog on in the old track. As 
ihia, in all probability, is the last report I shall have the pleasure of sending you, I have to 
tiiank you for the attention and dispatch which all my communications have met with at 
jour hands ; and to congratulate you on our present progressive system of education, 
whaeh is mainly attributable to your humane and patriotic exertions." 

26. The Beverend John McMorine, Bam9a/y : " There has been a good deal of oppo« 
aition and mustering of forces against the free school system, and with such success, that 
only one section was entirely free, last year, and two partially so. Those parents who 
baive no children of school age, are almost unanimously against it, and even those who 
here, are so taunted with the supposed meanness of getting their children educated at 
tfaeir neighbor's expense, that they are sometimes induced to vote against it also. The 
aooaeqaence ia that, for the present year also, very few sections have adopted that mode 
ef rsiaing the teachers' salary. At the same time I believe that were the system imposed 
by law without reference to the sentiments of parents, and without leaving them any 
choice, tiie thing would be quietly submitted to. K such be the ultimate intention of the 
kgislatiiie, I think the sooner it is done the better. A majority of the schools during 
1862 have been well, and a few very efficiently taught ; but some also have been under 
poor teachers, and, as an usual consequence, have been as poorly attended. Low salaries 
and a consequent scarcity of teachers, are the causes of the deficiency in the quality of 
several schools. Almost every teacher however low his qualifioa)tianB or small his aiiccess 
k tcicfaing ia picked up and employed." 
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X. ComrrT or BsmrBEW. 

27. Duncan Rryuson, Esq,, Adfnastonf^c: '' We shall not have good schools here until 
the free school system is adopted, which, I trust, will be soon. One school section in 
Bromley is now on that principle." 

28. William Holliday, Esq., Bagot Sfc : ** You will perceive by my report that tha 
cause of education is making some progress in these townships, at least if the number of 
schools be any indication of its advancement. The free school system is certainly superior 
to any other that I am conversant with for the education of the mass. Let those therefora 
that have the means and no children, consider the difference between schools and no schools. 
It must be clear that property in an educated, and consequently civilized, community, ii 
enhanced in value. Children educated under parents who sincerely wish them to be sOb 
are equal to a well mounted police for the security of property in their neighbourhoodt 
instead of being pilferers and aggressors whenever an opportunity offers. Unless the free 
school system is generally adopted in townships like these where the inhabitants are 
generally of the poorer class, it is impossible, according to my view, tliat education can 
prosper. There are, no doubt, many patriotic men who have no children or whose fSuniUea 
have grown up, who, nevertheless, give willingly and cheerfully of their substance for such 
laudable purposes ; but there are many great men, many noble, at least so called among 
men that nothing short of the pen of inspiration can persuade them to open their eyea 
and enable them to see the actual position they stand in with respect to society in this 
particular. Previous to my appointment as local superintendent, I argued against free 
schools for the reason that my family was large according to my assessment, and delicacy 
made me speak against the system, being averse to have any man contribute to the 
education of my children ; but since my appointment I find it a duty incumbent on me to 
advocate the system which is most likely to produce the most beneficial results to society 
at large ; although on this account I have been blamed for inconsistency. I therefore 
coincide with a great many local superintendents, that a legislative enactment would stop 
the mouths of gainsayers. Let the free school system become law, and I am confident it 
will prove a universal blessing. Your school report and Journal qf Education are doing 
more to awaken dormant sensibilities in this quarter than anything hitherto produced. 
They are in perfect keeping with the school act which intends that the people shall not 
die for lack of knowledge if they will only receive willingly the benefits bestowed upon 
them." 

29. Andrew W. Irving, Esq., Pembroke, S[e., : ** I hope the time is not' &r distant 
when you will succeed in your laudable efforts to get the free achool system established by 
law throughout the province. I am satisfied that then, and not tiU then, education will univer- 
aally prevail in the land. I have not delivered any formal lecture in any of the school sections 
under my care : such lectures .have be^i so poorly attended that I judged it better at tha 
quarterly examination, which I always strive to attend, to give such advice and information 
on educational matters as I think necessary on the occasion. The Journal qf 
Education comes regularly. The arrangement of supplying local superintendents with 
this excellent periodical is a very wise one. I am sure this method of circulating it will 
tend to advance the cause of education most materially." 

80. The Reverend Okarlee Haneon, Soee^ ^e.^ .* '^ I am happy to inform you of the 
impvorement in the system of common schools under my iuperintaiidenoe. Toramlj 
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there were no free scbools in Hoss and consequently but one scbool in the township. But 
by publicly lecturing upon the free school system and explaining its utility, prejudice has 
given way to better feelings, and I have the pleasure to know that there will be three free 
schools in Boss this year. In Westmeath the free school system is fast coming into 
operation in the several sections. I think that with one exceptive clause — that which 
leaves it optional to provide for the support of schools in any other way than on this 
system — Upper Canada has the best school law of any country in the world. If I am 
asked why I like it the best ? I answer, because it affords a means of education to every 
class of children, and to every child in each class. And is in fact so much like the blessed 
GKxrpel which says, * whosoever will come, may come * that I cannot but love it. If that 
fyvtem was at once established by law and made binding upon all sections we should have 
more schools and more than we now have. The trustees in several sections finding they have 
power to build and tax the school sections, are building, and finishing those houses which 
were begun ; and there will soon be a school house in every section, and I hope a school 
in every school house. The circulation of the Journal among the people is awakening 
them to action, and I think that if a little help by way of an extra grant of money for a 
few years coidd be given them (for they are but poor) it would accomplish much good. I 
cannot dose this without tendering to yourself and those connected with your department 
my sincere thanks for the promptitude and urbanity which you have displayed upon all 
occasions when I have sought information from you ; and I wish you increasing prosperity 
in your efforts for improving the educational facilities of the rising generation." 

XI. County op Fboktznac. 

81. The Benerend T- W, Allen^ Eingston : ** In transmitting my annual report of 
schools in the township of Kingston, it gives me much ])leasure to express the conviction 
tiist a good degree of improvement has taken place in many of them during the past year. 
The school houses generally are in better repair ; and in several of the schools a better 
system of instruction and discipline has been introduced. Though many of the reports of 
the trustees needed alteration, and correction, still on the whole they were infinitely 
superior to those of last year, both in point of fulness and accuracy. I see most of the 
local superintendents attribute the excellence of the school to the character of the teacher. 
This ia true as far as it goes ; but I am persuaded the root of the efficiency of a school 
lies in the liberality of the people, and the interest which they manifest in the cause of 
education. Wherever a proper salary is given, a good teacher is the result ; but when 
tmsfcees offer a pittance, less than that given to a decent domestic servant, to a teacher, 
it IS surely folly to expect a well-informed person to demean himself by accepting it. I 
have endeavored, both in my lectures and otherwise, to impress the people with the neces- 
sity of giving good salaries to their teachers, and, to this end, of being united among them- 
selves ; for division is frequently the cause of small salaries. It is to increased remunera- 
taoDp and to the labors of the Normal School, that we must look for permanent improve- 
ment in the efficiency of our teachers. The reg^ters which you sent will be productive of 
much good, and have been thankfully received. It may seem strange that a greater number 
of school lectures were not delivered during the past year ; it has not been owing to my 
neglect however, but to the apathy of the school sections, that many more were not deli- 
yered. I gave all sections in the township, in which there was a schoolhouse or other 
building suitable for the purpose, the opportunity of hearing a lecture on some educational 
wabjectf and it has not been my fiudt that this opportunity was not embraced.*' 
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82. Bernard Kennedy, JSsq,, Storrington: " I may remark, with regard to our schoola 
in this township, that, in general, they are promising very well, owing, I believe, to the 
influence of the free-school system. In 1852 we have had three free schools — 
this year there is one more on the list ; which shows that the system is gaining ground in 
Storrington, although in some sections it meets with great opposition. It is my wish, for 
the good of the youth of Storrington, next year to hear of every school in it being on the 
free system, and not in it alone, but in every township in the Province — ^as it is the only 
means whereby we can secure to the people of ourcountrythateducation which they by nature 
ought to enjoy." 

XII. County op AnmNOTOV. 

88. The Beverend Fatd Shirley^ Camden Bast : '* In sending my report for the past year, 
I have but few observations to make, &rther than to say that, by the course I adopted in 
the year 1851, my most sanguine expectations have been fully realized. The schools, 
generally speaking, are in a flourishing condition, and harmony prevails throughout. My 
practical knowledge of teaching assisted me very much in the discharge of my duty. There 
was nothing in the whole system strange to me. Experience enabled me to give eveiy ne- 
cessary direction to teachers, and to instruct them how to govern themselves and those 
committed to their charge* I observed to them that art and tact were nearly as useful to 
the advantageous discharge of their duty, as education. I assured them that I gave my 
full assent to the general directions disseminated by the Journal of Bducaiwn for the suo^ 
cessful management of schools. Nothing could have had a better effect upon the people 
than the frequent examinations, and the observations made at the conclusion of each. On 
those occasions I entered into their feelings, and explained away their prejudices. By 
those meetings I have in a great measure relieved the teachers from the drudgery of their 
situations— I mean the necessity of inflicting corporal punishment in the government of their 
schools. I convinced pupils of the great advantage to be derived from propriety of conduct, 
and enlisted the sympathy and co-operation of parents in their favor. I scarcely delivered a 
public lecture in any section, thatwas not attended with some good result; and persomi of high 
respect have called on me privately to inform me how beneficial thelecture provedin their loca- 
lity. I make these remarks for the good of others. Twenty years' experience taught me the 
necessity of inducing mothers to be warmly engaged in the education of their children. It ia 
evident to every person that they have the chief control of their famHieB, and that they can 
send to, or keep their children from, school almost at their pleasure. If this statement be 
correct, it proves the necessity of giving the female part of the community an enlarged, 
sound education. Wherever you flnd a cultivated mother, there you generally find an en« 
lightened fiunily. Her knowledge is not only communicated to her children, but» through 
them, to the community at large. I am happy to have it in my power to assure you that 
education is diffusing itself rapidly through all the parts of the country with which I am 
acquainted ; and that the grammar and model schools, established in the village of New- 
burgh, Camden East, can claim a full share of merit in this good work. In conclusion, I 
wish you all the happiness and prosperity to which your enterprise and perseverance entitle 
you, and hope that you will endeavor to give effect to those means which are best calculated 
to disseminate sound education to all her Majesty's subjects in this Province." 

84. nomai Aihion, Bsq,^ M. D., Bmeatoum: *' It a£Ebrda me much pleasure in saying 
that a great improvement has taken place in the education of the youth of this township 
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during the past year. On referring to my report of 1851, you will perceiye that the schools 
have been kept open a much longer time and with a larger number in attendance. I have 
spared no pains to ascertain the feelings of the people in this township in connection with 
the £ree school system ; and I regret to say that no one subject has caused so much discord 
in the various localities. In fact it is evident that the subject is not reviewed in a proper 
light, and that the only way in which it can be set at rest is by legislative enactment. I 
think if the government would pass an act making a uniform rate for each scholar attending 
school, and then a general tax to make up the balance, such a measure would give satisfac- 
tion ; for many say they have no objection to pay part for the support of the school, 
provided those deriving the benefit pay more : although the sections have the power of 
doing so now, it would be much more satisfactory if the law defined the limits of the rate- 
bilL To give an example — the inhabitants of a school section, not far from this, last year, 
voted a firee school. At the late annual school meeting they were divided, and the anti- 
free school men had the majority. These passed a resolution that the children attending the 
school shoidd pay three shillings and ninepence per month — a sum almost impossible for 
the majority to pay, consequently there wiU be no school in that section this year. Had 
the law limited the rate-bill this unpleasant affair could not have happened. From the 
nnwearied zeal, reverend sir, ever evinced in the cause of education, the inhabitants of 
Caaada owe you a lasting debt. In the name of the various school sections of this town- 
ship you will be pleased to accept thanks for the provisions lately made them.'* 

Xin. CouirrT op Lbkkox. 

85. John J. Watson, Esq., Adolphustown : " One thing I should Uke to see finally 
aetded : namely, the manner in which funds are to be provided for the support of common 
schools in townships. Many of the conflicts which now trouble us would then cease. I 
am in fevor of the free school system, about the final establishment of which I have no 
doubt ; but, even assuming that a majority of the people are prepared for it, circumstances 
BtiU remain unfiivorable to its attainment. Much remains to be done. In pecuniary matten 
we shall frll frr short of what is necessary for the study and permanent support of public 
instruction. We have one himdred and thirty-six children of school age, one hundred and 
four of which have received instruction at our schools dinring the past year ; eighty-five 
pounds, two shillings and a penny being all that has been paid for teacher's salaries. I 
Irish we could boast of one trained teacher trom the normal school, — although our female 
teachers deserve much credit." 

86. The Beverend John G. BuUy Mrederickshwyh : '^ I am happy to have it to state 
tint the Bchobls in this township are somewhat improved. There seems to be something 
of a spirit manifested on the subject of education. Our schools have all been in operation 
aome part of the year ; but our school system, notwithstanding the improvements that 
have been made for the last few years is not complete, nor will be so imtil we have fresa 
schools. We must have them before we shall be able to accomplish the end contemplated. 
There are persons who will oppose every thing not in accordance with their own senti- 
ments, regardless of consequences ; and hence the present system leaves room for much 
contention in various sections on the subject of taxation. Let the government tax and all 
will be right. I hope our present House of Assembly will take the subject into consider- 
ation, and give us free schools. I think the country is prepared to receive and profit by 
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XrV. Couimr op Fbdtce Edwabb. 

87. David Leavitt, Usq,, Athol: Allow me to suggest to you, and for consideration by 
the friends of education generally in the province, the propriety of an additional clause to 
the school act to provide for the settling of questions which eometimes arise between the 
inhabitants of a school section and individuals who, as it frequently happens, own the 
lands in the central parts of school sections, and who oppose the erection of school houses 
on any lands they possesss : also to settle questions which may arise as to the quantity of 
land required and the amount of money to be paid for the lands required for common 
school purposes. Instances have happened in which individuals have held out induce- 
ments and made liberal promises in regard to sites for school houses until the section has 
been established and the house required to be erected when an enormous price would be 
demanded for the land, or a total refusal given to allow a school house to be erected upon 
any conditions whatever. Where suitable sites exist in or near the centre of a section, it 
is in my opinion, (especially if the section is large, as it should be) but right and just that 
the school house should be as near the centre as circumstances will permit. Our legisla- 
ture, to encourage the building of plank and macadamized roads have, I believe, wisely 
provided that private property may be taken for public purposes by allowing an equitable 
compensation ; and have provided (if I mistake not) a short and easy method of determi- 
ning what that compensation shall be : and if the cause of education is of as much 
importance to the present and future generations as plank roads, then I can see no good 
reason why they may not deal in a similar manner inVeference to the necessary amount of 
land required in any school section for common school purposes. Again, if it is right to 
take my money by law for the purpose of erecting school houses for public good, then 
why not my land whereon to erect a school house should the public interest demand it ? 
But I need not stop to argue the question in &vor of so equitable a measure — it is plain 
that no argument is required. Yet the enormous evils which have heretofore existed in 
regard to this matter, and which may again recur hereafter, have induced me to make the 
above suggestions for consideration. Should you agree with me as to the propriety of a 
measure of this kind (and confident I am if you have seen the evils arising from the want 
of such a measure that I have, you will.) I would also suggest the propriety of settling 
disputes of this nature in the same manner as the school act provides for the settling c^ 
differences of opinion between the majority of the inhabitants of a school section and the 
majority of the trustees in regard to a site for a school house. Or perhaps questions of 
this kind as to whether a school house shall be built on a man's land against his wishes — 
what quantity of land may be taken for such purposes, and the amount to be given for 
such land, might be referred to the municipal council of the township in which such pro- 
perty is situated. For one I am confident that some measure of this kind is required to 
remedy existing evils, and I hope ere the ensuing session of Parliament closes to see some 

equitable measure adopted to settle questions of the kind above referred to which fi^quently 

* If 
anse. 

88. Uie Reverend J, S, TooJcCj Marygburgh : The number of free schools in the town* 
ship is nine. But four others are partly supported by a sectional tax, lea\ing only five 
wholly upheld by rate-bill. It cannot be denied that the desire for free schools is becom- 
ing more general, nor that in agricidtural districts the system works well. But we of 
Milford, have found by experience, that in small villages, owing to a defect in the aasesa- 
mcoit law, the burthen of supporting a school by local taxation is very unequally fel:^— th* 
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great weiglit falling upon a few who are doing business, in a great degree, iivith borrowed 
capital. The national series of school books is becoming more common in our schools, at 
least as regards readers, and few persons appear as advocates for the incongruous reading 
books which prevailed a few years ago. The bible is read in five schools, and I hope to 
introduce it into others during the current year. To this end I have instituted (at my 
own expense, of course) a prize of five shillings a year in each school in the township, to 
be awarded to the greatest proficient in the sacred history both of the old and new testa- 
ments. In general, there is a manifest tendency to advance evinced by the people at large, 
which, if it can be governed and properly directed, must lead to very beneficial results.'* 

XV. CouyTT or Bjlstikos. 

89. The Beverend Stephen Miles, Elzevir, Sfc, : ** All the schools, I belieye, intend 
wing the national books* and there is a majority of those books now in use ; yet there are 
a few other kinds used. There is, however, a great lack of having the schools well sup- 
plied, on the part of parents, with such books as are necessary for the benefit of their 
children ; and to this I have very frequently alluded, when visiting the schools. The fired 
•chool system is gaining popularity, I believe, every day ; and I find, on referring to the 
proceedings of the annual school meetings, held on the twelfth of January last, the major* 
itj of the sections in these two townships have resolved on adopting this principle. Your 
unwearied exertions in causing to be put into the possession of every school section, free 
of expense, that invaluable and highly useful and interesting periodical, the Journal of 
JSducationj are spoken of in terms of high commendation ; and I find it is being quite 
anxiously and punctually called for at the Post Office. I have no doubt it will prove a 
source of much benefit to the people. Yoxu* annual report for the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one has been very highly spoken of, and I believe, has given general satisfaction ; 
but there were not enough of copies sent to supply every section, and I shall give to my 
successor a list of the deficient ones. Some teachers had provided themselves with school 
registers, independent of the trustees ; but through your judicious management, every sec- 
tion is now supplied, independent of teachers ; and the carefully filling up of these, if pro- 
perly attended to on the part of teachers, will very materially assist the trustees in making 
out their next annual report. In making my visits to the different schools in operation 
daring the past year, I have been highly gratified in noticing the order observed m the 
management of the schools, and the cleanliness of the school houses, especially those imder 
the direction of female teachers ; and, on the whole, there is evidently a visible advance- 
ment being made in the acquirement of a practical and useful education. In conclusion, 
I beg to remark, that I hardly know what would tempt me to engage in the office of local 
superintendent for another year, every duty of which is fraught with such vast consequen- 
ces, and should be attended to with scrupulous pimctuality. But I must say, so far as I 
have been connected with it, that risiting the schools, and thus enjoying a favorable oppor- 
tunity of addressing parents and children on the important subject of acquiring a useful 
education, in connection with other interesting topics, has been the most pleasiog part of 
my duty." 

40. Thomae Baker, Esq., Huntingdon : "I believe there were not so many schools 
in operation during the past year as in the year preceding it, and I also believe the 
principal cause to be that the school sections are too small, caused in part by the deairs 
of many persons to have the school conyenient to their own houses, forgetting that by 
tUs ttiey frequently double the expense of educating their ehOdren ; and forgetting also 
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that no wen qualified teacher would eondeseend to teach school in such a section Tot the 
small sum they could afford to pay. I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of the Journal of Education^ and your annual school report for the year 1851, the school 
Begisters also from the county clerk ; all of which were thankfully received by trustees. 
I feel confident that the reports and Journal of Education are calculated to be of great 
benefit to trustees and others. Four school sections have resolved to have free schools 
the current year, one for the subscription system, one against taxation, and two have 
made no provision for the payment of teachers. I was much pleased with the proceedings 
of the school convention respecting the establishment of public school libraries ; and hope 
that the township municipalities may avail themselves of the very liberal terms offered to 
them by the government, so ably seconded by your unwearied exertions for securing the 
advantages of a sound ediication to the youth of Upper Canada. I confidently hope that 
before many years under the present highly favorable provision for acquiring edueaticn 
that the cause of complaint contained in the letter of my predecessor in office published 
in your report of 1851, to the effect that, it is a difficult matter to procure persons 
capable of filling some of the offices created by the present school act, may be in a great 
measure removed. I have found in visiting the schools under my charge, that the school 
houses built when the old system of education was in operation, are entirely too small und^ 
the present system, rendering it impossible for the best teacher to establish that order in the 
echool which is so necessary — so indispensably necessary to success. I have found most 
of the schools pretty well supplied with books recommended by the Council of Public 
Instruction, but some parents seem not yet fully to comprehend the necessity of uniformity 
in this respect ; and I have taken pains to explain to trustees and parents the disadvantage 
to the children, and the great additional labor to the teacher, caused by having such a 
diversity of books, rendering classification impossible, and greatly retarding the progressof the 
pupils. There is an evident change for the better in the character and qualifications of 
oiu* teachers, since some of those gentlemen of the old school who were in the habit of 
making too free with such stimulants as caused drowsiness in school hours, and whose 
greatest exerc^e was administering birch to their pupils, have been very properly rejected 
by the county board of examiners ; and deprived of the privilege of training up the youth 
of our advancing county, in those low and degrading habits to which they had 
abandoned themselves. In conclusion permit me to say that I hope you may long 
continue to forward and carry into effect those wise measures of education which have 
already produced such beneficial and happy effects." 

41. William InksteTf Esq,, Marmora : " The trustees and all others interested in the 
schools, like the free system the best, and now begin to think they cannot have any other 
kind of school ; but the opposition is so strong, chiefly by the wealthy non-senders, and 
by some too, who in my opinion ought to be the principal promoters of free schools, that 
I am convinced they will be voted down at the next annual school meeting. I think, from 
my conversation with the trustees of the schools that have not been in operation during 
the last year — ^four in number — ^that they woidd all have fr-ee schools if they could, but 
the majority would go against them. They say they are not able to pay a teacher in any 
other way, consequently the schools are idle. In all parts of this township the wealthy 
inhabitants are the principal obstacle. Education cannot progress here under the law as 
it is. It will not do to leave the education of the youth at the option of the people 
themselvei. Fariiament must make all adiedla free, and compel trustees to do their ix^ 
IB employing a tmchmPf at least^ iiy monllui ia aaek year or ctherinse be responaibW %a 
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the diTision for the loss. Then, and not till then, can we expect to eee education progreeo 
in all parts of the country.** 

42. 7%ma8 Douglas Esq,, Bawdon : '* We are using eveiy exertion for free schools, and 
are succeding beyond our expectations.*' 

V 

48. luMUf Denike^ Esq,, Thurlow : '* The general character of all the schools has 
improved very much, and the people every where are waking up to the vast importance of 
» good education for their children. Yet, still, I despair of much greater improvement, 
wbile the discretionary power relative to free schools is left with the people. I shall exert 
mjielf to have a full attendance at yoiur visit here, when I hope for the best results. I 
halve done my utmost to impress upon the minds of the trustees the vast importance of 
•iich a work as the Journal of Education^ so thoroughly calculated to meet every demand 
&r the working of the school law. I shall do all I can to make it as efficient as possible. 
I lupre no doubt now but that the several parties will appreciate your kindness.'* 

44. I%e JSeverend Andrew Hudson, Tyendinciga : On looking over the report for fifty* 
two, you will not find many indications of improvement in educational matters in thia 
locality. The number of schools in operation was not quite as great as during the previoua 
year. It ought, however, to be stated that there was a greater proportion of competent 
teacbers employed than previously. Notwithstanding this fact, there is perhaps scarcely 
any one thing that tends so materially to hinder the progress of the course of good 
education, as the lack of well trained and thoroughly competent teachers. It is true, as 
has already been hinted, teachers who have either been trained at the Normal School, or 
have adopted the Normal School mode of teaching, are gradually becoming more numerous^ 
but I fear it will be a great while before even the majority of schools are supplied with 
such teachenu I shall be able, next year, to report a grater number of free schools than 
on the present occasion. We have five or six in operation this year, most of them veiy 
lately attended. I fondly trust, before the end of the year, the free school system wiQ 
be the law of the land." 

XVI. CoUirrT op NOBTHVICBBBLAin). 

45. The Beverend William Case, Alnwick^ ''It is the earnest desire of the more 
enlightened portion of the inhabitants, that in any amendments in the school act, the fr-ee 
system may be adopted. K it be a truth (and who will dare dispute it ?,) that ' eveiy 
child has a right to an education,' it is the duty of the community to provide it. TS 
neglected, it is the duty of the government to enforce it. We have great pleasure in 
adlmowledging the receipt of yoiur report and Journal of EducaHon, as also the several 
blank forms for schools. These excellent works afford every desirable information, and 
they deeply interest all concerned. Indian Industrial School: I perceive that it is 
expected that other than common schools shall be reported. Of course a reference should 
be made to the high school on the industrial plan, which has been established for 
the benefit of the Indians. In this school, provision is made, for the board, clothing 
and instruction of fifty Indian youths. Por this purpose, buildings of brick have been 
erected at a cost of about sixteen himdred pounds. The school building is 63 by 44 
feet^ three stories high, comprising school-rooms, dormitories for the children, and 
apartments for the teachers. The apparatus for the school ia ample, consisting of readers, 
bible, olgect lessons, geographies, arithmetics, grammani, black-boards, maps of £ur^p% 
Asia, Africa, America, Canada, Holbrook's .orr^ and tellurian,, globes, Ac* ^Die 
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we 



teachers have had the adrantages of the Normal School in Toronto. They are con* 
sidered very efficient, and, together with the matron, seem to have entered deeply into 
the spirit of our Saviour's instructions, to * feed the lamhs * of the flock. They have 
the oversight of the children of the school, hy night and hy day, and they watch 
for the safety and morals of their charge with a vigilance that never sleeps. Ahout 
thirty yards from the school is another brick building 49 by 3-i feet, tvs'O stories, on a base- 
ment the size of the house. To this is attached kitchens, bakery, and other appendages 
for boarding, and an ample dining hall, where the children take their meals. In this 
building the missionary resides ; free frt)m the noise and confusion of children ; and here 
devotions are performed, and religious instructions are given by the missionary. The 
farm consists of 250 acres, on which the boys are part of the day employed, in labor and 
domestic economy. The girls are taught the economy of the house. Tlie above buildings, 
together with bam, sheds, and fencings, cost about six thousand four hundred dollars, all 
which were defrayed from the Indians' fimds, one fourth of their annuity having been 
subscribed by the Indians for the purposes of education. The board and clothing of the 
fifty children are also defrayed from the Indians' funds, the following bands contributing 
thereto : — Alnwick, Mud Lake, Lake Simcoe, and Lake Huron. It is but just to remark 
that previous to the conversion of the Indians, the whole amount of their annuities 
(interest on the sale of lands to the government) were expended in scenes of dissipation, 
but that now one fourth of these annuities is applied by their consent, to the education of 
their children. The missionary society whose labors have thus been crowned with success, 
supports the missionary and teachers of the school. And the government under Lord 
Elgin, most cordially and zealously enters into the plan of ameliorating the condition of 
the Indians, and elevating their character by every means which education and religious 
instruction can alSbrd." 

46. Hie Reverend Daniel Wait, Haldmand: '' During the two years I have had the 
supervision of the common schools of this township, I have endeavored to discharge the 
duties encumbent upon me, not as an hireling, but conscientiously — endeavoring by every 
means in my power to promote the cause of common school education. In doing so, there 
has been much to discomrage, owing to the crude state of the public mind and the resistance 
that is almost invariably made to any improvement of a moral tendency, and especially 
education. But it affords me much satisfaction to review and contemplate the change 
that has taken place in nearly all the sections during the time of my supervision. At my 
first visit to the schools there was scarcely one school in the township but had one 
or more kinds of the old school books in use, with a manifest determination to retain 
them, and to regard all efforts to remove them as t3rranical usurpations. But in proportion 
as correct views on this subject were circulated by lectures and personal interviews with 
parents, children and teachers, the opposition ceased ; so that now in this township there 
is not a school but what is supplied with the national school books. I think there were 
only six or eight black boards in use two years since, there are now sixteen. The qualifica- 
tions of the teachers as well as the mode of teaching, have each had their share of 
improvement. But in all these and in many other things the schools are far from 
perfection." 

47. The Reverend William Hayden, Hamilton : '' I shall be glad to hear that authority 
is given by Parliament for the establishment of free schools throughout the Province. 
Several sections in the township have no schools for want of it, and others do not prosper 
as they otherwise would, were such a system established.** 
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48. Oeorge Hart, Esq,, Fercy : " The townsbip of Percy is, I am happy to inform 
you, going a-head, not only as regards the making of good roads, but also in the matter of 
coDimon school education. There is a very decided change for the better since my last 
report. The free school system is gaining ground ; I trust soon that the whole township 
will adopt it. Common school teachers are very difficult to obtain in this and the neighboring 
townships — ^they having a dislike, many of them, to go back far into our woods. The 
Journal of Education for each of the sections in this township, which is duly received, 
is eagerly read and I think will have a most beneficial effect in arousing the minds of 
some here who may be lukewarm in the cause of common school education. Public 
Kbraries will no doubt cooftiand our attention when the proper time comes for the 
disposal of the books authorized by the coimcil of public instruction through your 
ixiBtramentality .' ' 

49. T. E, Tildefley, Esq., Seymour : " You will be glad to observe that the average 
ttttendance has been very much increased. I am much pleased to be able to inform 
joa that opinions in favor of &ee schools are daily gaining ground, although I fear that the 
system will never be carried out to the extent I should desire, unless enforced by 
enactment. Deeming education the ground work of all that can elevate and ennoble 
mankindy I cannot but view with admiration your untiring efforts in its cause, and I beg 
veiy respectfully to tender you my most hearty thanks." 

XVII. County of Durham. 

60. 7^e Reverend William Logan, Cartwright and Mdnvers : " During the last year 
notwithstanding some contention arising out of the different constructions put upon the 
S<diool Act, the schools in these Townships have increased in number and respectability.*' 

61. The Reverend William Ormiston, A. B., Clarke : " The schools in this township 
are perceptibly progressing in character and efficiency. This progress being general and 
gradual is, of course, not so marked, and is sometimes overlooked ; but one test is 
abundantly simple and obvious, — the school of 1843 would not be tolerated in 1853. A 
new set of ideas have got possession of the public mind, as to the position, character, 
claims and objects, of the common schools ; and hence the increasing desire and effort to 
procure larger and more commodious houses, superior books and apparatus, and teachers 
of &r higher qualifications. The schools are becoming objects of increasing interest to 
aQ : the means for their establishment and support — the mode of their management — ^the 
l)eiiefit to be derived fix)m them, as well as their relation to the intelligence, virtue 
libcsrty, and prosperity of a people — are topics of common discussion, — the invariable 
preliminary to improvement. None of the school houses are furnished as they onght to 
be ; only a few of them are comfortably so. Yet as many of them will soon be among the 
things that were, their places imdoubtedly wiU ere long be occupied by handsome and 
convenient edifices. There is one obstacle which until removed will greatly retard our 
progress here in this as well as in other respects — I refer to the unnecessary subdivision 
of school sections. Had we only sixteen instead of twenty-one sections, both our schools 
and school houses would be of a higher character, at the same time furnishing ample 
accommodation and convenience for the children in the township. The great desideratum 
here as in most other localities is a class of properly qualified and earnest minded teachers. 
Wherever such a teacher is employed, wliether in the front or rear sections of a township, 
there the school is numerous and prosperous ; but where tbe reverse obtains, all things 
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else are vain. And it is to be reasonably expected, as well as earnestly desired, that all 
young teachers at least will hereafter avail themselves of the ample facilities which are 
now afforded at the provincial Normal School for acquiring some degree of proficiency in 
the profession before they engage in it. Teaching is not a work in which any or every 
man may engage, whatever may have been his previous habits or pursuits, or his present 
inclinations. It demands other qualifications than those of imtrained and inexperienced 
youth, or of worn-out, disappointed and dispirited age. It is a work worthy of men of 
fresh, vigorous, and well trained powers, as well as of a generous and ardent devotion to 
its duties. The teacher should be a model man, a pattern in every respect worthy of 
imitation. Such a teacher will seldom fail to be fully appreciated, highly esteemed, and 
fairly remunerated. The school law in general operates very well, little or no difficulty 
being experienced in carrying out its provisions, except such as arise from ignorance, 
prejudice and selfishness ; and these are obstacles which no enactments will very easily 
remove. There is, however, a strong opposition to the provisions which it makes for the 
establishment of separate schools, as tending so far as carried out to subvert the entire 
system. What Canada requires is a system of common schools based upon sound Christian 
principles — recognizing the importance and necessity of religious instruction, and yet at 
the same time strictly national, non-denominational, and free ; and this seems to be 
provided for by the present law — excepting always the clause for separate schools. The 
Bubject of free schools is making slow, but, I am persuaded, sure progress in public favor ; 
though it need not be denied that there is still much noisy clamor and strenuous opposition 
on the part of many, who fancy that a tax in support of free schools is opposed to their 
immediate interest3,and who have too little patriotism or public spirit to regard their country 
or their posterity as having any claims upon them. In this township six out of the twenty 
schools in operation, were free by a rate on property ; four were partially so, two were free 
by voluntary subscription. Of £920 raised for teachers' salaries, only about £300 wa« 
raised by rate-bUl, so that the principle is somewhat generally recognized, * that the 
property of a country is chargeable with the education of its inhabitants.* The extensive 
circulation of the Journal of Ediication, hitherto so serviceable, is generally hailed with 
pleasure ; and cannot fail to be productive of the best results in enlightening the publiiT 
mind and in directing the various school officers in the discharge of their duties ; while the 
universal supply of uniform registers will fender the school statistics for the future both 
more accessible and more accurate. Our country is making great and substantial and 
almost unprecedented progress in wealth and importance ; and it is absolutely necessary 
that the progress of her educational and literary institutions keep pace with the rapid 
development of her physical resources, in order that an industrious, intelligent, virtuous, 
patriotic, and pious people may grow up to possess and enjoy so goodly a land. High 
will be the position, lasting the honor, and fragrant the memory of him whose name shall 
be associated with the rise and the progress of the common school in Canada. And allow 
me in conclusion, Beverend Sir, to say that that honor, and that memory, will, in my 
opinion, be deservedly yours." 

52. The Reverend John Garnet^ Darlington : ^' As it regards the state of education 
generally I am happy to believe that it is decidedly progressing. Its value is more appre- 
ciated, and the necessity of having good teachers more understood. There is, however, 
one seriouB drawback to the procuring of good teachers, which is, that the comparative 
value of a teacher's labors is not generally recognized. The community, chiefly of 
working farmers, judge of the value of the teaching ability not by the scarcity of the 
commodity, or the difficulty of obtaining it^ but from the amount of physical labor required 
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in dischArging the duty of teaching. Hence they conclude if a teacher, for teaching six 
hours per day receives an amount equal to that received by a laboring man for ploughing, 
or chopping 12 hours he is munificently paid. While this view is held by the people 
generally, the low salaries ofiered will never command good teachers. There is, however, 
in this township a manifest improvement in this matter, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when the value of a teacher's labors will be duly recognized, and fairly and justly 
paid for. To those who desire to see a superior class of teachers in our schools, it is 
pleasing to learn that our county board is becoming stricter in its periodical examination. 
During thf past year several applicants have been refused certificates, some of whom have 
held third class certificates for a limited period heretofore. This appears hard to the 
refused applicants at the time, but the importance of the subject actually demands it ; and 
^besides it may be the only means of inducing the applicants to prepare themselves for the 
work so as to discharge it creditably. Another pleasing sign of the times is the growing 
disposition in favor of free schools. During the year 1851 several of the schools in the 
township were free, but at the end of the year a reaction took place which threatened to 
destroy the hopes of those who looked upon the free school system as the only eJQfectual 
means of placing within the reach of every man in Canada an opportunity to educate his 
cbildren. During the year 1852, however, the subject has been variously discussed, and 
many gf the prejudices which existed against it have given way, and I believe, if it was 
made law by an act of parliament, much of the determined opposition to it would etitirely 
cease. There are three classes of people who are opposed to the free school system. — 
Two of these are opposed to free schools altogether — the other is only opposed to the 
present system. The first class contains those persons who own a large amount of 
property, but who have either got their children educated already, or are educating them 
in select schools. These raise the cry of injustice, and say, you are imposing a tax on us 
from which we derive no direct benefit whatever, — besides, it either has cost, or is costing 
us a large amount to educate our children elsewhere. The second class comprises those 
persons who have no children, and they argue thus — as we are never likely to draw upon 
the revenue raised by school taxation, it is unjust to compel us to assist in raising that 
revenue. The sum of their argument is, because we have no children to educate we go for 
every man educating his own. It is true, at the same time, that there are many honorable 
exceptions in these two classes, but I speak in general terms. The third class consists of 
those persons who approve of free schools, but who think the present system faulty. — 
Their objections may be stated as follows : — 1. There is in the working of the system a 
want of uniformity — as for instance, where the people in section A in which I live, and in 
which I own considerable rateable property, decide in favor of a free school, while the 
people in section B decide against it, and will support their school by rate-bill. The 
result is, I, with no children to send to school, have to pay from 4 to 6 dollars school tax ; 
bat my neighbor on the next lot, perchance on a part of the same lot, having, like me, 
considerable rateable property but no children to send to school, not only escapes taxation 
but pays nothing in any shape. Now, I, who reason more from actual experience than 
from theoretical principle, cannot help thinking that an unjust distinction is made between 
me and my neighbor — not that I care for the little matter of school tax, not I, it is for a 
good object, but I think the law ought to provide for serving my neighbor, when he is in 
the same circumstances, as it serves me. 2. There is, in the system, a want of perma- 
nency. A free school may exist this year, and a complete revolution take place the next. 
Or I may assist in sustaining a free school for four or five years, during which time my 
diildrai are all too young to send to school, but at the end of that time, and just wbffi\. 
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my children are ready to go, a change takes place and the people, many of whom have 
availed themselves of the free school to get their children educated, decide against it, and 
1 am deprived entirely of the benefit I anticipated by sustaining the free school. I do 
not attempt to pronounce upon the merits of the above objections : I know that they 
exist, and have their effect too, and I state them as I have found them. I certainly think, 
however, that the least objectionable form in which the free school system can be brought 
into general operation is by act of parliament ; this would obviate the above objectionB 
entirely, and would, in my opinion, give an efficiency to our school system, which would 
ultimately render it second to none in the world. Whether the whole country is ready 
for such a thing or not is perhaps, aa yet, a problem to be solved. I feel bound to acknow- 
ledge the obligation of gratitude under which you have laid the friends of education in 
this township by the presentation to each school section, of a copy of your able and 
useful report for 1851, and an authorized school register — as also for the truly 
mimificent arrangement you have made for sending the Journal of Education to each 
school section. I have put the school corporation of each section in the township in 
possession of your valuable gifts, and I anticipate that a powerful impetus will be given 
by them to the cause of education during the present year. The numbered answers in 
the appendix C, in yoiu* report have been of inestimable service to us already, in settling 
differences, and difficulties, many of them of long standing. The registers will enable 
us to procure more correct returns at the end of the year, while the Journal will serve to 
keep the interest of the trustees awake, and will, by the various instructions given 
firom time to time, keep them from either going astray from the legal path of duty, or 
neglecting to discharge their duties in their proper season." 

58. The Beverend James Bairdy Hope : ^^ It gives me very great pleasure to be able 
to state with confidence that common school education in this township continues to 
advance. The people are taking a more lively interest in school matters than they 
formerly did. They are generally desirous of having good teachers although they should 
have to pay them larger salaries, and are more inclined to have comfortable school houses. 
They are beginning to learn the import of the saying *' penny wise and pound foolish *' in 
its application to the hiring of teachers. During the past year one school house has been 
enlarged and two new ones erected, one a frame, the other a brick building. The latter is 
a very commodious school house, with enclosed separate playgrounds and suitable out- 
houses for both sexes. It cost £145 and is the best in the township. It is also a source 
of sincere pleasure to me to report that out of thirteen schools in operation during the 
paat year, fire were free. Public opinion in &vor of free schools is taking root and 
spreading in. this municipality. I trust the time is not far distant when opposition to free 
schoola shall be among the things of tiie past — when free education shall become a great 
and fruitful tree, and fill the land — when the healthy and joyous children of Canada, on 
whose intellectual, moral and religious culture must rest the stability and prosperity of 
our coimtry — will be reared for public usefrdness under its invigorating shade. Canada 
wants nationality. To effect this we want a generation of educated, intelligent and 
virtuoua youth of both sexes, who will proudly claim Canada as their home, and revert 
with ^bdasure to endearing associations which can never be obliterated from their 
memoriea and affections. And what will be most conducive to this state of things P The 
system of free schools.** 
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XVIII. CouiTTT or Petebbobouoh. 

54. The Reverend Thomas Seari^ht, Asphodely Belmont, Sfc, : " By tbis report it will 
be seen that several of the schools in this tpwnship have not adopted the free system. 
They are all but one, partly free, however. Several of them levy a small rate and assess 
the rateable property of the section for the balance of expences, but, as the result of this 
was not reported to me, I could not report it here. I believe all the schools in the 
township have adopted the free system for 1858. In Bummer a reaction has taken place, 
— last year all the schools there were free, but the opponents of the system took advantage 
of the feeling of security of the friends of it, and voted that several of the schools should 
be supported by rate bills. This will, however, still be in favor of free schools, as there 
wOl not be a school kept open in any of the sections thus treated." 

55. The Reverend Edward Roberts, Dowro, S[e. : '^ I am lu^py to say that there was 
an evident and gratifying improvement in all our educational affiurs during the past year. 
Several great and beneficial changes have taken place. The people are beginning to 
manifest a deeper interest in the instruction of the young. Strenuous and well directed 
efforts are now being made by the more enlightened and energetic part of the community 
to render our school system more efficient ; so that I believe we have entered upon a new 
era in education in this part of the country. However excellent the School Act may be, 
or however perfect the machinery which you may set in operation, yet the practical 
working of it being to a great extent in the hands of the people, much depends upon their 
steady cooperation. There was indeed great necessity for this movement ; doubtless it 
was the lamentable indifference which formerly prevailed, and the deplorable ignorance of 
the young people who are growing up around us, that roused the attention of the intelligent 
and patriotic portion of the inhabitants of the township to the necessity of exerting them- 
selves on behalf of education, and of adopting more enlightened and liberal measures to 
improve the state of our common schools, and though much remains to be done, I believe 
the friends of education amongst us will not slacken their efforts until o\xr schools afford 
advantages of tuition commensurate with the exigencies of the times. It is now 
universally acknowledged that our coimtry has entered upon a new era, one of enterprize 
and improvement in every department, and that the children of the present generation 
require to be well versed in many branches of knowledge that were not needed by their 
predecessors ; therefore a greatly improved system of instruction is demanded. There is 
hope for the future since to be apprir.ed of deficiency is the first step to improvement. 
Your enlightened and zealous efforts to augment the efficiency of our educational system 
are now beginning to be appreciated and to meet with a hearty response here ; and I 
doubt not that your arduous and important labors will be crowned with that success which 
you so ardently desire, for the sake of the welfare of the people, and the permanent pros- 
perity of the country. The board oi paWc instruction, which is an admirable part of the 
present system, has already accomplished a wonderful reformation among our teachers, 
in doing sway with the inefficient and immoral, and stimulating tiie emulation of others to 
attam higher qfualiUbations than they previously possessed. I have known some in the 
space of one year riae from a third to a first class certificate. The beneficial effects of this 
piorifiion are just beginning to be experienced, and it is calculated gradiially to seeure 
trjly respectable and well qualified teachers. But what is most pleasing is the improve- 
ment o£ the children who have attended school during the past year. Their progress in 
mosfe cases haa been U^dy commendable, and in some instances so great as litenlly to 
■shmisli ttiosa who aMended lajpablie examnatioBS. Thoj^oath of tkes^towask^ 
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generally are now much in advance of the adult portion of the people in education ; many 
of the parents have said to me they could not have believed their children capable of making 
such attainments. There is a general impression among the people here in favor of free 
schools — there is no doubt that our school affairs would be conducted more peacefully and 
e£Sciently on that principle ; and though some difficulties would have to be contended with» 
yet, probably they would be less than at present existing. It would be necessary that we 
should have a sufficient number of well qualified teachers ; this, however, it is hoped the 
Normal School will shortly supply. Our school houses generally are by no means as 
conunodious and convenient as they should be. The cheapest structure is most frequently 
determined on when a new school room has to be provided. It would be very desirable if 
some plan of school architecture could be prescribed by legislative enactment ; and also 
accommodation provided for the residence of teachers in the vicinity of the school house. 
Those who have families are often put to great difficulty for want of suitable accommoda- 
tion in the country ; and this of itself causes some of our best teachers to abandon the 

profession." 

XIX. Cotnrrr or Victobia. 

66. John Irons, Esq,, M.D,, Emily, Sfc : " I have much pleasure in having it in my 
power to state, that two-thirds of the reports of proceedings at the annual meetings for this 
year, received to this date, report the unnanimous adoption of the free school system. 
Another healthy feature in the scholastic affairs of this county, is the desire to pay 
teachers remimerating wages in future. ' Good salaries and good teachers ' is fiist becoming 
the ruling maxim of the people and the increase of this desire during the past year is 
pleasing. I have no hesitation in saying, much of this is attributable to your Journal,*^ 

XX. County of Ontabio. 

57. I%e Reverend R, H. Thornton, Whitby : " Schools in this township have been 
generally kept open during a large portion of the year, and are decidedly improving. The 
next report will exhibit a large addition of maps apparatus, &c., as a number have resolved 
to obtain them, and several have got them since the annual meeting. Registers. — The 
mode lately so wisely adopted of furnishing these to the sections gratis, will be of incal- 
culable benefit in regard to future accuracy. No entreaty I could apply seemed to have 
any influence, and the few which existed were mostly procured by the teachers. Free 
Schools, — It will be seen very few are yet free ; but still the principle is advancing, and it is 
getting to be an understood thing in most sections, that a partial property assessment will 
be made by the trustees. One section has now adopted it the third year in succession, and 
is the only section where the system has got a candid trial. The result is, that it is now 
all but unanimously approved of in the section." 

XXI. COTTirTT OF TOBK. 

58. Tliomas Nixon, Esq,, OwiUimbury North, Sfc: In presenting my annual report for 
the year 1852, 1 have to remark that in this circuit we are still improving in educational 
matters ; the causea ppearing to take deeper root in the minds^of the parents and guardians of 
the rising generation. You will observe by the report containing the statistics of the school 
attendance, Ac., that our schools have been better attended — ^more of them have been 
open, and for a longer period of time— they have been visited more frequently — and that 
the free school system has not lost anything, but on the contrary is gaining favor with 
numy who hare h«retofere been its oppcHienti. I look fnnnffd to the establishing of libraries 
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throughout the countly as a great boon calculated to promote and increase the happiness 

of the people. To establish these libraries upon a permanent basis is a grtsat desideratum, 

and ought to be carefully thought of. I know of no better way than having a library in 

each township, with the town clerk as librarian ; by which means all the schools in the 

township would be supplied with books, which could be changed at certain specified times, 

say once every two weeks. Thus every school section would have at command a choice 

coUection of reading matter, for I take it for granted that no trashy literature will be 

allowed to form any part of a Canadian public school library. In my public school lectures 

I have endeavoured to show that the social condition of the people of Canada is, generally 

speaking, superior to that of the people of any other country. I have therefore impressed 

on the minds of my hearers the necessity of educating the rising generation in such a 

manner that our successors on the stage may be enabled fully to appreciate the improved 

condition of this fair land. This year, (1853,) I intend to bring before the teachers the 

importance of introducing composition into the schools taught by them, as I find that no 

study is so much neglected ; and in our country none I think needs more to be cultivated. 

On reviewing the labors of the the past year and contrasting the results of those labors 
with former ones, I am induced to act u possible with more zeal in this great and good 

work. I am happy to state that 1 have found the teachers ready and willing to be advised, 
and to receive and act upon suggestions thrown out by me for the improvement of the 
schools. The trustees, also, I have found ready to co-operate in furthering the interests 
of the pupils, (who may be said to look up to them as to those holding the key of know- 
ledge,) many of them showing their appreciation of good instruction by furnishing maps 
and apparatus for the benefit of the schools under their care. Thus are my hands strengthened 
and I labor in hope of one day seeing the blessing of a soiind instruction imparted to every 
child of this my adopted country." 

XXII. CoxnrTT op Peel. 

59. TJhe Reverend IT, B. Osier, Albion : " 1 am happy to be able to state that we 
begin the year 1853, with every school in the township in operation.'' 

60. Thomas Studdert, Esq,, Toronto : " Before making any explanatory remarks allow 
me on the part of the trustees and inhabitants of this township who take an interest in 
education to thank you for the Journal of Education- It was very much wanted in each 
section ; a number of the inhabitants were in great ignorance as to the meaning of several 
clauses of the School Act, and the explanations given in the Journal will be of the utmost 
importance to them. Allow me also to tender my thanks for the number sent for my own 
use. I do not report any &ee schools, but I am happy to be able to state that two are in 
operation since the 15th of January. You. will be gratified to observe that an increasing 
interest in education is manifest from the superior description of school houses erected this 
year — the increase in the number of maps, globes, &c., the number of visits paid, — ^the 
increase in the unount for the purchase of books — the increase in the annual salary of 
teachers — and the increase in the length of time the schools have been kept openi In 
1851 we had twenty-three large maps, — ^in 1852, thirty-one, and two small globes. In 1851, 
two hundred and forty-seven visits were paid, — ^in 1852, three hundred and sixty-nine. In 
1851 the sum paid for books, &c,, was £5 14s. 9R--in 1852, £17 Is. 9d. In 1851 the 
total amount paid teachers was £994 28. 6d,— in 1852, £1186 Is. 3i. The average salary 
iu 1851 was £54 4 lid. In 1852, £60 58. lid. The average time the schools wen 
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kept open in 1851 was nine months and twenty-four dajSy-^-in 1852, ten months and 
twenty-three days." 

XXIII. GOUKTY OF SiMCOE. 

61, Thamaa Druri/, Esq., Essa, S[c, : " From the experience of the last three years, 
I am enabled to present a report which is much more clear than those formerly sent, — 
especially in the financial department. The number of children of school age appears to 
be less than last year, — not that it is really so, but the part sections which are united to 
sections in other townships in which the school houses are situated, are omitted this year 
— thb, likewise, affects the number of scholars and their average attendance. The 
average amount of the teacher* s salaries has increased from £36 in 1851 to £89 4s. in 
1852 — ^and I think that the improved quality of the instruction given justifies the 
flidditional outlay. In Tossorontio there is also improvement. On the whole I am 
pleased to be able to say that I can perceive a gradual improvement in the schools : it is 
true they make but slow advances ; that is an argument for patience and persever- 
ance. It is a trite saying that '^ Home was not built in a day ;" neither can we 
reasonably expect to see the full results of our excellent system of common school educa- 
tion without allowing ample time for its development. I am happy to inform you, 
that great satisfaction is expressed by the trustees for the presentment to them of the 
Journal of Education^ 

62. The Reverend John Fletcher, A, B,, Mulmur : " I send herewith ray report as 
local superintendent for the township of Mulmur, for the last year, and in addition to the 
financial explanations on the back of the report, have also to observe, that your 
allowing the school fund to be apportioned in the manner you have, has been attended 
with very beneficial results. Last year but one school was steadily in operation, now 
there are three teachers employed, and a fourth I expect will be employed before the close 
of the present week. As the state of my health, and the distance at which I reside from 
Barrie, prevented me from attending the county convention, I shall now mention some 
subjects which I could have referred to, if I had been able to go there on that occasion. 
1. The necessity of some mode of supporting schools being definitely fixed by legislatiine 
enactment. The present system produces strife and contention among neighbors, each 
person having his own views on the subject of scholastic support, and if carried against his 
wishes, he is dissatisfied with the advocates of the opposite mode, and this dissatisfaction 
I know, in many instances, takes years to eradicate. Let some one mode be fixed on and 
imifbrmly carried out ; and if it should be that of free schools, let the establishing of it 
rest with those who advocate it from principle, and not on the trustees and other perscms 
in rural districts who, when proposing it, may be under the influence of self-interested 
motives. 2. The propriety of having township boards for trustees for school purposes, 
instead of school district trustees. I know that this is permitted by the School Act, 
when the inhabitants desire it, but this they will seldom if ever do ; but I think for the 
sake of uniformity in managing the schools and for keeping the schools in the sections 
more constantly and regularly in operation, it would be advisable to do away with the 
present system of trustee-ship, and to give their authority to persons elected as the 
trustees in cities, or the councillors in townships are, who would form a township council 
for the consideration of all subjects connected with the interests of education in their 
township." 

68. Andre»> JArdine^ Eb^.^ NTitkwmasa ; '< In maiking out my reporti have endeavored 
^ ^tmfarm to &• rsgnlations laid down. I finmd tha tmiteeii* raporti deficient in manj 
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respects, through ignorance of the School Act ; but hereafter, they will, I think, be 
more careful, and conduct the interests committed to their charge, with more knowledge 
of the prorisions of the law, and their duties. You have conferred an inestimable blessing 
on us as well as others in sending the Journal of Education and other books amongst 
the settlements in the back woods. Its effects have already aroused many to turn with 
the friends of education, and support the good CAuse. I have every reason to believe there 
will be more schools in operation this year, than was reported last year." 

XXIV. County or Halton. 

M. Angus Stewart, Esq,, Nas8agau>eya : " Although tho schools under my care are 
not advancing so rapidly sa I could wish, yet an increasing interest on educational 
matters is evidently manifested. The intense interest exhibited in our school section 
meetings, — the steady advancement of teachers' salaries, — an increasing determination 
on the part both of trustees and people to secure the services of the most efficient 
teachers, and the longer term for which these are engaged, give, I think, reasonable 
groimd for future hope. There is also a great improvement in all the schools with 
respect to text books. In every school in the township the national series are made 
use of, almost to the exclusion of every other. The Scriptures also are in general use. — 
In five of the schools black-boards are used, and every school in the township, with one 
exception, is supplied with a large map of the world. To supply the above deficiency, and . 
to enable me to procure a set of natural history object lessons, I presented a petition to 
our municipal council at its last sitting, the prayer of which has been kindly responded 
to ; and an order for the same is herein enclosed. The object lessons I purpose to divide 
among the difierent schools in operation (not having means to supply each with a 
complete set) which, having retained them for a certain time, say six months, will 
exchange with each other uiitil each shall have had the whole. The subject of free schools 
is largely discussed here, and for the present the opponents of the system seem to be 
sufficiently numerous to prevent its adoption to any extent,~-only one section having 
availed itself of the privilege. The other schools however are partially free. The course 
adopted in the majority of the sections this year is to impose a fee of 2s. 6d. per scholar 
per quarter, and the balance of the teacher's salary to be raised by tax — only one being 
wholly free. The section in which I reside adopted at my suggestion in 1851 the free 
■ehool system by way of experiment — ^but such was the obliquity cast upon me from 
eertain qtuurters, that I abstained firom taking any active part in the proceedings of the 
nnual school section meeting in 1852, and a fee of 8s. dd. per scholar per quarter wis 
imposed, the balance of teacher's salary to be raised by tax. The result was that before the 
end of the first quarter, the attendance was reduced to three scholars in a section that had 
reported the previous year 116 on the list. This induced the trustees to call a special 
meeting to reconsider the matter, when the free system was adopted almost unanimously. 
The same system was again adopted last annual meeting, and the present log hovel 22 by 
22 and 7 feet 8 inches in height, is found altogether inadequate to the wants of the 
section ; and it has been decreed at a recent meeting of the inhabitants composing said 
section in anticipation of the free school system shortly becoming the law of the land, to 
dispose of the present school house and build a substantial stone one in the centre of the 
section — ^to be 80 by 26 feet and 12 feet between tho floors. That the present plan ci 
providing for a teacher's salary does not work well, seems to be universally admitted.-* 
Such is tiie amount of ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness displayed at our annual school 
meetings, that I have always thought the power should be vested somewhere else. But 
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to lodge that power in the hands of the trusteeB, is not to remoTe it far enough from an 
influence which too often succeeds in opposing the introduction of a liberal system of 
education among us. Neither do I think the township coimcils sufficiently remoyed frpm 
that influence — and perhaps not the county councils. The only way that will give satis- 
faction here, so flEur as I have been able to ascertain the minds of the people, and the one 
that must ultimately be resorted to, is, to proceed by legislative enactment. And I do 
sincerely hope that your efforts in the noble cause in which you are engaged will be 
attended with increased success ; and that your hands will be upborne by the friends of 
progress throughout the country, imtil a general and extended system of education be 
introduced which will place the acquisition of useful knowledge within the reach of every 
child in the province free. The Journal of Education is regularly received, and will I 
hope, be attended with beneficial results. The registers also are a valuable boon, and 
will obviate much trouble and difficulty." 

66. The Beverend Thomas Greene, A, -B., Kelson : " Upon the whole I think I may 
say the people seem to be alive to the necessity of imparting to their children a good and 
soimd education. There is one feature in the report to which I would beg to call your 
attention, namely, the number of schools in which the Holy Scriptures are read. I would 
also observe that I feel persuaded the wide circulation of the Journal of Education will 
be followed by the most happy results." 

QQ. The Reverend John Oakley Trtrfal^ar : " I am confident that much of the prosperity 
of the schools depends upon the suitableness of Trustees ; and this I endeavoured to 
impress upon the minds of the people in the several sections where I delivered 
public lectures : for I find that instead of their being always chosen in re^Qrctice to their 
moral character and other necessary qualifications for that importen* office, the selection 
too often arises either firom private, political, or religious feeliug, without regard to the 
general welfare of the section. In respect to the manner of raising money for the 
payment of teachers I am certain that if the free school system was made obligatory, it 
would in many respects, be much the best. I find the people generally are becoming 
increasingly favorable to that system : and the Journal of Education being sent into eveiy 
section will greatly conduce to enlighten the people on that subject, as well as confer 
upon them many other advantages which they must necessarily derive from the perusal of 
that valuable publication. In delivering the lecture on education in some sections it was, 
well attended, and well received ; but in others they manifested either little or no interest 
on the subject : but upon the whole, I am pleased to find that the people generally, and 
especially in some sections, are becoming much more interested in the education of their 
children than they were a few years ago. In those places where I did not deliver a 
lecture it was owing, either to the badness of the weather, or a misundersta n d in g respect- 
ing the appointment, and not because I did not go to the school houses for that pnipose, 
—for in two sections I went twice puiposely for that object." 

XXV. Coxryrr or WuyrwoBXH. 

67. The Beverend JSohert I^, Merritt, A.M,, Barton^ S[c. : ** With regard to educational 
prospects in these townships we are safe in saying that upon the whole a slight improve- 
ment is perceptible. While some sections remain much as they were in formers years, 
others have evinced a greater desire to facilitate instruction by procuring maps and an 
uniform series of school books. Eegisters were also procured in the beginning of the 
year, and placed in all the schools — some being furnished with them at my own expense. 
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Previous to that, not one of those nsefiil documents was to be found in either township. 
It is gratifying to know that in future very school in Upper Canada will be gratuitously 
supplied with a register by the educational department. No school should be without 
one ; it serves as a standing record of its progress from year to year. I regret, however, 
to observe that the habit of changing teachers prevails to an extent, which cannot but 
prove detrimental to the best interests of education. This, though undoubtedly an evil 
of some magnitude, can only be remedied by the trustees obtaining well qualified teachers 
and oflfering such an inducement to remain as will keep them from looking elsewhere. If 
means were thus taken to procure good instructors and keep all the schools open the 
entire year, I am certain that a greater number would avail themselves of school 
privileges than the following figures represent. Thus in the township of Barton we have 
871 children of school age, of which number only 237 are on the registers, out of which 
the average attendance for six months, being the time kept in each section comparing one 
with another, is 164, or less than one half of the whole in regular attendance. In G-lan- 
ford it is no better. Here the children of school age number 515. On the registers 
there are 300 whose average attendance for eight months is 165, or but little more than a 
third of the school population actuaUy receiving instruction. 

68. The Reverend John Forteotis, Beverly : " Our great deficiencies in the schools lie 
in want of apparatus and in want of proper conveniences around the school houses. — 
While the former deficiency continues the numerous blanks under higher branch headings 
will continue : and while the latter lasts, delicacy must be outraged. In this latter 
particular we have made no advancement in 1852, and very little in the former. Geogra- 
phy and grammar are not adequately appreciated, and I am persuaded now, that it will 
take some time before they are. The writing column presents a comparatively large 
number of pupils, but you must remember that small boys and girls who operate on slates 
are included. I have much pleasure in calling your attention to the higher rate of wages 
given to the teachers than in former years ; and to the higher standing of the teachers 
both in point of character and certificate from the coimty board. Besides, you will observe 
that each school in the township has been open at an average a little over 10 months. It 
is my opinion that we shall maintain this advanced position for 1853. We have had five 
free schools during the year. And while I bear my testimony to their efficiency it must 
be acknowledged at the same time, that there was nothing very marked about them. The 
reasons are easily discerned, at least in this township. I may mention one, namely, the 
deadly opposition which they meet with from a restless party in almost every section 
where they have been estabUshed. I add my humble testimony to that of -other school 
officers as expressed in the Journal, that the present school act places free schools upon 
an unsound foundation. When neighbors meet on the 2nd Wednesday of Januar}^ and 
discuss the question shall we have a free school, the party taking the affirmative are very 
improperly assailed by the opposition. Their motives are misrepresented, and often the 
most vulgar epithets are heaped upon them. The question is not discussed upon its own 
merits, but as it affects the pocket. I must say distinctly, let the Legislature settle the 
matter one way or another. I would have an act establishing free schools from 
the Ottawa to Sandwich. But I doubt if the countr}^ be ready for such an act yet, and 
I fear that the provisions of the present act tend to keep up an agitation of a kind that 
will not speedUy lead to a desirable settlement of the question. The extensive circulation 
of the Journal will, I trust, mould public opinion into proper shape, and lead it to see the 
general good. Our last annual meetings were in general very boisterous, and something 
should be done to allay the feeling.** 
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69. The Beverend George Cheyne^ Binbrook, Sfc: " So far as I am acquainted with 
the sentimentB of the people in these townships, a large majority are opposed to free 
schools ; but you will perceive by the reports that there is a continued disposition, and 
which is increasing, to make fees low, especially in Binbrook, and to raise the rest of the 
teacher's salary by a rate on property. In most of the school sections in Binbrook the 
fees are from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per quarter. Some of the schools in Saltfleet arc injured by 
the sections being too small, which the people are beginning to perceive and seek a re- 
medy. So far as I am able to form an opinion, the present plan of supporting schools, leav- 
ing it optional whether there shall be a free school or not, should be continued. K altered, 
and fi^e schools become compulsory, it might lead to a contest and become a question at 
the next general election. I feel much obliged for the Journal of Education ; the trustees 
also consider it a great boon. I have no doubt it will be productive of great good to the 
cause of education." 

70. B. H, Cradock^ Btq.j Flamhoro* West: " This report of 1852 approaches so near in 
its general results to that of last year, as to leave little room for making any additional re- 
marks. There b, however, a change, I think, approaching to the small sections with six 
months' schools, — for the alteration in the mode of apportioning the Government money has 
fallen heavily on them ; and I have little doubt that the inhabitants begin to see the pro- 
priety of forming sections strong enough to support a competent teacher throughout the 
year. They may rest assured, that not only will they find that plan easier to themselves in 
point of expense, but their children will make double the progress they now do under the 
present system." 

XXVI. COTJKTT OF BbAKT. 

71. The Reverend William Hay, Burford and Oakland: "I have pleasure in 
transmitting to you my annual report of the schools of Burford and Oakland. Although 
the schools under my care are not advancing so rapidly as I could desire, yet I am happy 
to say that they have considerably improved during the past year. Several of the sections 
in the township of Burford are too small, and it seems impossible for want of means to 
support good schools in these. I am sorry to say that we have but few free schools, yet 
the system seems to be gaining in popularity, as a greater number of sections have 
adopted it this year than last year. A mixed system of rate bill, and taxation seems 
generally to obtain, which it is to be hoped is a state of transition from the old miserable 
method of supporting education, to that of the fr*ee school plan. We are much in need of 
a greater number of normal school teachers, as their schools are in every respect superior 
to those taught by persons who have not had the advantages of that institution." 

72. Tlte Beverend David Cawj Bwnfriee^ South: ^ It affords me pleasure to be able to 
state that all our schools, during the past year, with only one exception, have been in ope- 
ration ; that the teachers are all qualified by having certificates from the Board of Public 
Instruction ; and that their mode of instructing is on the most approved system. We 
anticipate from all this the happiest results. It is pleasing, also, to perceive an increasing 
desire among parents to have their children attend school. The whole number of children 
in the township of school age is 1170, and of this number 876 are under tuition , this is 
probably the nearest approximation of the number \mder tuition to the number resident in 
the school section that has ever been made ; but still 800 children are out of school. We 
cannot specify directly the causes why so many diildren are kept at home ; the chief one, 
however, we think, is inability on 'die part of parents to sustain them at education. Sup- 
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pose a laboring man has four children of school age, and is most desirous to send them to 
school. Considering his limited means, he says — * I cannot send them all, I can only send 
and pay for two.* Here are two children in one family without education ; and there are 
many such cases in Upper Canada. To remove from society this grievous evil, free schools 
are the only means. But it must not be left to the majority of the trustees, or to the ma- 
jority of the people whether schools shall or shall not be maintained on this principle ; for 
if this be the case in our school sections, we shall have endless opposition, contention, and 
changes; were it made imperative by legal enactments that all schools should be free, then 
these evils would be swept away. I cannot omit, in conclusion, to express satisfaction and 
delight in the progress which education makes in Upper Canada. What progress have we 
made in this respect these three years past ! The cause of education is one which must 
and shall prosper. May you long be spared, and continue to lead it onward." 

XXVII. CouiTTT or Lincoln. 

78. Jacob Kennedy, J52sq., Oainshorough : " In general, the schools in this township 
are in a progressive state. There is a small increase in the amount of money raised to pay 
teachers, in the number of pupils on the register, and also in the average attendance of 
pupils, but a little decrease in the length of time taught, caused in a great measure by the 
want of qualified teachers, inasmuch as the majority of the schools have so far improved as 
to require at least second class teachers. By the way, it may not be deemed improper for 
me to suggest that, in my judgment, the several class certificates should in their standard 
be raised a degree higher. That is, the third class now to embrace the second class certi- 
ficate ; the second class to embrace the first class certificate ; and the first class to be raised 
in the same proportion, comprising the elements of certain higher branches of erudition. The 
annual school meetings, the quarterly examinations, and common school celebrations are 
well attended, and seem to be the subject of conversation among the people. The annual 
school reports have all been returned to me by the time required by law, a gratifying proof 
of the punctuality of the trustees of the several schools. I have great pleasure to add 
that your Journal of Education is well received in this township, the tenor of which is well 
calculated to maintain public interest in behalf of the cause and to promote the eflBciency 
of the officers and supervisors of each section. Last year we held what was termed a 
township celebration of common schools, in a beautiful grove near St. Ann's. We feel at 
once inadequate to describe the impulse which this celebration gave to many who had 
hitherto manifested a particular degree of apathy in regard to our general school system. 
The immense assembly — the several schools with their respective flags and mottoes — the 
melody of the band and choir — together with the order and decorum that prevailed ; all con- 
spired to render the occasion one of a most pleasing and practically useful character. I cannot 
dose this communication without adverting more specifically to the general school system. It 
has, I rejoice to state, taken deep root in the township. Opposition has in a great measure 
ceased. Many of the most strenuous objectors are now among its warmest supporters. 
As a whole, we are all imitedly engaged in carrying it out and extending its benefits.'* 

74. Jonathan Wooherton, Esq.^ M, 2>., Qrimaby : " I am sorry to find by the trustees* 
reports, that there is so much apathy manifested in many sections with respect to common 
school education. Some sections not reporting at all — others not being able to report their 
schools open the legal required time, and many, I am sorry to say, conducted by very inef- 
ficient teachers. But I think I can begin to perceive signs of reaction for the better from 
this depressed state. Already do I perceive the dawning of a brighter day for Canada in 
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69. The Beverend Charge Cheyne, Binbrook, Sfc: " So far as I am acquainted with 
the sentimentB of the people in these townships, a hirge majorit}' are opposed to free 
schools ; but you will perceive by the reports that there is a continued disposition, and 
which is increasing, to make fees low, especially in Binbrook, and to raise the rest of the 
teacher's salary by a rate on property. In most of the school sections in Binbrook the 
fees are from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per quarter. Some of the schools in SaltHeet are injured by 
the sections being too small, which the people are beginning to perceive and seek a re- 
medy. So far as I am able to form an opinion, the present plan of supporting schools, leav- 
ing it optional whether there shall be a free school or not, should be continued. If altered, 
and fi^e schools become compulsory, it might lead to a contest and become a question at 
the next general election. I feel much obliged for the Journal of Education \ the trustees 
also consider it a great boon. I have no doubt it will be productive of great good to the 
cause of education." 

70. B, H. Cradock, JStq,y Flamhoro' West: " This report of 1852 approaches so near in 
its general results to that of last year, as to leave little room for making any additional re- 
marks. There b, however, a change, I think, approaching to the small sections with six 
months' schools, — for the alteration in the mode of apportioning the G-ovemmeut money has 
fallen heavily on them ; and I have little doubt that the inhabitants begin to see the pro- 
priety of forming sections strong enough to support a competent teacher throughout the 
year. They may rest assured, that not only will they find that plan easier to themselves in 
point of expense, but their children will make double the progress they now do under the 
present system." 

XXVI. CouirrT of Bbant. 

71. The Reverend William Hay, Burford and Oakland: "I have pleasure in 
transmitting to you my annual report of the schools of Burford and Oakland. Although 
the schools under my care are not advancing so rapidly as I could desire, yet I am happy 
to say that they have considerably improved during the past year. Several of the sections 
in the township of Burford are too small, and it seems impossible for want of means to 
support good schools in these. I am sorry to say that we have but few free schools, yet 
the system seems to be gaining in popidarity, as a greater number of sections have 
adopted it this year than last year. A mixed system of rate bill, and taxation seems 
generally to obtain, which it is to be hoped is a state of transition from the old miserable 
method of supporting education, to that of the free school plan. We are much in need of 
a greater number of normal school teachers, as their schools are in every respect superior 
to those taught by persons who have not had the advantages of that institution." 

72. The Beverend David Caw^ Dumfriee, South: ^ It affords me pleasure to be able to 
state that all our schools, during the past year, with only one exception, have been in ope- 
ration ; that the teachers are all qualified by having certificates from the Board of Public 
Instruction ; and that their mode of instructing is on the most approved system. We 
anticipate from all this the happiest results. It is pleasing, also, to perceive an increasing 
desire among parents to have their children attend school. The whole number of children 
in the township of school age is 1170, and of this number 876 are under tuition, this is 
probably the nearest approximation of the number under tuition to the number resident in 
the school section that has ever been made ; but still 800 children are out of school. We 
camiot specify directly the causes why so many diildren are kept at home ; the chief one, 
lioweveTi we think, is inability on 'die part of parents to sustain them at education. Sup- 
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pose a laboring man has four children of school age, and is most desirous to send tliem to 
school. Considering his limited means, he says — * I cannot send them all, I can only send 
and pay for t^o.* Ilere are two children in one family w ithout education ; and there are 
many such cases in Upper Canada. To remove from society this grievous evil, free schools 
are the only means. But it must not be left to the majority of the trust^^es, or to the ma- 
jority of the people whether schools shall or shall not be maintained on this principle ; for 
if this be the case in our school sections, we shall have endless opposition, contention, and 
changes; were it made imperative by legal enactments that all schools should be free, then 
these evils would be swept away. I cannot omit, in conclusion, to express satisfaction and 
delight in the progress which education makes in Upper Canada. What progress have we 
made in this respect these three years past ! The cause of education is one w hich must 
and shall prosper. May you long be spared, and continue to lead it onward.'* 

XXVII. CoxTNTT or Lincoln. 

78. Jacob Kennedy, Esq., Oaineborough : '' In general, the schools in this township 
are in a progressive state. There is a small increase in the amount of money raised to pay 
teachers, in the number of pupils on the register, and also in the average attendance of 
pupils, but a little decrease in the length of time taught, caused in a great measure by the 
want of qualified teachers, inasmuch as the majority of the schools have so far improved as 
to require at least second class teachers. By the way, it may not be deemed improper for 
me to suggest that, in my judgment, the several class certificates should in their standard 
be raised a degree higher. That is, the third class now to embrace the second class certi- 
ficate ; the second class to embrace the first class certificate ; and the first class to be raised 
in the same proportion, comprising the elements of certain higher branches of erudition. The 
annual school meetings, the quarterly examinations, and common school celebrations are 
well attended, and seem to be the subject of conversation among the people. The annual 
school reports have all been returned to me by the time required by law, a gratifying proof 
of the punctuality of the trustees of the several schools. I have great pleasure to add 
that your Journal of Edtu:ation is well received in this township, the tenor of which is well 
calculated to maintain public interest in behalf of the cause and to promote the efficiency 
of the officers and supervisors of each section. Last year we held what was termed a 
township celebration of common schools, in a beautiful grove near St. Ann's. We feel at 
once inadequate to describe the impulse which this celebration gave to many who had 
hitherto manifested a particular degree of apathy in regard to our general school system. 
The immense assembly — the several schools with their respective flags and mottoes — the 
melody of the band and choir — together with the order and decorum that prevailed ; all con- 
spired to render the occasion one of a most pleasing and practically useful character. I cannot 
dose this communication without adverting more specifically to the general school system. It 
has, I rejoice to state, taken deep root in the township. Opposition has in a great measure 
ceased. Many of the most strenuous objectors are now among its warmest supporters. 
As a whole, we are all imitedly engaged in carrying it out and extending its benefits." 

74. Jonathan Wbolverton, Esq., M, 2>., Orimaby ; " I am sorry to find by the trustees* 
reports, that there is so much apathy manifested in many sections w ith respect to common 
school education. Some sections not reporting at all — others not being able to report their 
schools open the legal required time, and many, I am sorry to say, conducted by very mef- 
ficient teachers. But I think I can begin to perceive signs of reaction for the better from 
this depressed state. Already do I perceive the dawning of a brighter day for Canada in 
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69. The Beverend George Cheyne^ Binbrook, Sfc: " So far as I am acquainted with 
the sentiments of the people in these townships, a hirge majority are opposed to free 
schools ; but you will perceive by the reports that there is a continued disposition, and 
which is increasing, to make fees low, especially in Binbrook, and to raise the rest of the 
teacher's salary by a rate on property. In most of the school sections in Binbrook the 
fees are from 28. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per quarter. Some of the schools in Saltfleet arc injured by 
the sections being too small, which the people arc beginning to perceive and seek a re- 
medy. So £Eir as I am able to form an opinion, the present plan of supporting schools, leav- 
ing it optional whether there shall be a free school or not, should be continued. If altered, 
and fi^e schools become compulsory, it might lead to a contest and become a question at 
the next general election. I feel much obbged for the Journal of Education ; the trustees 
ilso consider it a great boon. I have no doubt it will be productive of great good to the 
cause of education." 

70. B. H. Cradocky JStq,^ Flamhoro* West: " This report of 1852 approaches so near in 
its general results to that of last year, as to leave little room for making any additional re- 
marks. There b, however, a change, I think, approaching to the small sections with six 
months' schools, — ^for the alteration in the mode of apportioning the Government money has 
fallen heavily on them ; and I have little doubt that the inhabitants begin to see the pro- 
priety of forming sections strong enough to support a competent teacher throughout the 
year. They may rest assured, that not only will they find that plan easier to themselves in 
point of expense, but their children will make double the progress they now do under the 
present system." 

XXVI. CoimTT OP Bbant. 

71. The Reverend William Hay, Burford and Oakland: "I have pleasure in 
transmitting to you my annual report of the schools of Burford and Oakland. Although 
the schools under my care are not advancing so rapidly as I could desire, yet I am happy 
to say that they have considerably improved during the past year. Several of the sections 
in the township of Burford are too small, and it seems impossible for want of means to 
support good schools in these. I am sorry to say that we have but few free schools, yet 
the system seems to be gaining in popularity, as a greater number of sections have 
adopted it this year than last year. A mixed system of rate bill, and taxation seems 
generally to obtain, which it is to be hoped is a state of transition from the old miserable 
method of supporting education, to that of the free school plan. We are much in need of 
a greater number of normal school teachers, as their schools are in every respect superior 
to those taught by persons who have not had the advantages of that institution." 

72. The Beverend David Caw, DumfrieSy South: ^ It affords me pleasure to be able to 
itate that all our schools, during the past year, with only one exception, have been in ope- 
ration ; that the teachers are all qualified by having certificates from the Board of Public 
Instruction ; and that their mode of instructing is on the most approved system. We 
anticipate from all this the happiest results. It is pleasing, also, to perceive an increasing 
desire among parents to have their children attend school. The whole number of children 
in the township of school age is 1170, and of this number 876 are under tuition , this is 
probably the nearest approximation of the number \mder tuition to the number resident in 
the school section that has ever been made ; but still 800 children are out of school. We 
camiot specify directly the causes why so many diildren are kept at home ; the chief one, 
lioweveTi we think, is inability on 'die part of parents to sustain them at education. Sup- 
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pose a laboring man has four children of school age, and is most desirous to send them to 
school. Considering his limited means, he says — * I cannot send them all, I can only send 
and pay for two.' Here are two children in one family without education ; and there are 
many such cases in Upper Canada. To remove from societ}^ this grievous evil, free schools 
are the only means. But it must not be left to the majority of the trustees, or to the ma- 
jority of the people whether schools shall or shall not be maintained on this principle ; for 
if this be the case in our school sections, we shall have endless opposition, contention, and 
changes; were it made imperative by legal enactments that all schools should be free, then 
theae evils would be swept away. I cannot omit, in conclusion, to express satisfaction and 
delight in the progress which education makes in Upper Canada. What progress have we 
made in this respect these three years past ! The cause of education is one which must 
and shall prosper. May you long be spared, and continue to lead it onward." 

XXVII. CoxTKTT or Lincoln. 

78. JtKch Kennedy^ -£^^«) Gainsborough : *' In general, the schools in this township 
are in a progressive state. There is a small increase in the amount of money raised to pay 
teachers, in the number of pupils on the register, and also in the average attendance of 
pupils, but a little decrease in the length of time taught, caused in a great measure by the 
want of qualified teachers, inasmuch as the majority of the schools have so far improved aa 
to require at least second class teachers. By the way, it may not be deemed improper for 
me to suggest that, in my judgment, the several class certificates should in their standard 
be raised a degree higher. That is, the third class now to embrace the second class certi- 
ficate ; the second class to embrace the first class certificate ; and the first class to be raised 
in the same proportion, comprising the elements of certain higher branches of erudition. The 
annual school meetings, the quarterly examinations, and common school celebrations are 
well attended, and seem to be the subject of conversation among the people. The annual 
school reports have all been returned to me by the time required by law, a gratifying proof 
of the punctuality of the trustees of the several schools. I have great pleasure to add 
that your Journal of JSducafion is well received in this township, the tenor of which is well 
calculated to maintain public interest in behalf of the cause and to promote the eflBciency 
of the officers and supervisors of each section. Last year we held what was termed a 
township celebration of common schools, in a beautiful grove near St. Ann's. We feel at 
once inadequate to describe the impulse which this celebration gave to many who had 
hitherto manifested a particular degree of apathy in regard to our general school system. 
The immense assembly — the several schools with their respective flags and mottoes — ^the 
melody of the band and choir — together with the order and decorum that prevailed ; all con- 
spired to render the occasion one of a most pleasing and practically useful character. I cannot 
dose this communication without adverting more specifically to the general school system. It 
has, I rejoice to state, taken deep root in the township. Opposition has in a great measure 
ceased. Many of the most strenuous objectors are now among its warmest supporters. 
As a whole, we are all unitedly engaged in carrying it out and extending its benefits." 

74. Jonathan Woolverton, Esq,, M. 2>., Orimshy : " I am sorry to find by the trustees* 
reports, that there is so much apathy manifested in many sections with respect to common 
school education. Some sections not reporting at all — others not being able to report their 
schools open the legal required time, and many, I am sorry to say, conducted by yevy inef- 
ficient teachers. But I think I can begin to perceive signs of reaction for the better from 
this depressed state. Already do I perceive the dawning of a brighter day for Canada in 
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an educational point of view, a daj that I hope will accomplish much in the dispersion of 
the clouds and mists of darkness and ignorance now brooding over our land — a day that 
shall pour in the sunlight of knowledge and truth into the remotest hamlet of the country 
— making Canada as free from the shackles of ignorance as ;.she is from the chains of 
oppression. The people are beginning to learn the fact in reference to schools, that in 
order to be helped they must help themselves ; and although they were in some instances 
startled at the late change in the ' apportionment ' of money, yet they could not but 
acknowledge that it was founded upon the principles of justice. What the schools most 
need at this time to ensure their prosperity is an efficient faculty of trained teachers. 
There are, I think, strong inducements held out for young men of Canada, and young 
women also, to devote themselves to those studies that shall fit them for the professian (^ 
teaching— Especially an efficient normal school for training, the acquiring a good English 
education at a small cost, and the almost certainty of emplo3rment, as the demand &r 
exceeds the supply at present. Before closing permit me to say that I hope your endea- 
vors to establish a free, liberal, and enlightened system of common school education in the 
province may be crowned with success. Permit me, however, to say further, that how 
perfect soever this system may be in itself, the wants of the people, as well as the interests 
of education require a system of schools rising a grade higher than our common schools. 
This, it is true, we have in our grammar schools — ^but then whoever observes the working 
of them must perceive that in order to meet the wants of an enlightened community, 
power must be given to originate and found them in much more numerous localities than 
can be had under the present system : in this respect we are even behind the earliest set- 
tlers of New England, who enacted a law that every village containing a specified number 
of inhabitants should have its grammar or high school. How this change shall be effected 
I leave to your more matured judgment, and correct knowledge to devise ; but that it is 
highly necessary, no one who can properly appreciate the important interests of a liberal 
and extended education can reasonably doubt." 

XXVin. CoxnrTT op "Wbllajtd. 

76. The Reverend John Rusaelly 2>. 2>., Stamford : " In general, there is manifestly a 
greater improvement in our schools last year than in any preceding year, since the school 
law first came into operation. The attendance has been much better, and the progress 
greater than formerly. This is chiefly owing to the superior efficiency of the teachers 
employed, which again is due to the Normal School, and also I believe in no inconsiderable 
degree to the fidelity of the county board of public instruction. Eaising the standard of 
the character and qualification of teachers is essential to the elevation of schools." 

76. John Radclifl Esq,, Thorold: '' You wil notice in the retiun that we havettwo 
free schools, and one partly so. In the section in which I myself reside, we have had 
a free school for four years with much satisfaction to the rate-payers. Much of its early 
success I attribute to our having a first class competent teacher, and our being a rural 
population, — only seven artizans amongst us, the rest all substantial farmers, where the 
taxation falls nearly equal, and no jealous feeling exists. I believe I am not wrong in 
saying that there is a general disposition on the part of the people of this to'wnship to 
promote education in every possible manner, and to keep the schools open all the year 
round. I cannot close without congratulating you on the vast improvement that has taken 
place in the management of schools, and the general instruction of the rising generation 
since the school act has been in operation." 
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XXI X. County op Haldimakd. 

77. Alexander Wtnram, Esq,, Cayuga, North : « You will see ^ ^J "^^^^ *^^* ^"^ 
common schools are far from flourishing, arising, I am sorrjr to say, f^^ ^ apathetic 
Btate of trustees and people. In vain do I plead that if th^j help the^^^"^^^ *^® ^^^^la- 
tive and county rate correspondingly increases— that evcrv factlity ^ ^S^^ ^ ^*^? ^^^ 
deficiencies is given to trustees, and that if a school is ^mlj half •'^P* ^P®^» children must 
forget in the inteiral what they previously leanujr*— that lear^g ^^ only a succession of 
efforts, and that the hungered system is in truii^ the dearest'^' ^- ^^ ^^ ^^^7 ^th such 
ft state of things it strikes me the mass of iAe people reo^^^e to be taught as much, if not 
more than their children ; and this car o^7 be done ->! having increased faciliti^a for 
improvement by sectional or townshi* libraries. In^'his country, more than Ki the old, 
every man almost is called upon to fill in succession^nany important offices — «» trustees of 
schools, collectors and assewors, jurymen, town or <50unty counciUors, as v^^Jers at elections, 
ftnd as all having an interest in loany importai^ acts of parliament, v^ich to understand 
requires much mental training. For these n««ons I think the library ^heme ought to be 
prominently brought forward. If the par^ts are carelesa, believe me, the children will 
also partake of their habits. I have not met with a nornv*! school teacher, and until they 
are common, the free school system, if carried into ope^^^^ '^^ degenerate into oppres- 
sion, becaiM>e the teachers, such as we have them, canr^* undertake even a half-filled school : 
ha^ much less then ^rill they be able to conduct ^school when free to all. Most teachers 
want method, and only resort to the business ^ ^^^J ^^^^^ ^^^^ idleness and poverty. I 
have only had one professional teacher, ar^ b® ^^ ^ incorrigible drunkard. As soon as 
youp teachers are to be had the free e^^^ system ought to, and will, be universal, but I 
hope not \mtil then. The way t^ people want the schools conducted here this year 

seems to me an excellent one i^ demand a small quarterly fee from each pupil, and then 

rate on all the ])TOperty in the section for deficiencies ; this does away with grumbling on 
the part of those who have no children to send. I have not reported school lectures as 
being given in sections. I <^uld not even get parents or trustees to attend examinations . 
So my sphere of usefulivsss lay, I thought, in lecturing teachers, trustees, and rate-payen, 
in private. Now ihat all sections have your admirable reports, and are getting the Jour- 
not qf Educaiwf^ free, I am hopeful that school matters will steadily improve among ns. 
Many disagreeable occurrences arose from ignorance of the school law, and trustees net 
knowii^ their duties." 

78. William Kerrott, Usq,, Seneca : " On comparing the progress of education in 
this township, with the statistics of my predecessors, I am happy to perceive that in every 
branch of an useful education, the advance is steady and onward, but not so rapid as I 
desire. However, the fault is not in the system, but in the community ; and the tardiness 
is caused by the fact that the majority of our teachers are below the standard of intelli- 
gence and capacity required to thoroughly convey and transfix on the mind of the pupil, 
a certain measure or complement of useful knowledge in a reasonable given period of 
time. Many are possessed of the accomplishments of a scholar, and can engage matured 
understandings ; but this faculty in teachers too frequently either stagnates and loses its 
power, or evaporates to chaos before it arrests the attention of pupils, or flows to the flex- 
ible intellects of the various ages and capacities of children. These opinions are 
founded upon my observations while visiting and examining the schools of the township 
tar the past year, and enable me to affirm that the few normal trained teachers now 
employed within the limits of my supervision, have difliised, and indelibly impressed more 
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usefiU and elem^^^^ knowledge on the minda and memories of their pupils in three 
months than ither ^achers, who labor without method, can do in a whole year. And the 
enlightened pori^n oi the people freely accord their gratitude to the chief superintendent 
for his untiring zea -^ vuely contemplating and perfecting an institution such as the pre- 
sent normal school es^^jji^^j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ elementary training of common school teachers. 
The wisdom of stateara^ ^ud \kQ henevolence of* legislation must be abortive unless a 
system is fostered that wil^repare t^acAiers capable of preparing the youth of the country 
to fulfil their civil and social \.^ties as suU>tt8 of the realm or citizens of the world. Some 
nervous school sections are coi^nted to emjloy the cheapest teacher they can find, sub- 
jectiiv^ themselves to the destructv© usury of ^rasting seventy-five per cent of their child- 
rens' tittle, and fifty per cent of the^jublic and pn>ate resources of education for a scanty 
and confusfe^ idea of letters, while thkje-fourths of tht time, and one-half tlie expense (by 
even paying do*ble the amount annually to a properly tn»vned teacher) can be applied to 
the theory of artb., or devoted to the development of science, without interfering with 
any portion of aft%r years, dedicated to oti^r callings. Some are willing to blame the 
laws with sterility, ani charge parties with neglect who are interested lit the advancement 
of education, because th^ schools are not satisftictory ; but in this as in many other cases 
they themselves are at fault for ^ot employing such teachers as can give confidence and 
character to the hope of education, xhe law has decided that we can be educated, and 
the responsibility rests with the teachug whether we are now educated or not" 

XXX. Cot^i, OP NoalfeLK. 

79. James Chvernton, Esq., Charlotteville . « ^^ ^his township is the oldest in the 
western part of Canada, I think it is not unreasono^ig ^o expect that all school sections in 
it, except those of recent establishment (say within five ^ears) should be called upon to raise 
amongst themselves a sum of at least twice the amount -^f the public allowance. I am 
sure you will regret to perceive in my return an instance where the public allowance 
amounted to very nearly three times the sum levied and colSected by the trustees, and two 
other cases where the grant nearly doubled the self-imposed tax. I would venture to sug- 
gest the expediency of such a change in the future law as will pre>^iit the possibOity of a 
continuance of such a perversion of the public aid. I think a general nile might be laid 
dcwn to meet this anomaly ; subject however to a departure for a time, in the case of new 
school sections in new and poor settlements. I have only a return of two firee schools for 
last year : the subject was generally agitated this year, but without much success, as in 
five sections in one portion of the township it was lost. I have reason to fear much error 
exists as to the opinion of the rural school sections in this matter. All reasonable persozu 
concur in the justice and necessity of providing for the education of persons ia low cir* 
cumstances and that such provision should be obtained from the property of those in the 
section that are in a more prosperous condition." 

80. 2>. C. Stoayze, Esq,, Middleton : ** In transmitting my annual report of the 
schools for the past year, it affords me great satisfaction to state, that the subject of educa- 
tion is engrossing more attention than in any former year, since I became acquainted with 
the township. It has been generally conceded by the * majority * that * free schools ' are 
the * only schools.' A few wealthy individuals stiU oppose the free school movement, 
whilst many of the middle classes desire a general measure, either county or provincial, 
of taxing for the support of education. You will observe several new sections established 
during the past two years. One of them has opened a school in a splendid new house 
built hj BsteMment.*' 
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81. John A. BackhouBey Etq,, WaUingham : *^ It affords me Batisfiustion to be able to 
state that the schools generally are in a prosperous condition. Much embarrassment has 
howeyer been experienced by trustees owing to the difficulty involved in collecting th9 
Bchool rate upon non-resident lands ; and it is a matter of great importance, that in any 
amendment or supplement to our present excellent school act, efficient and clear provisioni 
ihould be made in reference to this particular. You will peceive by the report that, with 
one exception, the firee school system has been adopted by the several sections in thii^ 
township ; in some instances much violent opposition has been offered to it, but as soon 
as the non-resident assessment can be made available for school purposes, I think this 
system will unanimously prevail. The report shows a great deficiency in the number of 
first class teachers : thi3 I regret. Although I took pains to see the trustees of such sec- 
tions as were most able to pay a fiedr salary, and obtained their permission to offer such to 
first class teachers for the winter term, especially to those which had been trained at the 
normal school, yet they were not to be had at any price. The teachers however, with one 
or two exceptions, have discharged their duties conscientiously and with credit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to all concerned. Owing to large investments of stock in roads and 
other important improvements, the county council appropriated a much smaller sum finr 
schools for 1852 than formerly, — ^thus necessarily decreasing the amoimt of public money. 
This act is not to be attributed to indifference or want of zeal on the part of the council 
to promote the cause of education, but to an impression that the necessary amount could 
as easily be ndsed by a local, as by a county, rate : experience has proved, however, that 
the latter is accomplished with far less dissatisfaction ; and to prevent a recurrence of this 
spparent evil, the board of public instruction for the county, appointed a committee of 
influential members to lay the matter before the coimcil and impress upon them the 
importance of increasing the county apportionment for the future. Any embarrassment 
which might have arisen from such deficiency of public funds has been nobly over- 
come by a sufficient assessment voluntarily maae in toe several sections. Assessments 
thus voluntarily made afford satisfactory proofis that the public mind is becoming more 
impressed with the importance of providing amply for the education of youth ; and from 
my opportunities of knowing the public sentiment of this township in reference to school 
matters, I feel warranted in saying that the people are strongly attached to our pre- 
sent school system. I am happy to inform you that the municipal council of the town- 
ship have granted the sum of fifty pounds in aid of funds for the purpose of pur- 
diasing a library, imder the provisions suggested by yourself during your last official 
visit to this county ; and I hope, within a few weeks, to be able to apprise you of a much 
larger sum raised by subscription for the same purpose. I deeply regret that certain par- 
ties Slid portions of the press have been, and are still, making incessant efforts to create 
dissatisfiu^on and discord for the purpose of disturbing our superior system of national 
and universal education. The vast improvement in schools, and a general interest in 
behalf of literature manifested by the people at large, are the best proofs of its own 
merits, and the best guarantee of what it will eventually accomplish, if carried out, for the 
rising generation of our country : and I beg to assure you that the very objectionable 
system of denominational schools which is sought to be substituted in lieu of our present 
enlightened one, would find no advocates in this township, and I believe very few, if any 
m the county. But I consider that all the objections raised against our present, and argu- 
ments addueed in favor of a denominational, school system, have from time to time been 
so ably answered and justly exposed, that any remark on my part would be unnecessaiy 
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and miglit appear out of place. I am happy to be made the medium through which the 
trostees of schools and many other friends of education have wished to express to you 
iheir warmest thanks for your able and unceasing exertions in behalf of common 
■ebooli.** 

82. 2%0 Benertttd Andrew Wilson, Woodhause : '' I am happy to be able to say that, 
education is progressing in this township — ^as appears by comparing the present report 
with those of past years. Thus, in 1850 there were three hundred and fifty-eight children 
on the registers — ^in 1851 the numbers rose to four hundred and thirty-one, making an 
increase of nineiy-three. In 1852 there were, as you will see by the report, five hundred 
and sixty-nine — ^making an increase over that of 1851 of one hundred and thirty-eight. I 
may safely say from investigation that the increase in the year 1851 was entirely confined 
to those sections which adopted the free school system. I have no doubt but that the 
large increase in 1852 was chiefly owing to the same cause ; as all the schools, with but 
two exceptions, were free. The average attendance in 1850 was one hundred and seventy- 
seven — ^in 1851, two hundred and twenty-five, making an increase of forty-ejght. That in 
1852 was, in simimer, two hundred and seventy, and in winter, t\^'o hundred and eighty- 
four. Taking the largest number it gives an increase of fifty-nine. The number 'of pupils 
on the register has, therefore increased since 1850, two hundred and eleven — and that of 
the average attendance since the same time, one hundred and seven. During the year two 
new schools have been opened. All the money required for the payment of teachers, over 
and above the legislative and county grants, has been raised, with the exception of £12 
lOs. 2d., by assessment upon rateable property in the various school sections. It would 
be imjust, however, not to inform you that there is, notwithstanding, a good deal of 
opposition in the township to the free school system. I see by the reports of sphool- 
meetings there will not be so large a number of free schools this, as last year. But what- 
ever success attends this system, its instruction has done good, not only in adding to the 
number of pupils at school where it has been adopted, but also in arousing the minds of 
the people to the interests of education. It afiects the piu*8e, and this seems to afiect tho 
minds of many ; so that school matters are discussed with warmth, and school-meetings 
attended by those who formerly felt but little, if any, interest in common school education. 
In this way information has been spread, and the minds of many informed on this important 
subject. I am not prepared to say whether it would be better to place the decision of free 
schools or not for each township in the hands of the township council — or for each county 
in those of the county council. It is probable that, were it placed in the hands of either, 
much discord and bad feeling would be prevented which are now in some school sections 
painfully experienced, and school taxes would not be felt to be such a burden 
as under the present system. I think it is much to be regretted that any clause 
was introduced into the school law authorizing separate schools, and the sooner that part 
of our school law be expunged the better, not only for education but for true religion 
itself. It is not for the sake of religion or because there is no moral training in our 
eommon schools, for which our educational system provides, that the cry is made for 
separate ones ; but that parties may have them all their own way, and use them for the 
promotion of their own dogmas instead of religion. That moral training is not attended 
to as it should be in many of our common schools, is not the fault of oiu* school system ; but 
of those engaged in practically carrying it out. In the beautiful language of Lord Elgin 
our educational system is based " upon the firm rock of our common Christianity.'* The 
recommendations given by the Council of Public Instruction are good ; and were they 
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acted upon, no harm would be done to the conscience of any, and morality would be pro* 
moted in the rising generation." 

XXXI. COTHfTT or OXTOBB. 

83. Benjamin Ellison, JStq,, Blandford: "I am happy to be able to saj, that^ 
during the year a steadily increasing desire to have the children educated, has been mani* 
fested by the people. They begin more fully to appreciate the advantages which we enjoy 
under the present most excellent system of education. I have no doubt the free gift of 
the Journal of Education will very greatly increase this good feeUng. This benevolent act 
carries dear conviction to the public mind of the paternal disposition entei^jtained by both 
the Chief Superintendent and the government towards the rising generation. Considerablo 
interest has been excited by the late visit of the Chief Superintendent to this couniy ;— 
especially by the information which he gave respecting public libraries : and preparations 
are making in the township to embrace the privilege of establishing a township library aa 
soon as his arrangements are completed, and made known to the public. One circum- 
stance respecting the schools I would just mention. On my first visit I inquired whether 
the scriptures were used, and found they were not. The reason assigned was, a want of 
copies of the scriptures, and not any objection of either teachers, trustees or parents. Aa 
soon as possible, I procured from the Bible Society, one dozen of Testaments for each school— 
these were gladly received, and one lesson is doily read by all who are able to read in that 
book. The children in one school were so anxious to have a Testament that they could 
call their own, that the teacher had to sell the whole and order another dozen of Testaments, 
and also one dozen of Bibles, when again all the Testaments were immediately sold and t 
third dozen requested. I will not trouble you with any further remarks, but heartilj 
unite in the prayer of every lover of his country that God may still ' guide you by fab 
counsel' for many, many years, *■ and afterwards receive you to glory.' " 

84. The Reverend W. S. Landon, Blenheim : " You will observe that although wa 
have but three free schools, properly such, in this township, yet no less than ten are in 
part supported by a tax upon the rateable property of the sections, which ten sections 
raise in this manner no less a sum than £218 Os. 5i being an average of £21 16s. for 
the ten — considerably more than half the average amount raised in the sections for teachers' 
salaries. This system is the result of a sort of compromise between the advocates of the 
free school system and its oppose rs. In general it works extremely well, though I am 
more and more satisfied the longer I am connected with schools that even this system 
ought to be immediately superseded by a general parliamentary provision for free schools over 
the whole country. I am inclined to the opinion that the ' number of pupils on the 
register ' is generally not correctly reported, having observed that most of the teachers 
and trustees within my charge, would have only given the number of the names on the 
last roll, — say the quarter ending the year. This in some instances, in country schools, is 
scarcely more than one-half the children who have received instruction during some part of 
the year, as the pupils found in our schools in the winter are by no means the same aa 
those who attend in the simimer. I have had opportunities to explain this matter to 
some of the school authorities in this township and to secure correct reports. Othiers I 
imagine have followed the old method. Perhaps you will think the matter of sufSdent 
importance to induce you to call the attention of trustees expressly to it, through the 
Journal of Education, at the proper time. It will be seen that in six out of the seventeen 
schools, neither the Bible nor Testament is used : but it must not be inferred tharaftttai 
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that the people aie averse to having their children made acquainted with the sacred 
Tolume. I believe the fact is far otherwise : that a vast majority of them in every section 
in this township are desirous that their children should be so instructed. But there is a 
general impression among them that the Bible should only be read in common schools as 
a religious exercise ; and that none but decidedly religious persons should be employed 
to conduct religious exercises for others. Where persons of this character cannot be 
obtained, it seems to be thought best to omit religious exercises in school altogether, 
and leave that branch of the iiistruction of the pupils entirely to the parents and the 
pastor : and I confess I fully coincide with them in their opinions. The national reading 
books, and no others, I believe, are used in all the schools. The reading lessons furnish 
the suggestions, and the class is directed to the maps hung up about the room for explana- 
tion. This method skilfully pursued is found amply sufficient to impart a competent, and 
even accurate knowledge of that most important and interesting branch of science, 
geography. I would observe, generally, that I perceive a gradual progress in the public 
mind in relation to the necessity of securing the best order of instruction for all the 
young ; a progress sbw, it must be admitted, but in the right direction : and, as it is 
difficult to conceive of any revolution to which our country is liable, that will either turn 
it backward or greatly retard its advance, it is delightful to look forward to the condition 
to which in time we will inevitably arrive. However delightful these anticipations may 
be, it must be admitted on all hands that you have contributed largely to give rise to 
them ; and J trust a merciM Providence may continue you in your present position until 
you shall see them fully realized, — ^which I am sure will be the richest reward you will 
desire. I may also remark that I see increasing reason why a system of school inspection 
should be adopted, which should partake of a higher character than the present, and at the 
same time be removed beyond the sphere of local influence." 

85. Roderick Macdonald, Esq., Oxford^ North : ** It affords me much pleasure to bear 
my testimony to the improving character of our conmion schools in this quarter, and to 
the rapid development in the public mind of that lively interest in the cause of education, 
without which the best system of public instruction must fail of success. As often happens 
in matters affecting the public sentiment, this growing interest in education has been 
stirred up, not so much by the primary subject itself, as by some of its concomitant circum- 
stances. The most powerful, perhaps, of these secondary agents is the firee school principle 
happily introduced into the present school act. The constantly recurring opportunities 
of debating the means for the support of education, stimulate many who would otherwise 
remain in apathetic indifference, to investigate the intrinsic merits of education itself; and 
the very opposition which is being offered to the noble principle of making the property of 
the country sustain the education of the country, will only in the end accomplish the 
triumph of the principle by the spirit of inquiry which such opposition must necessarily 
provoke. In this quarter the tendency of the public sentiment on the subject is palpable, 
and I confidently believe the time is not far distant, if it be not now present, when a 
general statutory application of the principle would be hailed with joyful gratification by 
the great majority of the people. In some sections in which, a year ago, the idea of free 
schools was scouted, the principle was triumphantly adopted at the late annual school 
meetings ; and although some sections have decided against it, I find that the true cause 
of opposition was, not any repudiation of the principle itself^ but local differences and 
jedoufieay often personal, from which few country school sections are at all times exempt. 
trtm the grfitoitoas distribution of the Journal qf Edueation to the several oorpocatioas, 
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I va^ox the most happj results, not 011I7 because of the iiifonnation which it will dissemi- 
nate» but because it will tend to create a kind of etprit du carps, among school officers and 
authorities^ by associating them more intimately with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. To infuse their own animus into those under their command is always a desirable 
object with great leaders ; and certainly no more effectual means could be adopted to com- 
municate a measure of the ardour and energy which you so happily and eminently display 
in the cause of education to those whose duty it is to carry out the details of the School 
Act, than to place a copy of the Journal in the hands of each of them. You may rely upon 
it, that, in addition to the gratification which the consciousness of having done a great 
public good must afford you, the people of Canada will not regard without gratitude the efforts 
you are so successfully putting forth to render them as enlightened as they are already free 
and prosperous." 

86. Oeorge Alexander^ Esq,, Oafordy East : " In transmitting my annual report for 
the township of East Oxford, I would desire to subjoin a few remarks which I should have 
made at the county convention had the time not been fully and satisfactorily occupied 
by others. Upon the whole, we have much reason to be satisfied with the progress of 
things in this county. There is a very marked improvement in the teachers, and a large 
niunber of the schools are conducted to the perfect satisfaction of the parents. I observe 
that it is contemplated to make some alterations in the provisions of the school act, and 
embrace this opportunity of making one or two suggestions. 1. It would be desirable if 
it could be made compulsory at the annual school meeting (in the event of the principle 
of the rate-bill being adopted,) that the rate per month or per quarter be named, not to 
exceed one dollar per quarter in country sections. Obs. : The most fatal resolution is that 
of the rate-bill, meaning that the parents of the children attending the school shall pay 
the whole, so that if only twelve children attend the parents of these will be liable. 2. 
Bespecting the appropriation of the government money according to the average attend- 
ance for the year. This principle of distribution will doubtless stimulate a larger attend- 
ance : but small and very poor sections, in which it is a struggle to keep their school open 
six months, I think, suffer under this principle. I would humbly suggest that the average 
attendance be taken, not for the year but for the time the school has been kept open, which 
must be at least six months during the year. Obs, : There are some of the poor sections 
in adjoining townships this year receiving under two pounds while one or two of the 
wealthy sections receive fifteen or sixteen pounds. 8. In the seventh clause of the twelfth 
section, I would suggest that the words " any additional rate " be struck out, and the fol- 
lowing be ioserted : '* from the rateable property of the section, the amount which may be 
necessary to pay the balance of the teacher's salary, and other expenses of such school.'* 
Obs, : Tim would remove all doubt as to the construction of the terms used. 4. It would 
be well if it were made compulsory to settle all differences or disputes by arbitration in a 
manner similar to that specified in the seventh clause, without going into court. 5. It 
would be well to give trustee corporations the same power as that possessed by municipal 
corporations to levy on absentee lands. Obs. : Suppose the absentee proprietors be living in 
England, can the trustees recover by levying after a period on the land ? 6. The subject 
of agricultural chemistry might be included in the programme of examination of first class 
teachers. With respect to the free school principle, a step might be made in that direc- 
tion by granting the government money on condition that, at least, double the amount 
■hall be levied by the municipalities. And respecting the library money to be distributed, 
I think it would be well to distribute it to the several municipalities just upon the same 
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principle. For the purcbase of libraries, they might be required to raise tic>ble the 
amount, and I think they would do it. In conclusion, I would state that one of the great- 
est barriers to the progress of improvement, and it is an evil most difficult to remedy, is 
the existence of so many small school sections. There is little good done in these small 
sections. They can never pay a properly qualified teacher ; they generally keep a six 
months' school, with a female or indifferent teacher. To remove this obstacle it would be 
necessary to revise the school sections of the whole country, which might be done by a 
commission consisting of trustees, councillors, and superintendents, giving them foil power 
affcer they have received full information respecting the boundaries, &c., Ac, It is no 
doubt a most difficult question, but the evil is very great in certain localities, and it will 
never be removed so long as the power is left with the majority of the people. It may be 
remarked that too frequent legislation is not good, inasmuch as much of the discord and 
trouble existing arises from the want of a due knowledge of the laws. I might say that 
the proceedings of half the annual school meetings are not legally conducted, and we are 
constantly hearing of threatened litigation and hard feelings between trustees and the 
parents of the school sections. It would be more satisfactory if instead of an amendment 
act, the whole of the school act was passed in its revised form, and was afterwards pub- 
lished entire in the Journal of Education. In conclusion, I have much pleasure in giving 
expression to that I know to be the unanimous feeling of this county. That dl are 
deeply sensible of the vast and important services you have rendered to this province in 
having now seciired to us by your great ability and untiring energy a school system supe- 
rior to that of any other land ; and we have perfect confidence in your own superior 
judgment, that, amidst the multitude of opinions expressed and suggestions made by those 
officiaUy appointed, you will only recommend such alterations in the law as will prove 
beneficial to the country." 

87. The Beverend William Freeman^ Oxford, West ; " I am happy to state that a 
large portion both of Trustees and people are in favor of a general free school system ; 
also there exists a strong desire to abide by the letter and the spirit of the * school act,' 
all parties wish to be informed as to the best method of conducting their schools accurately, 
as it regards the teachers they employ. I am also happy in anouncing that the visit of the 
Chief Superintendent was received with great pleasure, and that his suggestion to introduce 
into the schools, as far as practicable, the Word of life, was responded to by many wise and 
good persons. I could heartily wish that all the school sections would have a copy of the 
Journal of Education, 1 have been endeavouring to promote its circulation in the township." 

XXXn. CouiTTT or Watebloo. 

88. James Colquhoun, Esq., Dumfries, North : " I am happy to say that three schools in 
the township have formed themselves into free schools. The general impression prevaib 
that free schools are soon to be extended universally by the law of the colony, and this ia 
acquiesced in by a great majority of the intelligent population. I have exerted myself to 
promote it, and to impress upon all parents the importance of keeping their grown up 
children regularly at school for a longer period than is usual." 

89. Alexander Allan,Esq.,A.3f., 7Fa^^^;'< These townships are inhabited generally by 
the descendants of Dutch settlers from Pennsylvania, who still preserve their own lan- 
guages in their families, and by Ghsrman immigrants from Europe who are igno- 
rant of the English language on their arrival in this province. The English langiuge, 
however, is taught generally in the schools ; although in some few the Dutch still obtains. 
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The desire to be instructed in both languages is now becoming prevalent, and there is a 
demand for teachers who understand both languages ; but there is a great deficiency of 
books m the German language, and their progress in it is confined to reading and writing 
alone. It is then in the English language that they derive real instruction. One evidence 
of the benefit of this instruction is apparent from the fact that one half of the present 
teachers in these townships are Canadian bom. It is not to be expected that these are 
thoroughly educated teachers. Some of them desirous of instruction have attended pri- 
vate academies, and some have gone to institutions in the United States for a few months 
at one time. From these opportunities of procuring information and experience in the 
mode of teaching, and from adopting the model school method there is a marked improve- 
ment among them generally in their mode of communicating instruction. None of this 
class have obtained first class, but some of them have second class certificates. Among 
the better educated teachers, and those who have studied mathematics, there is a general 
objection to undergo an examination in that branch of science, and rather than do so ore 
satisfied with a second class certificate, many of them being first rate teachers in all other 
branches. This objection applies to several who have been lately at the normal school. 
These observations are made in reference to what has been experienced in the three coun- 
ties, rather than as applicable to Waterloo and Woolwich. In the township of Waterloo 
there were three schools vacant in 1851, which were recommenced in 1852. Two of them 
have been kept open for only three months : the other for six months. The closing of 
these schools was occasioned by the smallness of the school sections, — an evil which has 
occasioned much injury to the progress of education ; and the conflicting interests of the 
several parties interested therein retards any new arrangement. The average time these 
schools have been taught is 8 J months. In Woolwich township the average time the 
schools have been kept open is 9i months, and one half of them are free schools. In 
these townships there are difficulties, at present, in the way of introducing the free school 
system. In the first place the business is conducted by barter and trading to a consider- 
able extent, and comparatively little is done in the way of caSh payments ; and secondly 
the taxes have been considerably increased this year in consequence of the separation of 
the new county of Waterloo. Aware of this feeling in regard to taxation it has been 
recommended by the reporter to the several school trustees that, if a tax for a &ee school 
cannot be obtained, they should endeavor at the general meeting to procure a partial 
assessment to assist in payment of the teacher and thereby lessen the rate-bill. The plan 
has been partially adopted in Waterloo township; and when the people are once accustomed 
to, and see the advantage of the method of paying their teacher, there will be less difficulty 
in adopting and acting on the free school system. It will be noticed that no lectures are 
reported as having been delivered. There were no regular lectures because there was no 
audience assembled. Afler the examination I addressed the children shortly, and after- 
wards conversed with the school trustees, pointing out to them anything objectionable or 
different, and urging on them the propriety and necessity of procuring proper maps and 
apparatiis, and pressing on them the benefits of a free school." 

90. The Beverend Jajnes Sim, Wellesley : " A great deal of the ignorance which pre- 
vails among trustees and people with regso'd to the design of giving an education to all 
the youth in Canada, the ostensible object contemplated by the common school act, wiU, 
I trust, be removed by the very liberal provision made under your superintendence in giv- 
ing the Journal of Education to the trustees of every school section gratis. The standard 
of education is rising in this township just in proportion as better teachers are secured, 
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and the pupils invariably sbow a partiality for teachers who have received a modem train- 
ing. There are several young men in Wellesley who are teaching this winter with great 
acceptance and who wish to enter the normal school at Toronto as soon as they are able." 

XXXin. CoxnTTT OP WBLLnroTOir. 

91. John Sirklandf Usq.f Amaranth : " 1 have reported school lectures as given in the 
trustees reports. The fact is that these reports refer chiefly to addresses to the childreni 
and I have no doubt it would be found if inquired into, that such is the caeie generally 
throughout the province, from occasional conversations 1 have had with other superintend- 
ents. So much did I feel the discouragement of making appointments at which I knew 
I had little reason to hope for an audience that I preferred publishing my lecture (having been 
formally requested to do so in one or two instances where 1 happened to get an audience) 
with the view of giving a copy to every section in lieu of delivering an oral one, 
thinking that by so doing, although I should be some money out of pocket I had a 
reasonable prospect of throwing thoughts which appear to me to be worthy of seriona 
reflection in the way of thoughtful men in a permanent form ; and that thus, if no 
present impression were made, it might set other minds to work, from whatever motive, 
and enable me thereby to satisfy my own conscience in the matter. Of the soundness of 
the views I have expressed, it is for the public to judge. I am not so anxious for the 
hasiy approval of such as only take a cursory glance at the subject, as I am for the manly, 
christian, patriotic criticism of men of extensive observation and sound judgment. From 
such men correction would be far more acceptable to me than silence. Although I do 
not pretend to be destitute of self-love, I have no fear of criticism equal to the fear of 
mistaking error for truth. A never ending responsibility for the propagation of error has 
greater power to awaken my apprehensions than the most withering exposure of my 
folly, followed by a chorus of ' the world's dread laugh.' Never until it was my oflicial 
duty as a superintendent to prepare a lecture on education, did I consider with sufficient 
seriousness, or see so clearl/as I now see that, ' wisdom and knowledge ' diffused through 
the mass of the population, — ^rather than mere theoretical perfection in the constitu- 
tion of political organization, — ^is not only necessary, but absolutely indispensable to the 
beneficial development and permanent stability of our national institutions, and the 
availableness of our material resources ; and, inadequate as 1 feel my own powers to take 
a properly comprehensive view of aU the important bearings of the subject, I cannot look 
upon the old world unimpressed with the conviction that even France, which is in posses- 
aion of all kinds of wisdom except the wisdom which Christ came down from heaven to 
teach — ^the country which has laid her slaughtered millions of human victims on the altar 
of liberty, and deified sensual reason, — may clearly trace the cause of all her sorrow — ^the 
fierceness of her contending factions — ^the atheistic tyranny under which she writhes, 
speechless and bleeding — ^to the want of a standard of moral truth which she can respect 
for its purity, and of men of pure minds and honest aims to teach it — ^to the fact that the 
instruction of her masses has devolved on men who, whether priests or professors, have 
been agreed in rejecting the council of Gk)d ; assaulting the faith of the people by open 
attack, or prostituting it to the base purposes of hypocrisy. Holding these views, I 
consider that when we are called upon by law to prepare lectures on popular education, 
and receive a remuneration at the public charge for the due performance of the duty, the 
words of Ezekiel, chapter 83, will apply to local superintendents as truly as it does to the 
sentinels of our gurisons, or the ministers of the Gt>spel. It was under these feelings of 
responsibility that, at the risk of offending many whose patronage I have enjoyed, I felt it 
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to be my duty, after seyeral schoolmasters had complained to me of the sorioui iaoon- 
yenience they suffered &om the appropriation of so large a portion of the school hours to 
the teaching of catechisms, and that, in one case, a certain minister went so far as to give 
a lecture to the schoolmaster in the presence of several parents because the children were 
not so familiar with the catechism as he wished — it was under these circumstances that I 
made the subject of catechisms generally, a topic in my published lecture, but with more 
especial reference, to their introduction into the common school. Now that the subject of 
sectarian schools, is exciting so much interest, I cannot see how sectarianism, in any one 
form, can substantiate a claim to associate its standards with the course of teaching in our 
common schools on any grounds which will not equally justify the precautionary claims of 
any other sect for government support to separate schools. The claims of the Bible to be 
admitted into our schools, I take to be widely different to the claims of a creed. As a 
book of theology, it is, it is true, the only divinely sanctioned standard ; but it has claims 
of a secular character better substantiated than those of any other book, as being the only 
authentic historic record of ancient times ; and if history is a part of our educational 
course, the Bible is necessary to teach it." 

92. John Finlayson, Esq,, M, D., Arthur : " The townships of Pilkington, Arthur, 
Peel and Maryborough, have been very recently settled. And taking into consideration 
the various trials and distraction incident to new settlements, a fair share of attention has 
been paid to the subject of schools. I would particularly beg to call your notice to the 
township of Peel — which has been settled within the last six years. In this township 
there were in operation during last year, nine schools, — each of them open for a period 
varying firom six to twelve months. Other new sections will be opened in this township 
so soon as the means of the inhabitants will enable them to pay teachers. Should thia 
township go on in iuture in regards schools, as it ha^ done hitherto, it will present t 
very praiseworthy example to other townships. The Irish national series of school books 

•have very nearly superseded all others in these townships. The school houses are most 
of them built of log, and are otherwise ill adapted, in their construction and furnishing, to 
the purpose for which they are built. In new townships much cannot be expected, but 
even there the log school house might without additional expense, have been made much 
fitter for the purpose than it is. They are all too low — say eight feet to the ceiling, and 
no provision made in any one of them for ventilation. A better taste is beginning to 
manifest itself. The school houses that have been built during the last two years are better 
than the former ; and it is to be hoped that school trustees and all others concerned, may 
see the bad effects and wretched economy of building bad school houses ; and of with- 
holding from them when built the means and appliances by which the teacher can best 
instruct their children, such as maps, apparatus, &c., &c. The mode of tiiition in thess 
schools is by classes, or by classes and monitors ; and all the teachers are in the habit of 
questioning their pupils on the lessons which they may be reading. The efficiency of 
some of the schools is impaired by the absence of maps, &c., but the teachers as a whole 
do their duty." 

XXXIV. CouKTT OP Gbit. 

93. I^e Beverend John McEln/non : '* Education is in a very incipient state in this 
county as yet : but I am happy to say there is a rapidly increasing interest taken in the 
matter by the people in general ; and there are now in operation more than twice as many 
schools as there were in February 1852. If suitable teachers could be obtained^ not lei« 
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than ten or twelve additional schools would now be in operation. Teachers, however, we 
eannot get. There are several sections in the county prepared to pay teachers of ordinary 
ability from £45 to £76. It appears to become more obvious to the most intelligent 
part of the people, that in order to impart a suitable education to their children in the 
time that can be given to this object, we must have good teachers, and such are not to be 
secured without a good salary. Gould a few only of well trained energetic teachers be 
obtained for the county, this conviction would become general. I find that the free 
achool system of supporting the teacher is the only one that works well in this county. 
In several instances another system was adopted at the annual meetings for the 
present year ; but it was afterwards found that the school would sustain much injury, and 
that, after all, the taxes would not be hghter than if the free school system had been 
adopted, (the public money being so much less on account of the small attendance), and 
apecial meetings have been called to re-consider the matter, and adopt the ftee 
school system. My own opinion is, that a legislative enactment, establishing a fr'ee 
school in every section throughout the Province, would be an inestimable boon to the 
inhabitants. Such a law would secure to parents of all conditions of life the pri>ilege of 
sending their children without charge to the sectional school, while it would do away with 
much of the local contention which is at present the ruin of many school sections. 

XXXV. CouiTTT OF Pbbth. 

94. Jamee Be^ord, Usq, : ^ In reviewing the proceedings of the past year, I may 
state that I observe nothing particularly dissimilar from those of the previous year, if I 
except that my most sanguine expectations have been fully realized in regard to the fr^e 
school system, notwithstanding the opposition raised against it by the selfiish and the 
unthinking part of the community in almost every locality. There is an increase in the 
number of schools for the year of eight, making forty in the couniy, twenty-one of which 
are free schools : thus in one year the free system being almost three to one to what it 
was the previous year. During the year I visited the schools four times, and with veiy 
few exceptions delivered a lecture in each section, on the benefits of a free system of 
common schools, and other topics in connection with education generally. The arrange- 
ments made by you whereby the trustees of each school section shall be furnished with a 
copy of the Journal of Education for 1853, (free,) cannot {jeuI to enable them to manage 
the school affairs to much better advantage than formerly ; and will ultimately, and at no 
distant day, remove the prejudices of those who are at present opposed to the free school 
system." 

XXXVI. CouxTiBS or Hubon and Beuce. 

95. William Bath, Esq. : *' During the past year I have been a constant observer of 
the causes that operate in advancing or retarding the course of education here. Of the 
retarding causes may be stated, 1st, The class and condition of a large portion of the 
settlers. In consequence of the inducements held out by the Canada Company, large 
niunbers of emigrants were led to settle in Huron that had no means to depend on but 
their industry. Having every difficulty to encoimter, the necessaries of life were first to 
be thought of^ and education left as a secondary consideraftion. And when able to start 
achools, they (having formerly received but a poor remuneration for their own labor,) 
could not see the propriety of giving good salaries to school teachers. I think this is the 
reason why school teachers are worse paid here than in almost any other part of Canada. 
2d, School sections. Sections were first laid off to suit the early settlements, and from 
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the altered circumstances of townships, require to be changed. I hare observed that the 
alteration of school sections is always a cause of angry discussion. Somebody is sure to 
be displeased. The law, too, was &t from being dear on the power to make snoh 
alteration : there has been, and still is, much contention on this subject. I think the 
praiseworthy efforts of the educational department and the legislature, in disseminating 
correct information, will do much good. 8d, Defective school accommodation. The 
greatest part of the school houses are log, often built too small, and without any plan or 
view to convenience. It is utterly impossible for teachers to have everything in its plaoe^ 
unless there is a place to put everything, or to impress on the minds of pupils those habits 
of method and order so essential to a good elementary education. 4th, There is much 
indifference among local authorities, councillors and people in general. Councillors will 
talk about roads and bridges, and read the Municipal Act ; but the majority of them do 
not care to be troubled too much about schools. There are, however, many honorable 
exceptions. There is a very general desire among all classes to have good schools, but 
they are not yet prepared to make the necessary sacrifice to obtain them — ^that is, to build 
good school houses, to furnish them, and pay competent teachers. In many places the 
people are not able to do this, and in some places where they are able, they are not willing. 
Comparing education with other interests, it does not yet occupy that position in tbe 
public mind to which its importance entitles it. However, I am fisur from taking a des* 
ponding view of its prospects. There are indications of progress ; the discussion about 
free schools, though attended with acrimonious feeling, is doing good. I hear sentiments 
now expressed commonly through the country in favor of milking schools entirely free, 
that would not have been heard three years since. There is no part of the School Act 
answering its end better than the establishment of County Boards of Public Instmctuni. 
The Huron Board is doing good service : they have adopted the plan of limiting certifi- 
cates, thus bringing teachers to be frequently examined, and giving them to imderstand 
th«t a constant improvement will be required. Teachers have made a decided advance 
daring the past year. There has heretofore been a great want of apparatus. 1 have 
succeeded in getting a black-board in most of the schools, and have spent considerable 
time in lecturing on the use of apparatus. In the details of business of the teachers and 
trustees, viz : in keeping registers, and making reports, there is also much improvement: 
this branch of their business has been very much neglected ; the authorised registers are 
a boon to the schools. On the whole, although there are signs of encouragement, yet 
there is a great work to be done : a work of labor and perseverance for superintendents 
and school authorities, which it will take time to accomplish. 

XXXVn. COUHTT or MlDDLKSBX. 

96. The Reverend Wtlliam F. Clarke, Dorchester, North : " I think the ftee school 
system is becoming more popular in both the townships I have superintended for the 
ftjst year. Still a good deal of contention and difficulty hare resulted from that provision 
of the School Act which makes it a question of debate at each annual school meeting 
whether the schools shall be free or not. lam satisfied that many would offer no 
opposition whatever to a general Provincial tax, who now regularly use all possible means 
to defeat the sectional tax. Nor will our educational system ever be established upon ft 
permanently respectable basis, until public sentiment admits of this great step being' 
taken by our legi^ture. My visits to the different sections during the past two jeeam 
have ffreatlv deepened my impressions of the value and importance of our common sobeel 
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■jitem, and awakened an interest in the young people of these townships, amounting to 
a yeanling solicitude for their future well being. I am sensible that I have discharged 
my duiy very imperfectly, but in none of the labors of my life have I experienced more 
pleasure, nor do I know of any work save the holy ministry, in which a christian man 
and a sincere patriot may exert a better influence than in that I am now relinquishing, — 
all the clamors of certain parties about our ' irreligious schools ' to the contraiy notwith- 
standing. But to do the office justice, men thoroughly qualified must give their whole 
time and attention to it, and be so remunerated as to be able to do so without embarrass- 
ment or loss. I trust that ere long ample provision will be made for this." 

97. /• S. WinloWf Esq., Metcalfe : " Before offering any remarks on the report which 
I have the honor to submit to your department, or on the progress of education generally 
in this township, I beg to express the gratification it affords me to be made the medium 
to oonvey to you the best thanks of the school trustees of this township, for your exertions 
in procuring your very excellent and use^ Journal, free of any expense to them, for their 
use, in the discharge of their respective duties. The services of trustees being gratuitous 
and frequently harassing and difficult to perform, they cannot but feel strengthened and 
supported in having constantly before them a work of reference and an authority like the 
Journal of Education for their guidance, containing so much valuablie, and practical 
information, that the duties of school trustee will hereafter be comparatively simple to 
what it has hitherto been. School trustees in rural sections have not generally availed 
themselves of that provision of the School Act authorising them to obtain the Journal of 
EdueaHon or other educational works which they might require to assist them in the 
discharge of their public duties, in consequence of which the valuable suggestions con- 
tained in your numerous circulars, which appear from time to time in the Journal, have 
not met the eye of the persons to whom they were addressed, or if they have, not until 
the end of the year, when the emergency has passed away. The popular feeling seems to 
be even between free schools and the voluntary system. One section supporting volun- 
tarily last year, having a free school this year, and vice^ersa. This township being the 
lowest assessed in the county, has not the means of doing so much for education as its 
more wealthy neighbors. Upon the whole, however, a great improvement is taking 
place, and I have every reason to hope there will be a school in each of the six sections 
this year.'* 

98. The Reverend William R. Sutherland, Hbaa : '' Our schools in general in these 
western localities are decidedly improving, parents, guardians, township officials and all 
our citizens, seem to feel more deeply interested in the education and moral improvement 
of the young, than they have hitherto felt. Our school houses are becoming more com- 
modious and better furnished with such appaittus as are essentially necessary to the 
fiMality and right management of communicating instruction to the yoimg. Our teachers 
are fast improving m all the qualifications necessary to maintain their standing and 
lespectabiliiy in the honorable department which they fill in the community. Our 
ehildren are becoming more serious and intelligent, and I do hope are beginning to make 
progress in the right direction. And I may add that it is the general opinion in these 
western parts, tiiat our noble system of education, if somewhat amended, so as to meet 
tiia d tj uan d i of peculiar circumstances, will ultimately be veiy successful and prove an 
ttupaakable blessing to oar fiuit rising country." 
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99. Charles JECardie, Usq,, Nissauri^ West : " There seems to be an increasing desire 
fbr education and moral improvement amongst all the inhabitants of this township, and in 
my opinion jour invaluable Journal of Education, and the establishment of your national 
library, will stimulate the moral and physical energies of the people of Canada to more 
mighty exertions than they have yet employed. The two free schools which were in 
operation during the past year are now closed ; the majority being against the continuance 
of this plan, and having decided on supporting them by rate-bill : so that the present 
system of free schools in Nissouri West, has proved a failure of too vacillating and 
reactionary a character. But so £eu* as I am acquainted with the general wishes of the 
people of this township, I think they would not so virulently oppose a national system of 
free schools founded on universality and perpetuity." 

XXXVm. CouNTT or Elgin. 

100. Donald Currie, Esq,, Aldborough : " Each year, and particularly this current 
year's supplement to the School Act, contributes to the perfecting of the school system, 
by means of which, as its necessary consequence, the local superintendents' annual 
in future will exhibit more of that satisfactoriness and completeness so desirable for aU parties 
concerned, and the less excuse will be for ignorance since that noble gift to the schools of 
the Journal of Education with other appliances is additionally conferred. A few frame 
school houses are being built this year in this township with improved accommodation, 
not only in respect of the material, but also (at least as far as my suggestions in the case 
can avail,) as to their library furniture, for it is clear that this desideratum once acquired, 
stimulates to the further all-important acquisition of a well qualified energetic teacher, 
and with these primary requisites, the school section cannot but prosper. Thus the 
effects of our excellent school law when made to bear in aU its parts and in all adaptations 
on the grand object in view, i. e. the enlightenment of the Canadian youth, must be that 
the futmre population through the length and breadth of the land, will become well 
instructed in regard to what pertains to the interests of the life that now is, and by God's 
grace prepared for the enjoyment of that which is to come. To conclude, give me leave 
to say, without flattery, that the framer of our educational scheme might, with the 
greatest propriety, and without a spice of egotism, utter the words of the elegant lyrist 
of old — JExeqi Monumentum tere perennius, I thank you for the kindness and courtesy 
you have shown me in the official correspondence which I have had with you." 

101. 2^ Reverend T, B. Read, Bayham : '* The interest in school matters is steadily 
increasing, as the number of schools open in the township and houses built will sufficiently 
prove : but there is a great want of qualified teachers." 

102. TTiamas McOoll, Esq,, Bununch : '' All the schools were supported on the free 
school system, which was disapproved of by many — so much so, that they allowed their 
goods to be sold by the law officers to pay the teachers' salary. Others appealed to the 
law because the trustees did not legally proceed. In one section the people paid though 
with some reluctance, by a promise on the part of the trustees not to act on the free 
system in friture. In some oi the sections the trustees will not act, this year, upon the 
free system, because of the antipathy and contention existing between neighbors : but one 
or two sections will pursue it because they have it in their power by the present law. 
I would ftirther remark, that one of the teachers engaged to teach for eleven months 
during this year with a high salary. He acts as a municipal surveyor and derk, and 
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folfils his engagements as a teacher within the year. Manj of his employers are 
dissatisfied and appealed to me. I disapproved of the idea of a school teacher holding 
township offices — especially a clerk — and now desire you in your wisdom and experience 
to give your opinion and decision on the subject ; and insert it in the Journal ofEducaHon 
which is now accessible to all." 

103. Jamei B, Orane, JEsq,^ TarmotUh : " The schools of our township are on the 
advance towards improvement. Free schools are increasing and a general interest is 
being felt in reference to common school education. I might add that the schools which 
are entirely free are in a better condition than the rate-bill schools by fifty per cent. It is 
the general wish I believe, to have our schools supported by a provincial tax, not only for 
the bare benefit of the schools working so much superior to the old system, but also to 
save district and neighborhood broils, heart-burnings, and discords which are almost 
inevitable in the districts when the free school question is at all agitated. I have tnade it 
a point in my lectures to encourage the ^stem of free, universal education. It is not a 
little gratifying to know that the more the question is agitated the more supporters it 
gains. I most confidently believe, (judging from what I hear, from interested school 
parties,) that nothing short of a provincial tax for the support of the schools of the 
Province, will give satisfaction to the great majority of the people, and settle the present 
agitated state of very many school districts throughout the coimtry. I fondly hope the 
day is not far distant when Canada West shall present to the world the sublime spectacle 
of a people enjoying the benign blessings of a fr*ee universal education. I am happy to 
assure you that great good is resulting from your recent visit to our part of the Province." 

XXXTX. CoTOTT or Kekt. 

104. Charles Grant, Esq., Howard : '' I am happy to be enabled to state thafc there is an 
increasing desire both on the part of the parents and the children for education. Still, 
much is wanted to be done in removing prqudice against the new system of teaching. 
Many parents would have the teacher confine the children to their book all day, instead 
of varying the exercises by writing, arithmetic, &c., thus laying a foundation for general 
progress. Sincerely do I hope the Journal of Education may be the means of difiUsing a 
better spirit and freely inculcating a higher state of intelligence among them. I think the free 
school system is gaining ground. There is no doubt that if it were to become law it would 
give general satisfaction. There were six free schools out of eleven in this township 
which have been in operation under qualified teachers. There has been one frame school 
house built on the improved principle during the past year, and another is to be erected 
this year ; the present school house being too small for the number of scholars. I am 
also happy to state that there are two Sunday schools in operation, at one of which there 
is a library and a good attendance of scholars." 

105. TTumas Cross, Esq,, M, D., Baleigh : " I hAve long advocated the necessity of 
the legislature making the question of ' free schools ' compulsory on the inhabitants of 
every school section, and not as now left to the decision of an annu|d or special school 
meeting, and have ever been of the opinion that if the legislature had taken the power out 
of the hands of the people altogether, much of the contention and ill-feeling, which still 
unfortunately prevail on this much agitated subject, would have been obviated, and the 
public mind would have soon coincided with the justice and wisdom of the enactment. 
The decision of a great public question like the present ought not to be placed at the ' 
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disposal of a mixed comnmnitj, entertaining a yarietj of opinions, and guided by different 
feeliDgs and prejudices, all of whicli are brought to bear, either for or against it, and tend 
mutually to prevent unanimity in its settlement, and co-operation in its practical working. 
I have heard the most bitter opponents of * free schools ' declare, * that if they were made 
the law of the land, whereby all dicussion on, and opposition to them formed no part of 
the proceedings of school meetings, they would cease to oppose their progress and cordially 
join with others in giving them a fair trial.' AU idea of their injijptice and tyranny would, 
like every other system of taxation established by law for the public good, soon vanish, 
and the people would, after a few years of experience in their beneficial operation, cheer- 
fully submit to the rate imposed, not as a matter of necessity, but as an act of justice and 
faimess. This I have ever conceived to be the wise and judicious course the legislature 
could pursue. But it is contended that the country is not prepared for such a measmre — 
that it is too new — ^that the better way is to let the people be gradually brought into the 
system, when they would soon be convinced of its utility and loudly demand its general 
adoption — that free schools would then be universally established, not by the strong ann 
of the law, but by the force of public opinion itself. Now to show the fallacy of their 
argument, we have only to point to oiu* own county which, as respects population and 
wealth, the essentials on which the success of general education chiefly depends, is &r 
behind the eastern counties, and yet free schools, within the last four years, have been 
more generally established, and their vast benefits more justly appreciated in this county, 
than in any other in Upper Canada, evidently proving that the free school system depends 
for its existence, not on the enlarged resources of a people, but on their deep interest in 
the course which ifc is destined most successfully to promote ; and therefore the only way to 
prepare a country for the legislative adoption of free schools, is to elevate its inhabitants in 
intelligence and moral principle, and their resources though small, will be generously con- 
tributed to their maintenance and extension. I am, therefore, sanguine, that the day is 
not far distant, when the schools of this country will be thrown open to every inhabitant, 
the poor as well as the rich, free as the air which surrounds them, and that knowledge 
will thus be imparted to every child, whatever be its circiunstances or its position in life. 
But since I have reason to believe the legislature is not prepared at present to take such 
an enlarged and liberal view of the subject, it then becomes a question how far each of 
the methods proposed is worthy of adoption, or which would be more conducive to the 
end in view. I am decidedly opposed to the proposed plan of conferring the power on the 
trustees, to say after their election whether the school shall be conducted on the voluntary 
or compulsory system. 1st. Because I am of opinion it will be productive of the very 
results 'which are most to be dreaded, and which the law ought if possible to prevent — 
namely, bringing the people and trustees into collision, and thereby causing a determined 
opposition on the part of one portion of the inhabitants to the earnest endeavors of the 
latter to promote the educational interests of the section by maintaining an efficient 
school. Every impediment is thus thrown in the way of the trustees by the dissatisfied, 
and their future usefrdness ift necessarily very much impaired — 2d. Because, the election 
of a trustee would then hinge not on his qualification for the office, but whether he is 
in &vor of, or opposed to, compulsory education. So that while the law ostensibly takes 
the power out of the hands of the people, and vests it in those of the trustees, yet in 
reality it remains with the people as much as ever, and is as much exercised as if a formal 
vote were taken whether the school be * free ' or not. Lastly, because such a power 
conferred would in many instances have the effect of causing dissension and a want of 
necessary harmony to exist among the trustees themselves, from the contrary opinion 
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which each would hold on the euhject. The strong feeling found prevailing among the 
inhahitants of every school section on this vitally important question would necessarily be 
brought to bear on the views of the trustees themselves, and of course unanimity 
in the board would seldom be found to exist, each member partaking of and 
being controlled by, the feelings and opinions of his respective supporters. For 
all these reasons I am in favor of vesting the power to establish free schools in the 
hands of township or county municipal councils : and I hope the Chief Superintendent in 
his judgment and practical experience,- will see the necessity of recommending such a 
course to the favorable consideration of the legislature. Of the two, I think it would be 
better to place them under the control of township municipalities. If the power were given 
to the county council only, that body might by a smaU majority carry a vote against the 
establishment of free schools in every township in their county, however anxious several 
townships might bo to obtain a contrary decision ; so that it would be unjust that the 
minority be deprived of the liberty of imposing a voluntary burthen on themselves because 
their views did not meet the wishes of the whole. Besides, each township council is the 
best judge of the opinions of its constituents on the subject, and of course is the proper 
tribimal by which such matters ought to be decided. Either of them, however, would be 
found to work better and to cause more unanimity in school matters than if the question 
be left to the decision of trustees, and I therefore hope the legislature will be induced to 
make free schools a very important part of the deliberations of every township municipality." 

XL. County of Lambtok. 

106. William Risk, Esq., Brooke : " The majority here are in favor of free schools, 
but as the greater part of the township is owned by absentees and, of course, the taxes upon 
their property not being immediately available, as well as on account of the thinness of the 
population, small progress has as yet been made. But it is every year improving, and I 
dare venture to say that in no part of the Province are people more anxious to send to 
school whenever they can do so. As a proof I will only refer you to the report of one 
section where the average attendance is twenty-three out of only thirty resident in the 
section.** 

107. Charles Scarlett, Esq., Dawn : " I cannot refrain from expressing my regret that 
my report does not present the schools under my superintendence in a better condition. 
On the whole, however, there is a manifest improvement in their character since last year. 
My report shews that all the schools of this township have been supported by property 
taxation during the year 1852, the result of which is they have been kept open an average 
of two months longer than in any former year with a considerably increased average 
attendance of pupils. But I am sorry to say that notwithstanding the evident advance 
made in favor of the free school system, one of the schools has again returned to the old 
system — a reaction, attributable in part to the great difficulty of crossing the river Syden- 
ham, which intersects said section, and in part to the ignorance and selfishness of a few 
persons who do not duly appreciate the immediate benefit of the small pittance which 
they are called upon to contribute towards the support of common school education. It 
is a lamentable fact, also, that there are individuals in this as well as other townships who 
do not avail themselves of the privileges of a common school although they cost them 
comparatively nothing. I have often remarked that it is generally the ignorant or illiterate 
who are opposed to the free school system and debar their children from their respective 
schools. Brought up in ignorance and superstition themselves, they neither see nor Tulue 
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the refil utility of education. And how can we expect indiriduab such as these to support 
a system of free schools when thej will not avail themselves of its privileges P, 
I have long since come to the conclusion that nothing short of a ' legislative enactment ' 
will ever be effectual in the establishment of a free school system. I am gratified to know 
that you have been instrumental in supplying the Journal of Education gratuitously to 
every school corporation as well as local superintendent of schools in Canada West, 
This arrangement will no doubt greatly facilitate the workings of the School Act, as all 
necessary information and explanation relative thereto are, £rom time to time, contained 
in that invaluable periodical. I have much pleasure in stating that the municipality of 
the township of Dawn purposes raising the sum of £50 towards the establishment of a 
township library, which will doubtless be a great auxiliary in the promotion of education 
throughout the township. In conclusion permit me to add that you are duly entitled to 
the gratitude and good wishes of this Province for your liberal and judicious exertions ia 
the promotion of the cause of education. I trust you will have the pleasure of seeiqg 
your, unwearied exertions crowned with more than ordinary success.'* 

108. Jamee Rattray^ ^^-9 Sombra: ''I am sorry that there were so few of the 
sections in operation during the past year ; but I think that during the present year theM 
will be a considerable improvement in this respect, as the trustees of most of the sections 
have either engaged or are preparing to engage teachers, and I am in hopes to see them in 
successful activity. I have no doubt also but that the Journal of Education will be of 
great advantage to the trustees on account of the valuable information it contains ; and 
such of the trustees as I have conversed with on the subject seem fully sensible of your 
considerate kindness in sending it.** 

XLI. County or Essex. 

109. Jamee JSjing^ Esq,, Go^ld: "The schools in this township are in a vary 
satisfactory state, much interest is taken by those persons in the township whose influencai 
is important in the prosperity of our common schools, and I have reason to believe that 
the prospect for the future is decidedly favourable.'* 

110. John Murray^ Esq, Maidstone : '' I am happy to inform you that, all the school 
sections in this township have adopted free schools for 1853 ; and that, too, almost without 
opposition. "We have been weU supplied with good teachers during the past year, who, I 
am happy to find, will continue this year also. I have tried to impress on the trusteea 
the important necessity for more school apparatus, and am induced to believe that we 
shall be additionally furnished this year in consequence. An increasing interest appears 
among us for the promotion of education, to the incalculable benefit of the rising generation, 
and to the honor of the government which has so lavishly assisted in the noble ^ntorprize* 
May the Almighty crown your noble exertions in the cause, to the full extent of your 
wishes." 

111. The Beverend Robert Feden, Maiden : " It will be seen from my report thai 
there have been only three schools in operation in the township (exclusive of the town) 
during the past year. I have, however, every reason to consider that the subject of edaca^ 
lion if ft— nrning a great importance in this locality. Trustees are beginning to nnderitiiii 
a UtOe more their powers and duties, and I confidently hope that in a few yeara th^ causa 
of education will have made very great progress.** 
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118. JoMikan WigflM^ Etq.^ MBnea : " I regret to mj thftt sehool affidrt in tome 
of liid iectiona under mj charge are not in a very satiB&etory state. Much misunder* 
itaading and partj feeHng, between the tnuteea and the people, ezist, which militate 
a tm n g ly agaanat the advancement of tiie educational interests of those sections. Two of 
tiie schools which last year were free have gone back to the old system this year. The 
state of education howerer in this township, notwithstanding all impediments and dis* 
eouragements, is, on the whole improving. In some of the schools during the year I hare 
witnessed a decided improvement ; a better supply of national books has been provided, 
and greater fiMAlities placed before the children ior acquiring knowledge. Some attention 
baa also been paid to the improvement of school-houses, and a desire is increased for a 
more efficient class of teachers. It would be an unspeakable blessing to the rising generation, 
h common, general, boon, and a preventive of much of what is unpleasant and disagreeable at 
idiool section meetings, were all our schools constituted free by legislative enactment. In 
•onehision, sir, I thank you in behalf of the several school sections and bodies of trustees in 
this township, for the liberal manner in which you have furnished each school section with 
the annual report for 1851, a school register, and the Jowmal ofEduaaUm for the current 
year. May the objects which you have in view in this liberal provision be fully accomplished, 
and your Ufe be long spared to fill the honorable and useflil position you now occupy.*' 

lis Joieph A. Vervaiif Eiq.f M.D,, Boehetter: *'It affords me much pleasure to 
inform you that the common schools have greatly improved during the patfl year. In 
Bochester and West Tilbury they are generally well attended ; although the inhabitant* 
of those townships are widely scattered, many of them only just commencing to dear tho 
bush, and it being alike very difficult to find good teachers and to pay such as are einployed. 
Ifotwithstanding, with the exception of one section, they have all adopted the free school 
system. In regard to the township of Sandwich, I hope you will be highly satisfied in 
looking over the report to find that eight schoob out of thirteen have been last year (1852) 
iopplied with m^pa and school iqpparatus. The amount required for this was raised by 
fohmtary subscription in almost all of them. The inhabitants of tiiis township have so 
much appreciated the free school system that, out of fourteen sdiools, only three are not 
free. I expect that this year every one will be free. I am confident that the time is not 
fiur distant when every school in Canada wiU be free ; that system is one of the most 
charitable and Christian school systems that have ever yet existed. It shows a true^ 
patriotism, a true freedom, in giving the poor access to educational privileges as well aa- 
ihe rich, and leading every member of our community in the path of virtue. But as the 
peace and prosperity of Canada depend on the intellectual, moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people ; and as these cannot be well trained without a teee education ; 
therefore the government (protector of all) should pass a compulsary law to that effect— 
otherwise the friends of general education will have more or less trouble with the schools. 
I take the present opportunity to thank you for the annual report fi>r Upper Canada, as 
also for the Journal of Education, All the copies for trustees have been faithfully 
dMiibnted among tiiem. That Journal will do much good, not only to the trustees but 
iDtiiapeopk in genanl; because, as soon as the trustees have read it, it is given to be 
eimlsited tkmu^ the neighbouihood. I am dbo charged by the trustees to inform you 

aMy fBsl gmtefnl to you and the government for the five puUication of tiie said 

#1 manfy efiaeted throu^ your exertions.^ 
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YIJT. City ov Tobojtto, 

114u Jl ir« 5<^i^ JSb9.» .* ^^Tbare hsye bees in openvtian during tiid ]RMr 1889^ 
within tiM eity Uimti» n)»der tiie oonltol of the board finnrtoen iehools; in additios 
to tiiese were three Bomsa OethoUo tepente schook, oneaaleandtwo femiyie. 13ie toM 
nomber of diildven» who hare reeeived inqtruetion in theae achoola during the paat yaaiv ia 
three theuaand eight hundred and twent]r-«ne — ^boya one thouaond eight hundred and ifib]^ 
twoygirla nineteen hundred and aiztj^nine. The aTerageattendanee for the aame period w«a 
fifteen hundred and fiftj-nx — ^boya^aeren hundred and akty^eight, girlaaeren hundred aad 
eighty-eight. The eonreqK>ndingnumberB for thejear 1851 were three thouaandaad ninatj-aix 
and ooLothoaaand three hundred and aeventy-five; giving an inoeaee in the former of aerail 
hundred and twantj-ftyepupili^ and in the latter of (Mie hundred and eigh^^ei^ WehaTein 
OBT citj adiQola in round nuoibera, no leaa than aix hundred pupila» who haire been for th# 
iaat year mig^ting from aehool to school, or attending juat aa it auited tiieir conTeaienae 
or caprice. These migratory habita on the part of the school-going peculation, have beatt 
productiye of amrioua disadTantagea to the educational intereata of the eommaniiyi aod 
of annojanoe and diaoouragmnent to the teachers. We maj indulge the hope, howfvai^ 
that theae eribi will be remedied hj th» regulationa, adopted by tiie boavd during tiie p^it 
year, and now in operatioa throughout tibe city achools, in one of which it ia prendfld» thai 
the written consent of the local direoUMra of the ward, and the certificate of the teacher of 
ttuit aehool which the pupil deaires to^ leaye, are necessary for hia tranafor to aaothav* 
TUa conaent of course irill nerer be withheld, when the parent can assign any juat ^ 
rational cause, or CTen when be expresses a strong desire, for the transCer of hia child ; bpit 
the Ycry foot of such consent being necesssary, will act aa a salutory cheek upon 4h# 
inordinate desire of change which haa hitherto but too much duvacteriaed the partiea moat 
mtereated in tiie common sohool education of this city. It waa fully expected the n0W 
aeboolvhouaes would haye been reaii^ for the reception of pupila ai; the beginning of ^ 
praaent yeaiv but this event haa been uiaaToidably postponed* Some indinduala complaai 
ef the great outlay incurred by the erection of theae commodious and beaiutilul buildilKgH 
hut it is an eaay matter to abow how little cause for audi eon^>biints exiata ia reference ti^ 
tfaia snbjeet. The aggregate expense of the erection at tibese three buildiDgs amounta ta 
£2159 16a. lld^ and the coated the aitei^ exchiaiye of interest, was £12811 8s. 4d. NeiWy 
the intereat on theae two sttms, computed at six per c«at per annum, amounta to 
£806 9a. 9id, a fow shillinga lose than fie annual aggn^gate rente ef the jneaent aehaal^ 
haoasa. And even should the whde of the netproceeda of the £>,flQOof debentqyaaisanad 
bjr the corporati(m be required for the erection and ftuniahing of tiiese houaea^ atitt tho 
intflf e a t on thia sum, and the eoat of sites, at the same rate per oenti as before, w31 <yii^ 
aBu>umt to £267 12a. 8d. per annum, and tUe inereaaed annmd expenditure ef £90^ wift 
be repaid to the citizens of Toronto manifoldly by the rapidly increasing value ef tiia 
pvgperty, the superior acoommodatiooa provided for ttieir children, tiie more efflciavk 
syitem of tuition that may be introduced through the medium of a judicuma elasrifteafawa 
ef piqpila, and a proper diviaion of labour on the part.of the teachera ; besides, the sanatoqr 
itafrianceaof large, lofty, oomfovtable and well ventilated apartments, will be moat beneteialv 
aar compared with our preaent low, crowded roon^a, poaseaamg eitiier no meana of VQ^^ 
ar very da&ctuve onea, with sosrody anysj^Mrartsiia to aaaiat tiia teadier in hia iHuate!Htiana» 
lDariHsitthestoMlaanofthedifld,erddviaIop theintelleetandcondiicetotha piiwnqthWi 
of atodioua habita t-^inothing beantifal to refine the taaterand inq^rore ti# bmii$^ mm 
yonth; hat^ on the coBtravy, their phjnacal ceflaatituliooa me liUj te> }m iaipaiaid bp 
ioshaling^far tfareahQ«p»at n atotdl^ an ataesfdam ii»pr^|»rt«4 ^vath iaf«% WMknai 
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deleteriouB by the number of persons confined in a space too limited for their accommoda- 
tion. Any person going from the pure air into one of these dose and overcrowded rooms 
will conclnde that teachers and pupils alike must suffer both mental and physical debility , 
and under such circumstances as these, we cannot hope for successfol teaching. Hence it 
appears how necessary these school-rooms, with their improved aids to study, are to the 
successful working of any system that may be adopted for general education. Some evil 
forebodings respecting the bad effects of the introduction of the free system on the morals 
and respectability of our schools were freely expressed during the year 1851 and beginning 
of 1852 ; but the experiment so far has shewn that these fears were groundless and 
illusory — ^for whilst great numbers of children of the poorer classes, who had not attended 
school regularly prior to the throwing them open to all, have been admitted, yet in no 
^ instance that has come under my observatioUi have the more advanced and respectable 
pupils left the shools on this account ; on the contrary, the character of these institutions 
will compare very favorably now, with that which they presented at any former period of 
their histoiy, free or otherwise, so fiar as respects the clean and respectable appearance of 
the children, the numbers in the advanced classes, the comprehensiveness of the curriculum 
ado{>ted in the various schools, and the general good conduct of the pupils attending them. 
Indeed, there are no schools of a similar class, that I have seen, over which a more strict, 
unceasing supervision, is maintained by the teachers in regard to the morals of the 
children and their personal cleanliness, than is now over the public schools of tids dty. 
Here I would remark that the decrease in the classes from 1850 to 1851, must 
not be taken altogether as indicative of the pupils having left school, but rather, 
that the teacher, owing to the crowds who pressed into his school, was obliged to 
contract his course of instruction, to meet this additional draft upon his tune ; whilst 
the remarkable advancement in abnost every branch as shown in the report for 
1852, is principally attributable to the steps taken by the Board, at the beginn* 
ing of the year, in furnishing those schools, which were most numerously attended, 
with additional teachers. Thus, the report of 1852 shows an increase of 1850, in the 
number registered, of 1855 — 55 per cent, it also shows an increase in the average attend* 
ance of 4id7'— 47 per cent ; so that the increase on the average bears a pretty fiur ratio to 
the aggregate increase of 1852 as compared with 1850. Again, the ratio of the average 
to the aggregate attendance in 1850 is 1 : 2. 42, and the ratio between these 
figures for 1852, is 1: 2. 45, a very small difference indeed in favour of the free 
system over the present, in relation to regularity of attendance. Therefore an increase of 
K per cent on the aggregate, and 47 per cent on the average attendance of 1852 and 1850 ; 
whilst the literary character of the schools has not been deteriorated, but rather improved^ 
fonns a very strong argument in favor of free schools. Indeed the beneficial effects of the 
system, so fiur as the experiment has been tried, are sufficient to demonstrate its superiority 
over the old system of collecting fees from the children. Prom all the information I have 
been able to obtain through my own observations and enquiries, we may expect our new 
schools to be patronized by the wealthy and respectable classes of the community to an 
extent, that will more than realize the expectations of its most sanguine advocates and 
supporters ; and my own experience and opinions on this subject, have been corroborated 
to the letter, by those of the more intelligent of our teachers, as expressed in answer to a 
series of questions, submitted to them at the end of the year with tiie blank reports, and 
aooompanied with a request, that they would famish replies as £a3l and coireotas possible. 
But another argument in fisKvour of extending the blessings of five education among us, 
Hiaybederiv«dfrtmithefiMt,tlMKtdecentaraliBatioin of politic the 
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dectiTe firancIuBe are becoming popular : jet these can only be pioductiYe of happineaa 
and proBperity to a people, when this people are prepared bj education and intelligence, 
to appreciate the adyantagea of aelf-goTermnent, and to contribute the talent and integ- 
rity necessary to its practical application. Besides, when these powers are extensively 
bestowed upon a people, it becomes a question of self-interest, self-defence with the weal- 
thy and intelligent portion of the commimity, that education and the elective franchise 
be co-extensiTe among them. And this course of reasoning may in part account for the 
fikst, that the new system is gradually recommending itself to all dasses of our fellow- 
citizens. It is true indeed, we lately witnessed a crusade preached against it — and indig- 
nation meetings convioned for the purpose of strangling it in its birth, but the opposition 
it thus encountered* no matter from what source or in what motive originating, has, to a 
great extent, subsided ; and the system, even with the present imperfect apparatus, ia 
gaining proseljrtes day by day frt)m the ranks of the opposition — ^from the wealthy and 
JTiflnentiAl, who, on the advent of the system, were conscientiously opposed' to its adoption. 
I therefore think when our new and improved machinery shall have been put in motion, 
the opponents of the principle will be reduced to those, who have never put themselves to 
the trouble of examining either the schools or the question at issue, beyond that part of 
the apparatus which appears on the collector's roll, and headed ' school tax.' If there- 
fore the principle be sound, that a good education should be provided for the whole nation 
at the national expense, there appears no other than the ' free school system,' by which 
this principle can be successfully carried into practice^ And, if the Legislature pursue 
inviolate the integrity of the present system, we may confidently anticipate, as its legiti- 
mate results, that in the course of a few years, a thorough English education, commensu- 
rate with the wants and wishes of a rapidly advancing people,* will be brought within the 
reach of the humblest citizen — diffused throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and made as free as the air we breathe, or the light of heaven." 

XLTTT. City of KnrasTON. 

115. B, 8. Sendertan, Esq,, : '' Of the whole number attending the Schools there 
were 009 boys, and 506 girls, being a decrease of thirtynine boys and fifry-three girls as 
compared with that of last year. Although the whole number on the roU exhibits thia 
large decrease, yet the average number in attendance nearly equals it, and only falls short 
of it by 9 in summer, and ten in winter. The reports state the average number in atten" 
dance at 688, of whom 391 are boys, and 287 are girls ; which number if equaliy divided 
amongst the ten schools, would give to each a fraction over 67. Under all the circum- 
itaaoes of discouragement — ^ill ventilated school-rooms — ^poorly furnished with any of the 
reqoisiteB for sucoessful study — ^reduction in the number of opposition schools — it ia 
gratifying to know that the public have undiminished confidence in the schools, 
and in the system by which they are conducted and supported. The winter 
attendance is invariably -less than the summer attendance. In the winter of this 
year there were 854 boys and 260 girls. Here the question naturally arises — are the 
lefaook in operation, together with the private schools, sufficient to educate all 
the children in the city ? In 1850 I made exertions to obtain such statistics as 
would enable me to state, without fear of successful contradiction, what number of child- 
ran were obtaining more or less of an education. The conclusion I arrived at, after care- 
fill and elaborate inquiry, was, that as many as were in daily attendance at the oomnunk 
tefaools, were growing up in ignorance of even a knowledge of reading ; this, too, upontiie 
siifciiiiiptiian that there were two thousand six hundred and sixty-eight children of school 
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■gft in tiia oify. I^ kowevert we annime the lettmii eompQed \j flw eeima ooBumaioik^ 
en to be oorxect, we hare tbe large number of three thousand three hundred end tinrteea 
diildren between the age of fire and sixteen jean^ which would materially increaee the 
number of the uneducated. The coniiction follows that the means of educat]0n are not 
commensurate with the wants of our population. In mj former reports I hare had ooca* 
•ion to speak of the peculiar exceUenoe of the national reading books ccHnpiled for the 
use of the joung. With the use of these books the classification of pupih is rendered 
easy and complete, and the perplexity and hindrance to the advancement and progress of 
the scholars are no longer experienced. The comprehensiTO nature of theee works — ^b» 
progressiTe principle upon which they are constructed^ the range o£ subjects which ihey 
embrace, and the yariety of useful uid entertaining information which they contain, ai 
once place them in the highest rank of school books in the TSnglish language. Piobabljr 
tiiere is no branch in which the pupils attending our schools are more deficient than in the 
art of good reading. This arises not so much from incapacity on the part ef the teach* 
en as from inattention, and a want of full appreciation of tiie great importance of teach* 
ing children to read in their own tongue, fluently and conrectly ; other bianchee of study 
are too frequently allowed to encroach upon and diminish the time allotted to this. The 
essential characteristics of a good reader are a just enunciation of sounds as well as words; 
a careful regard to distinctness of pronunciation, and a proper fulness and modulatian 6t 
voice. A dear and correct mundation is of the highest importance. Critftdsm in oiiho« 
epy, accent, emphasis, cadence^ and punctuation should be combined and constitute a pari 
of the act of reading. A great defect that I hare observed and endeavored to remedy, is, 
that of children reading what they evidently do not understand, and hence the baUt of 
what is called school reading. Children naturally speak correctly--*-their language is aim* 
pie— they use only words of which they comprehend the full meaning — their pauses, tones, 
inflections of the voice could not be amended or rendered more strictly in accordance wiA ikm 
principles of elocution. A little reflection on this fSetct, a little attention, and a little judi- 
. cious watchfulness, care and discrimination will remedy the evil complained of. On a review 
of the attendance and the instruction imparted, the ccMupaiison is in &V07 of the present 
year ; tiie average, daily attendance in each school exhibiting an increase, and the derrsass 
in the number in each branch of study being less tiian the statistics of one of the wtp^ 
pressed schoob would show. It will be seen that more than one half of the duldrem 
attending the schools are learning to write. In this writing, however, there ie an enti^ 
absence of uniformity — eadi teacher having a method of his own, and a total want of ^ja- 
tern. Writing is a species of drawings and requires taste and skill in Hbe teacher in oidsr 
to the jiroper acquisition of it by the pupiL The rules of writing are so weUL defined end 
as capable of being understood as the rules of any scienoe or art» yet the prinoq>lea are aa 
easily understood, and the elements ao few, that a child of the smallest capaeitf can be 
taught to understand and apply them. Beduce writing, then, to asystem^ — ^let ehildrenba 
treated in the acquisition of this important branch of knowledge leas as wachinee ami 
more as reasoning and reflective beings, and tiie work is aocompKabed. Molhasaev^a 
method of teaching writing is admitted to be the best ever devised. In this system the 
elementary parts are reduced to four, and these are taught in iAm natural order al tims 
aimpUcity, after which they are combined into letters, and letters into worda. Uie namea 
ef the elements are few and easily remembered; the rules are redneedfrom ftnralas m 
arittnnetie; and tfaasAyieis at once easy of eoDacntionand legible. Braaring ahonld ha 
tang^ omattanaoasly witii writing, and for this tiisva is me need ef darning 
and psndl are 41 Aaiara le^inaita. Bam moehoC tiifttBie efthn child ia 
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wuML in iobool, ^iflt migbt otherwise be improved. Twice a day oaDed up to mj A, B, 
C» and the reftt c( the time spent in listlefls inactiritj and stupor, if order is maintained in 
tiie school. Fiye hours of each daj unemployed, the school-^XK)m becomes a prison from 
which he gladly escapes, and to which he tmwillingly returns. He dare not speak while in 
school, this is a riolation txf order, and must be punished with a slap on the hand or being 
put in the comer ; he dare not ask a question, because he is too young to understand. 
His little actire mind, playing in his healthy body, looking for and intensely desiring know- 
ledge, is curbed, depressed, broken, under the discipline of the present system, if system 
it can be called, where not a single Acuity of the mind is occupied except that of imita- 
ting sounds, for the first six or twelve months of his school experience. The number stu* 
dying I&igliBh grammar last year was one hundred and sixty-three, being a slight decrease as 
compared to the returns of 1851. A knowledge of Ibiglish grammar is introductoiy to com* 
position. I differ with those who think that children ought to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, before they enter upon the study of grammar. Children can be, and hare 
been, successfully taught the elements of it when learning to read ; this method would 
invest a reading, lesson with great interest — at once being the productive of thought, and 
bringiiig into life- the reasoning faculties. The fondness of children for study, and the 
rapidity of thenr mental acquisitions, depend much upon the manner in which they are first 
instructed. The object of English grammar is to teach children to speak and write theit 
native language with propriety; hence elegance, ease, distinctness and force should 
diaracterise their every-day phraseology, and as their speech becomes more copious, they 
dionld be led to * recognize t^ose slight shades'of distinction which are almost synonymous, 
to diacriminate between the literal and figurative, and to frame aentences in which the 
main idea shall be brought out conspicuously and prominently, while all subordinate 
— ^raere matters of circumstance or qualification — shall occupy humbler or more retired 
poiitiims.' The inductive manner of teaching grammar would save the expense of 
pulrdiasing books in the early stages of study, relieve the children from dry and irksome 
taika, and prepare the way for their entry, with pleasiure, afterwards upon the philosophy 
and the refinements of the English language. Black boards are used in all the male 
Boihools, and the numerical frame in some. The teachers aim at a classification of their 
pupils in this as in other branches of study. It is, however, a work of no little difficulty, 
owing to a want of uniformity of books. Oral instructions accompany the recitations ; 
and if « principle is to be demonstrated, or an operation explained, it is done by the teacher 
on the black board, so that the knowledge of it may enter the eye as well as the ear, in 
ofder to be conveyed to the imderstanding. A knowledge of arithmetic enters into so 
wuBsay of the common operaftions of life, that it is justly considered an essential part of a 
oo^kSKm school education. As a means of mental discipline, it is of great value. In nothing 
is the dependance of one step upon another so complete as in the science of numbers. 1 
have endeavored to impress upon the teachers the necessity of frequent interviews, in order 
that ^e principle may be indelibly fixed in the mind, and the importance of demonstrating 
each lesson by illustrations, in order that the pupil may thoroughly comprehend it, and 
thus, in Ins early acquisitions of knowledge, acquire a love for the study of arithmetic, by 
seeing and understanding its beauty and great utiltiy. If this be neglected, the pupil is 
in great danger of leaving behind him much that he does not distinctly understand, and 
kenoe his progress will be difficult and the result of his labors uncertain. It will be seen 
by ihe return that 188 have been studying geography. This is an increase of 12 over the 
ttundier reported in 1851. The introduction of a supply of geographies as tett-books, and 
two seta of Holbrook's school apparatus, has resulted in increased attention to this most 
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interesting and useful branch of an English education. The only requisites now wanting 
are outline maps. The inductive method of teaching geography, I beHeve, is admitted to 
be the best. The pupil's attention is first turned to the peculiar features of his own 
country — ^its mountains and plains, lulls and valleys — ^its waters, lakes, and rivers 
—its climate, soil, productions, &c., then to mathematical geography, embracing the position 
of the earth, its form, magnitude, motions, and velocities, lines and divisions, and the 
phenomena upon which the theoiy of the solar system is founded. By this method a 
knowledge of geography is acquired naturally, without clogging and confusing the memory, 
or wearying the attention. In this study, the pupils of our school are materially assisted 
by the planetarium and tellurium — ^two little instruments in Holbrook's apparatus — ^with 
the use of which the study of mathematical geography is rendered comparatively easy. If 
the teacher understand drawing, and will put that art in practice when a class is reciting 
geography, he will have no difficidty in obtaining the most profound attention, not only of 
the class, but of the whole school, and in a little time, to his great surprise, he will find 
that the smallest children, without effort and without being taught, have learned something 
of geography. The impressions made on the mind through the eye are more distinct and 
vivid than those made through the sense of hearing. Teaching by visible illustration is 
strictly in accordance with the established principles of intellectual philosophy. The 
schools have been in constant and active operation during the whole year, with the sole 
exception of one schooL Of the teachers now employed five hold first-class 
certificates, and the others second-class certificates. A teacher's certificate is 
justly considered a good criterion of his education. It does not always follow, 
however, that a teacher holding a second-class certificate is unacquainted with any of the 
additional branches in which he is required to pass a satis&ctory examination in order to 
obtain a first-class certificate. The board of public instruction have firequently had to 
refuse teachers first-class certificates merely from a fSEulure in an examination of the 
one branch in the programme. My opinion has frequently been asked as to the value of 
the services of female teachers. I have no hesitation to speak as to the value or the 
importance of providing competent female teachers to educate their own sex. 
My instructions from the trustees have always been to separate, as far as practicable, the 
female children fr^m the males, and to place them under the control, guidance, 
and instruction of female teachers. In connection with my duties as a member of 
the board of public instruction, I have frequently witnessed a high order of intellect in 
female teachers, some, whose names I could mention, remarkable for the strength and scope 
of their conceptions of the mathematics, and for a philosophical knowledge of the subtle- 
ties in the science of language. But, apart fr^m the consideration of superior intellect, 
and extensive information, educated females have a particular power over the younff of 
their own sex, in moulding their characters, in softening, refining, and polishii|g the young 
mind. The moral training of young children is fully as important as the intellectual, 
without which they will grow up in a rude and semi-barbarous state, tmrefined* and ex- 
hibiting none of the lovely traits of female excellence. I am happy to say that the con- 
duct of the children attending the schools meets my warmest commendations. No acts of 
insubordination or misconduct, nor any thing deserving of public reproof, have been pre- 
sented to my notice. No complaints have been made to me by parents or guardians, of 
undue severity in school discipline. The number of visits to the schools made by the 
members of your board is 107 against 60 made in 1851. These visits have tended materi- 
ally to strengthen the authority of the teacher, and encourage him in his daily labors. 
The number of visits made by me to the schools is 287. I cannot expect under any cir- 
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iBiimstancea, to be able to add to this niunber in any succeeding year. I feel tbat 1 havo 
attained the maximom. I have endeavored, from a principle of honor as weU as duty, tp 
bend my energies to the fulfilment of the duties assigned to me — to know from personal 
and almost daily inspection of the schools, the character and conduct of the pupils, and 
their proficiency in their studies, as well as the character, capability and deportment of 
the teachers — ^the degree of attention and devotion to their labors manifested by thenx — 
and by contrasting the methods of teaching with the different degree of success, to ascer- 
tain in what one is deficient and another excellent — and finally by studying and practising 
the graces of social intercourse, and by the strong force of public example, to insensibly 
lead the children to practise and adopt the courtesies of life. To maintain the authority 
of the teacher, to impress upon the children a high respect for the teacher, to make them 
feel by my own bearing, that he is supreme in his own school — have been my constant 
aim — for to weaken his power would at once produce confusion, insubordination and con- 
tempt for his office and authority. The teachers, whether owing to the visitation of our 
board, and my own, or to an inherent sense of duty possessed by themselves, have been 
most diligent and faithful in their respective schools. As the servants of the board, 
selected among many, it is due to them, that I should not pass them by in silence. I 
know it is not usual to eulogize the services of teachers — ^their labors are too humble, and 
in too confined a sphere to merit much of the world's regard, much less its gratitude. 
They are employed to-day, dismissed to-morrow, and forgotten the next day. In this the 
world is wrong. The most important interests — the most valuable part of a child's time 
is committed to the teacher. Six hours each day during the whole young life, he is stamp- 
ing, moulding, bending, the pliant mind of the young. He takes indigence and obscuritjr 
to his heart for life, in order to become the servants of all, ' that he may train the lowli- 
est children in a sense of nature — ^in the love of G-od and of virtue.' For time spent, 
energies wasted, health destroyed, in the culture of the young mind, in the moulding of 
the young heart, in leading and giving power to the incipient faculties that are destined 
hereafter to assume the power and control, and give character to society, value received 
either in personal consideration or pecuniary reward, is seldom or never written down by 
them. In connection with the labors of the teachers, school visitations by the persona 
authorized by law would be pleasing to the teacher and profitable to the pupils. Yeiy few 
of the clergy visit our schools. Why is this ? I am sure none would be more welcome 
than the ministers of our common religion, to whom we, with one common consent, lopk 
for spiritual knowledge, and whose education peculiarly fit them for guiding and controll- 
VD^ the thoughts and inclinations and passions of the young. Jf their visits only tended 
to excite interest among the parents of the children, what a valuable auxiliaiy would they 
b0come in the important work of public instruction. I regret to have again to comment 
upon the unsuitableness of most of the buildings used as school-houses, for the purposed 
pf instruction. In a visit made to Belleville last year, I was both surprised and delighted 
«t their public schools, although humbled at the contrast between their elegant bri^k 
buildings, furnished with all the requisites for extending study, and our own school houses, 
whose cheerless aspect is only equalled by the broken, dingy, discolored walls within, 
furnished with little else than antiquated and roughly made benches and desks. Around 
the white walls of the former, visible to every eye, were hung object lessons, mi^s and 
drawings of philosophical instruoftants, which were constantly used in illustrating the 
jreading and other lesions. I was particularly struck with the cheerful and intelligffit 
.4»|intwy>(pi that met meat msry turn, wdthe pleased andmrnated «spxes8ioa4)f mfiB 
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the BmalleBt ddldren, so different from that I haye been dailj accuBtomed to see. "So 
complaints are there made of a punctual attendance — 9 o'clock sees every child in his 
place — ^his eye sparkling with deUght, and countenance radiant with happiness. Here too 
I observe the children of the rich and poor in the same school, in the same classes, yieing with 
each other for intellectual supremacy — ^nay mingling in the same plays during the intervals of 
relaxation from study. Comment is superfluous. The fiict itself speaks volumes, and pleads 
powerfully and eloquently for the children of our community. Why in the annals of crime 
have the vicious and abandoned been poor and uneducated ? Society has drawn broad distinc- 
tions between them and the rich. No community of feeling — ^no oneness of interest — no 
unity of sentiment has existed between the different grades of society. Isolated from 
each other, each pursued his own inclinations without check or control from the other. 
As the one became intelligent, powerful and wealthy, the other became ignorant, vicious 
and criminal. Education is to be the lever, that will not only show the deformity of vice, 
but that will elevate the social state of the poor — ^assimilating them in habits, thoughts 
and feelings to the rich and educated — giving them the same intellectual tastes and plea- 
sures ; and enduing them with the same sentiments and feelings. Educate the masses, 
and with the flight of ignorance will be the flight of crime. Our board has done much 
for the education of the children in this community. We must not weary in well doing, be- 
cause we find that there is still much to be done. It is not nature alone (Dr. ,Bushnell re- 
marks) that makes the man. It is the school that quickens curious thoughts, fills the mind 
with principles of science, and starts the inventive and creative powers into action. Let 
every talent, let eveiy type of genius in every child, be watched and nurtured by the city 
as by a mother watching for the signs of promise in her sons." 

XLIV. TowK OP Bbaittfobd. 

116. The Board of School Trustees : " The high school and the east ward school, 
during the past twelve months, have been under the management of an almost 
entirely new staff of teachers. The local superintendent's report, bears the most 
£ivorable testimony to the success of their labors, and the board are gratified to acknow- 
ledge that an equally favorable progress towards the maintenance of order and punctuality 
has been manifested by the pupils. The great want of additional school accomodation in 
the outer wards of the town has been long felt and acknowledged by the board, and which 
they sincerely trust their successors in office will be allowed to remedy by the approving 
voice of the people. The debt on the high school building is entirely paid off; the build- 
ing and grounds put in thorough repair ; the Nelson street school house repaired, and 
rented to the grammar school board ; the school properties on Pearl, Welliagton, and 
Nelson streets paid for, and all the incidenta]| expenses of the past year settled. The 
board have thus the pleasing satisfieu^on of retiring 'from office leaving no liabilities or 
ether eneumberances to engross the time and attention of their successors, but a dear 
field left for their exertions in the promotion and extension of the means of education." 

XLV. TOWK OP BSOOEVILLB. 

117. The Board of School Trustees: ''Upon entering on the task imposed 
on UB, as trustees, we have endeavored to represent the views of the freeholders and 
householders of the town, convened for the purpose of deciding upon the system to 
be pursued for the establishment and support of the common schools. In accordance 
tiierewith six free schools were organized, to which teachers furnished with requisite cer- 
tificates were appointed. Great pains were taken in tiie sdeetion of proper school apart- 
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ments, for the reception of the pupils attending ; but we regret to add that they are not 
well adapted for the purpose, not being of sufficient capacity to ensure that healthful and 
free circulation of air indispensable to the health and comfort of those contained within 
its limits, and in a measure counteracting the efforts of the teachers. We deem it neces- 
sary that a due regard be had towards effecting the previous objects ; and would there- 
fore recommend that suitable sites should be procured in each ward, and buildings thereon 
erected for its attainment, at the same time observing the strictest economy so that the 
additional burthen placed upon the community may be as light as possible. From per- 
sonal examination and other sources of information we are to be enabled to speak favor- 
ably of the moral deportment of those presiding over our youths. The progress in learn- 
ing and orderly conduct of the pupils affording an evidence of the moral influence and 
efficiency of their teachers ; we have reason to believe that the plan which has been 
adopted during the past year in regard to the classification of common schools, under the 
superintendence of efficient male and female teachers, has been productive of the most 
beneficial results, and would fully recommend a continuance of the present system of 
classification. Under the present system the average attendance has greatly increased, 
but as the subject of a rate bill or no rate bill is a question in which the inhabitants of 
the town are interested we would prefer leaving the matter in their hands. At a recent 
meeting it was determined by a large majority that the system of free schools as carried 
on for the past year should be continued for this, although a strong opposition was given 
by the more wealthy portion of the people. Such opposition will no doubt diminish year 
by year as the schools become more efficient imder judicious management. Of all other 
public accommodations, we cannot boast of owning one foot of land, for school purposes ; 
it is however the present determination of the board to make provision during this year 
for the erection of at least two school houses. The people are not in favor of one large 
central school house, for the whole town, and the board doubt very much that such a 
school would serve the best interests of the people. Agreeably to the wish expressed at 
the meeting already alluded to, the board have passed resolutions for continuing the sys- 
tern of free schools and for the employment of teachers. It appears to be admitted on 
all sides, that a law to compel children to be sent to school would have a beneficial 
effect." 

XLVI. Toww or Bttow5. 

118. The Board of School TrusteeM : "The number of pupils in attendance 
on the 31st December last' was 666, of this, 187 were indigent scholars having 
free tickets, the others paid at the rate of one shilling and three pence per month, so that 
our schools may almost be said to be free. You will perceive that we had eleven schools in 
operation the greater part of the year, and this year we have increased our number to 
thirteen, the increase of population demanded it. These schools are all at work and doing 
well. It is the intention of the board to build school houses on a better and more exten- 
sive scale, and are only prevented at the present by want of necessary funds, which is to 
be hoped will not obstruct them much longer." 

XLVII. TOWK OF COBOUEO. 

119. The Board of School Trustees : " In every particular our schools exhibit 
a very gratifying increase when compared with 1851. The Board has not 
adopted any plan for the centralization of the school system— though fully alive to ita 
value as a system for towns — ^bnt owing to the financial expenditures of our town on ne- 
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cessary public improvements, the members of the board have not felt that they would be 
justified in increasing the public burthen so largely as would be necessary to establish such 
a system. All are gratified with the successfhl working of our common school system, 
and render you unqualified praise, for your very able management of the educational 
department.' 



>t 



XLVin. TOWK OF LOITDOK. 

120. The Board of School Trustees: "The Board have the pleasure of 
announcing the progressive and continued increase in the number of children 
enjoying the advantages of education in our common schools, and also the prosperous and 
advancing state of the schools under their present system of management. The report 
■hows, that in 1851, the number of children of all ages upon the rolls was 115 flhat num- 
ber being an increase of 559 over the preceding year, in 1852 ; the past year the number 
upon the roll has increased to 1617, being an increase of 467 over the preceding year, 
and afibrding the best possible evidence of the progress of our schools, of the increased 
public confidence which they have secured, and of their general efficiency and success. — 
In addition to this it may be mentioned that numerous applications have been made, du- 
ring the year, by persons residing beyond the limits of the corporation for admission into 
the common schools, which would greatly increase the attendance, could such applicants 
have been admitted, which shows the extended and growing confidence felt in the advan- 
tages presented by the public &ee schools. The average attendance of pupils during 
ihe past year has been about six hundred and fifty-three, showing a daily attendance 
commensurate with the increase of the number upon the roll. The board of 
school trustees have now had sufficient practical evidence of the superiority of the 
free school system from watching its operations during the two past years, to wammt 
them in pronouncing an unequivocal opinion in its favor. The progress of the union 
school of London is not more marked by the increase in the number of pupils, than by the 
Extent of the course of studies pursued, and the actual amount of attainment realized by 
Aose enjoying its advantages, as evinced at the public examinations. For the information 
of those who have not found it convenient to visit the school, or attend the examinations, 
it may be desirable to give a brief statement of the studies pursued there by the more ad- 
vanced pupUs ; of the number engaged in these studies, and of the general progress made. 
The board of trustees deeming it proper to place within the reach of every class of the 
community, and of every child who might evince a taste and talent for a more extended 
range of studies tha^are generally pursued at common schools, facilities for the acquisition 
of literary and scientific attainments, equal to those afforded by the higher order of 
academies, directed the principal to introduce, in addition to the other studies, that of 
classics, and during the past year about twenty-five pupils have availed themselves of the 
advantages thus afforded in the abstract sciences. Under these circumstances the board 
are satisfied that the progress of common school education in London is onward, that it 
has realized their expectations, that the inhabitants enjoy educational advantages, second 
perhaps to no town or city in the province. The trustees do not make this statement 
unadvisedly, but are perfectly willing that any person should test the accuracy of this re- 
port by a minute personal examination. The board of trustees have to express their grat- 
ification that whilst efforts have been made in different parts of the province to establish 
sectarian schools, no such demand has been made in London, and no evidence manifested 
that any section of the inhabitants, would desire thus to impair and destroy the efficiency 
and uniformity of our present system, which is ii conclusive proof of the general 
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tidn felt lurith thd maimer in which this board has administered the important trust com* 
nytted to its charge by the people, and with the general management and character of our 
public schools." 

XLIX. Towir OP Niaoaba. 

121. The Board of School Truttees : " The schools of this town are in general 
flourishing. The principle difficulty is this, whether the schools shall be 'free.* 
The experiment was tried two years ago, but did not give satisfaction to all parties — the 
system has since been altered. Indigent pupils are sent free of charge — none of the tax 
payers refuse to pay for such. But they did complain when all went without paying. 
The same pldn with respect to the indigent will be adopted this year.'* 

L. TowK OP Pbescott. 

122. The Board of School Truitees : " Upon entering on the task imposed 
upon us, as trustees, we have endearored to represent the views of the free* 
holders and householders of the town. In accordance therewith, great pains havo 
beea taken in the selection of teachers with their proper certificates ; and also in school 
apartments for the reception of pupils attending ; but we regret to add, that they are not 
well adapted for the purpose, not being of sufficient capacity to ensure that healthful and 
free circulation of air indispensable to the health and comfort of those contained within 
their limits. We deem it, therefore, necessary that a due regard should be paid towards 
ereeting a central building for the use of schools. In the first place it may appear to be 
z. burthen on the town, but eventually it will be a saving, and also healthful to those 
contaimed within its limits. Prom personal examination, and other sources of information^ 
we are enabled to speak favorably of the moral deportment of those presiding over our 
youth. The progress in learning and orderly conduct of the pupils testify to the 

of their teachers." 



LI. Town Mtjiticipalitt op Chatham. 

123. The Board of School Trustees: "The board of school trustees for the 
town of Chatham, in addition to their annual report, beg leave to append the follow* 
ing remarks in reference to the educational interests intrusted to their charge^ 
They are* the more encouraged to take this opportunity of giving additional statements^ 
from the fact that since their last report a great improvement has taken place in all 
matters pertaining to common schools and their management in the town of Chatham. 
The spacious and elegant central school capable of containing and accommodating four 
hundred pupils, commenced on the 1st September, 1851, was made ready for the reception 
of scholars on the 26th day of Pebruary, 1852. Since the last named day the school haa 
uninterruptedly continued, (save during the vacation established by law,) and from the 
•commencement of the school to the close of last year, a steady improvement was mani* 
fested in the attendance and progress of the pupils. The board may here take the 
opportunity of paying a first tribute of respect, and of stating their high appreciation of 
the valuable services of the teachers with whom they had engagements for the past year. 
They may also state their gratification at the encouraging manner in which they have 
been sustained by their constituents generally, and taking into consideration the novelty 
of the plan adopted in approaching as nearly as possible the centralization of pupils, the 
apparent acquiescence of parents and others interested, induces a confidence of th«ir 
i^proral of the measure. In addition to the central school house, a spacious and com* 
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modious building has been erected for the accommodation of the colored pupils, the 
services of a highly competent teacher were engaged, and from the date of its opening 
(about the 1st of September last,) to the clpse of the year, the board have the satisfacti^ 
of reporting an improvement, which although not very rapid, still holds out the encourag- 
ing hope of greater success in the fifbure, and in the mean time has removed all cause of 
complaint from that portion of the inhabitants. The mode of supporting the schools in 
the town of Chatham during 1852, was by a quarterly subscription of two-and-sixpence 
currency for each scholar attending, the balance of the teachers' salaries being raised by a 
rate on the taxable property. When it is considered that within one short year, the 
present board of trustees have to report so many beneficial changes, alike creditable to 
the intelligence and enterprize of the inhabitants of Chatham who have cheerftilly sub- 
mitted to heavy taxation for the sake of such improvement, and when the buildings now 
erected are compared with those in which the schools formerly were kept, it affords the 
most gratifying index, that this branch of our social economy has received the earnest 
attention which its importance demands, and when the fruits hereafter shall be reaped, 
that this town will be placed high amongst its other competitors in the strife of beneficial 
progress. The lofby ceilings, the well ventilated, and well regulated rooms, the arrange- 
ment of pupils, and the air of comfort induced in eveiy department, seems an ample 
recompense for the taxation which in the presence of these improvements can scarcely be 
felt as a burthen. As surely as physical health improves the moral tone, a feeling is 
becoming fast awakened that, unless a school room possesses the properties for preserving 
rather than destroying the health of its inmates, the teacher often grows weary and the 
pupil toils and suffers in vain. The commons schools in this town have been frequently 
riaited by the trustees and others, and in the course of such visits the trustees 
have continually had to remark the harmony of attendance by the children of parents 
of different creeds in religious matters, and in no instance has the attention of the 
board being called by parents or guardians to any matter deemed objectionable, as arising 
from such mixed attendance. The directoiy part of the 14th section of the school act, 18 
and 14 Vict., cap. 48, has been carefully noticed by the board. Notwithstanding the 
mixed attendance above alluded to, the board of trustees, after making inquiry in the 
common schools, and ascertaining the absence of any compulsion, or even any recommendation 
whatever, have to report that no objection of any sort coming within the terms of the 14th 
section, either impliedly or otherwise, has at any time ever been made to them by any 
parent or guardian interested. This harmony is the more gratifying to the board, at it 
ensures acorrect appreciation of the common school system in Chatham, and a determination 
tm the part of the inhabitants to concur for mutual benefit. If unity be strength in other 
matters, in no instance is the mutual combination more sustaining than in educating our 
youth under a public system, any one isolation from the principle engenders and provokes 
other imitations, and that system which, when intact and in its strength, might have been 
noble and comprehensive, weakens and decays as its component parts continue to separate. 
The board of trustees have, however, but little of this to fear in Chatham, and they believe 
the common school system is generally popiilar in Upper Canada. The system of free 
schools is becoming better understood, and as it places teachers in a somewhat better 
position as regards salaries, higher qualifications are more generally demanded. The 
teacher's superiority of qualification naturally induces an increased attendance of pupils. 
The common schools, which are alike open to all, supported, as they should be, by a general 
assessment on all, offer inducements with which separate schools cannot compete, and these 
•onsiderationB, together with the fact that, while none are excluded from the benefit of 
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public instruction, the private feelings and relations of parties are carefully observed and 
guarded, seem to place the common school system in a position which will acquire for it its 
ultimate triumph and success. Before closing the report, the board may take this 
opportunity of stating the unanimity which has at all times existed among its members. 
In the view of necessary improvements, and a sincere desire faithfully to carry out the 
system of public instruction, there has been no jarring of opinion or conflict of interests, 
and it has been a matter of continual gratification to them that such harmony has at all 
times existed ; they venture to hope that such concurrence may continue, and although 
success has in some measure been achieved, yet they are aware that much remains to 
be done, which nothing but care and active attention can accomplish. The board trust 
that th6 future may present prosj)ects as encouraging as the present, and that on all 
occaidons the same unity of sentiment will exist as to the necessity of liberally supporting 
these institutions, without which no country, however enriched by nature, can have its 
inhabitants truly flourishing and prosperous." 

LII. Town MmnciPALiTT op Gthblfh. 

124. I%e Board of School Trustees : " The trustees have pleasure in stating that 
their schools are in a very commendable and recommendatory state of working order. 

' The trustees have, at the recommendation of the superintendent, directed each of the 
schools to be furnished with a selection of large hanging maps, which wDl greatly 
facilitate and aid in the teaching of geography. The advanced and well-instructed 
state of a large number of pupils in the town schools, as evinced at their respective 
examinations, was considered highly pleasing and conunendable both by the trustees and 
parents of the children." 

LIII. Towir MmnciPALiTT op Simgoe. 

125. The Board of School Trustees: "In presenting to you some general 
observations on the state of the common schools in the town of Simcoe, during the 
year 1852, the trustees congratulate you on the generally prosperous condition of idl the 
schools at the present time. They are perfectly justified by facts, in saying that common 
school education stands higher at the present time than at any former period since its estab* 
lishment in Simcoe, both in the efficiency of teaching and the attendance of children. The 
quarterly examinations, which have regularly taken place in all the schools, have been increas- 
ing in interest, and have called forth numerous expressions of approval from the visitors pre- 
sent. There has been but one lectiure on education during the year, but the want of additional 
lectures has been partly made up by the public discussion of some questions connected 
with the subject on several occasions; particularly has the subject of free schools 
occupied atten^on, and while it is to be lamented that so much opposition was made to the 
free school system, as to induce the board to delay acting entirely on it last year, they 
looked forward with confidence to such an improvement in the feelings of the inhabitants as 
to cause the speedy adoption of that principle, thereby putting an end to the unpleasant 
effects arising from the levying of rate bills, the invidious distinctions and inequality of 
burdens produced by the existing system, as well as its hindrances in the way of a general 
attendance of scholars. At the election for school trustees for this town, the question of 
free schools was made a test question, and the whole number of trustees having resigned, 
two distinct tickets were nominated, and that although great exertions were made by the 
anti-free school men, and the poll unnecessarily kept open by the returning offioeri 
until the last moment on the second day^ the result was a large minority for every frs* 
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■ehool candidatfH-from the first vote polled to the last the free school ticket kept eteajilx 
in advance, never bj a single vote losing a steady majority, yarying throughout from fifteen 
to thirty-two. The introduction of reading the Scriptures and prayer into the schools has 
not given rise to the slightest objection that we are aware of, and we feel confident that it 
will be productive of very beneficial results." 

LIV. TOWK MUKICIPALITT 01 WOOIHITOCK. 

126. The Board of School Truitees: '* We regret that the average attendance is so 
•mall compared with the whole number of pupils on the register, although the 
board are happy to say that even in this respect we compare fi^vorably with other 
places. The movement we hope to make during the year, from our present miserable 
school houses to buildings suitable for the purpose, will give us a much higher aver- 
age attendance during the next year than we have for the past. — Circumstances which 
the trustees could not control have thrown us back another year in building, but as these 
difificulties are now removed we hope next year to be able to report as goo^ school accomo- 
dation as is possessed by any town in the province. Speaking of school houses you 
have conferred a vast benefit on the province by the wide circulation of Barnard's 
School Architecture, and we think a farther great benefit would arise could you procure a 
plan and description (with plate sections if passible) of Buttan's ventilatiijg and heating 
apparatus.' 
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LV. Village or Galt. 

l27. The Board of School Trustees : *^ The board for this Tillage has much pleasure 
in submitting this statistical and financial statement of the school under its charge, 
showing a steady increase in the school attendance, during each quarter of 1852 ; thus 
indicating a growing interest in education, and the unabated confidence of the public 
in the zeal and ability of the teachers. In justice to the superintendent, it is pro* 
per to state, that in keeping with his usual public spirit and liberality, he has appro* 
priated the salaiy allowed him by the board for 1851, to the planting of ornamental 
trees around the school-house, and that for 1852 in the aid of the school libraij. 
Without the slightest wish to depreciate or undervalue the efibrts made in the cause of 
education by the several private schools opened in the village, the board would point out 
the necessity existing, of establishing a female school, under a thoroughly compet^t 
teacher. Surely a matter so important as the proper training of their female children 
•hould not be left by the public to chance or accident. The practice of assembling ohildrnn 
of both sexes promiscuously in the same apartment, vrithout the superintending care of a 
ftmale teacher, cannot otherwise than have an injurious tendency.** 

LYI. YiLLAOX 07 Ikobbsoll. 

128. The Village Superintendent : The school is doing well whether the statisti- 
cal returns do justice to it or not. I had the pleasure and profit of hearing 
the Chief Superintendent at Woodstock, and was deeply interested in the infiorma- 
tion he gave us on free schools, libraries, and the religious element in our free school system. 
I think that with him that all the people — t. e. — all parts of the country, are not prepared for 
free schools — ^his views are most sound and correct, the true idea. His system will dog 
the wheel of sectarianism with respect to separate achoola-^his labors in the library 
dispartiiMit are wortiiy of the highest praise and will confer a ipighty boon on O^fiif^ 
We hwre the just, the proper, the wefry best management in the religioiis department^ as 
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the Chief Superintendent bo admirably explained it. Oiir system recognises Christianity 
as the true religion, and it recommends the use of religious instruction, but leaves to the 
parents or teachers in each locality the nature and amount of religious instruction imparted 
— avoiding the errors both of the English and United States' system. Under the former, 
the government enacting the kind and amount of religious instruction imparted, and the 
latter system having nothing to do whatever with religion, not even recognising Christianity 
as true — ^nor recommending it to the people. I have read and thought a good deal on the 
subject of religious instruction in connection with secular education, and I think that we 
fixed on the true and proper system. In this we are chiefly indebted to our Chief Super- 
intendent and the provincial board.'* 

LVII. Village or Oshawa. 

129. The Board of School Trustees : " The attendance of scholars within the school age 
at the schools of tliis village bears but a small proportion to the number actually resident within 
the limits, the average attendance at the common schools for the past year being only 139 out 
of a school population of 272, while in 1851 there was an average attendance of 221, the cost of 
maintaining the schools for the past year amounted to £204* 28. O^d., or £1 9s. 4d. 
per each scholar. The experience of the last two years had satisfied many that the plan 
of keeping the present school houses open instead of one large central one was attended 
with increased expense and prevented that proper system of classification without which 
a school at which the higher branches could be taught at a price within the reach of all 
could not be obtained, many persons were now obliged to send their children abroad for 
instruction, the means not being afibrded them at home, as it might if a proper system 
were adopted. The construction of suitable school accommodations is the only method by 
which such an education as is now sought by our youth elsewhere, can be obtained. It 
will at the same time afibrd to all a cheaper means of obtaining the education now im- 
ported at the common schools. This subject had been forced upon the attention of the 
board in a variety of forms, and it was hoped something would be devised to bring about 
such a state of things as was devised in the village. A building where proper classification 
could be made, and the higher branches taught under a head teacher, having supervision 
of the whole, would eosure an education to all without having recourse to free schools, 
(necessarilif) because the rate would be diminished to the scholar seeking only the acqui- 
ring of the elementary branches, whilst to the more advanced, a higher rate would be 
charged, and no doubt cheerfully paid.'* 

LVIII. Village of Pabis. 

130. The Village Superintendent: "It appears there are more children 
on the register, than there are within the corporation ; this is readily ac- 
counted for by the fact that there are a great many pupils attending who live out of the 
corporation. The people of Paris are at this time very much interested in the education 
of the children, and have, by an oven^helming majorffc}', decided to make the 
schools within the corporation free. The proficiency that the cliildren in this village are 
making in the acquisition of knowledge is great. No pains are spared by the efficient 
teachers to advance them in learning. Por the enlightenment of the rising generation 
here, the prospects are most flattering.'* 
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LIX. YiLLAOE or St. Thomas. 

131. The Board of School TnMtees: "The board are now constituted and 

prepared to carry out the spirit of the common school act. And if they are 

fortunate enough in getting an efficient teacher they hope that the opposition they met 

with last year, which, in a great measure destroyed the well-working of the school, will 
be overcome, and that our report next year will be satisfactory to the board and the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants.*' 



Appendix B. 

PBOGECDtNos at School Conventions held in the several Counties of Upper Canadn, 
by the Chief Superintendent of Schools. 

No. 1. Circular fronr the Chief Superintendent of SchooU to Municipal Oouneillore, Local 
Superintendents, Visitors, Trustees, and Teachers of Common Schools in Upper Canada^ 
appointing County School Conventions » * 

DBPARTKENT OF PUBLIC IKSTBUCTION rOR UPPJEB CANAJ>A. 

Educatiok Officx, Toronto, lO^A /ofinary, 1858. 

GXKTLEMXV, 

In the course of the next two months, the undersigned proposes. Providence permitting, 
to visit each County, or union of Counties, in Upper Canada, for the purpose of holding 
in each a County School Convention of all school officers and other Mends of general 
education who may choose to attend. It will be recollected, that all clergymen, judges, 
members of the Legislature, members of County Councils, and aldermen, are School 
Visitors ; that the law makes it the duty of Local Superintendents to attend such 
conference ; and the undersigned shall be happy to meet and confer not only with all 
School Visitors and Local Superintendents, but with as many trustees, teachers, and friends of 
education generally, as can make it convenient to attend — including, of course, such 
Trustees and other school officers and promoters of education as may reside in the cities, 
towns, or villages of each county, or union of counties, within the limits of which a County 
School Convention shall be held. 
The objects of each County Convention will be — 

1. To answer any question which may be proposed, and give any explanations which 
may be desired, respecting the several provisions of the common school law. 

2. To consider any suggestions which may be made for its improvement. 

8. To consider any suggestions which may be made as to the best regulations in regard 
to phblic school libraries, ai^d their relation to county, township, and school municipalities ; 
also, teachers* institutes, and the mode of constituting and managing them. 

There are so many considerations involved in the establishment of public libraries and 
teachers' institutes, that the undersigned is imwilling to decide upon and submit official 
regulations respecting them, without as large and free a consultation as possible with 
experienced and interested parties throughout flie country. And, as it is intended, during 
the approaching semi-session of the Legblature to propose (not any changes in the general 
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provisioiui of tlie eziiting school law, but) some supplementary provisions to improve tbe 
school law, the undersigned is anxious to be favored with every suggestion which tho 
experience and administration of the law, may have furnished to local school authorities. 
It will be desirable to have all questions and suggestions to be proposed at each County 
Convention, prepared and presented in writing. 

Whatever public address the undersigned may be able to make in each county,. will bo 
made during the County School Convention. 

The meeting of each Convention will take place at half-past One o'clock in the afternoon 
and the proceedings commence precisely at Two, whether few or many be present. The 
time and place of each of the proposed County School Conventions are as follows : — 

COUiniES. TOWKS. DATS. DATIB. 

Lincoln, St. Catherines, Monday, Januaiy 24. 

Welland, Me*rittsville, Tuesday, " " 25. 

Haldimand, Cayuga, Wednesday,... " 26. • 

Wentworthand Halton, Hamilton, Thursday ** 27. 

Wellington, Waterloo and QTey,.Guelph, Friday,' " 28. 

Perth, Stratford, Saturday, « , 29. 

Huron and Bruce, Goderich, Monday, ** 81. 

Lambton, FortSamia, Wednesday, ...Februaiy 2. 

Essex, Sandwich, Friday, " 4. 

Kent, Chatham, Saturday, ** 6. 

Middlesex and Elgin, London, Tuesday, ** 8. 

Oxford, Woodstock, Wednesday,... " 9. 

Norfolk, ^ Simcoe, Thursday, *• 10. 

Brant, Brantford, Friday, *« U. 

York and Peel, ^.Toronto, Wednesday,... " 16, 

Simcoe, Barrie, Friday, " 18. 

Ontario, Whitby, Wednesday,... " 23. 

Peterborough and Victoria,* Peterborough, Thursday, « 24.. 

Northumberland and Durham, ...Cobourg, Friday, *« 25. 

Hastings, Belleville, Saturday, « 26. 

Prince Edward, Picton, Monday, ** 28. 

Lennox and Addington, Napanee, Tuesday, March 1. 

Frontenac, Kingston, Wednesday,... « 2. 

Leeds, Brockville, Friday^ «* ^. 

Lanark andBenfrew, Perth, Saturday, ^ 5. 

Carleton, Bytown, Tuesday, " 8. 

Ckenville, Kemptville, Wednesday,... ** 9. 

Dundas, Matilda,....: Thursday, " 10. 

Stormont and Glengarry, Cornwall, Saturday, ** 12. 

Presoott and EusseU, L'Orignal, Tuesday, ** 15. 

Probably, in most of the places mentioned, the court-house or town-hall can be procured 
for holding the County School Convention ; and the undersigned must rely upon the kind 
co-operation of the local school superintendent, aided by the trustees in each county town 



* This Convention was not held, in consequence of a general railroad meeting having been, 
appmnttd for the same day in the several towDships of the united ooontiei, by the county eouiioiL 
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or village, to provide the needful accommodation for the holding of each Connty Convention, 
and for giving due notice of the same. 

The newspaper press in each county is respectfully requested to give notice of the time, 
place, and ohjects of the School Convention for such county. 

As the undersigned must get a conveyance from one county town to another during the 

evening and morning afber each County Convention (except on the Sahbath), he hopes 

that this public notice will facilitate his procuring the necessary accommodation in cases 

where there is no public stage passing in the direction and at the time required ; and 

especially as the long distances to be travelled over between most of the places mentioned, 

and the shortness of the time allowed to travel over them, will render dispatch and 

punctuality indispensably necessary. 

(Signed) E. ETEBSON. 



No, 2. Proceedings and Suggestions at the several County School Chnventions, relating to 
the extension of the powers of Trustees^ Free Schools^ and the establishment qf Public 
School Libraries, 

COUKTT Of LlKCOLN. 

Meeting at St, Catherines on the 2^th of January, 1858. 
E. S. Adams, Esq., Mayor of St. Catherines in the chair ; W. F. Hubbabd, Esq., 

secretary. 
" Resolved, — That it is desirable that trustees be empowered to decide the manner in 
which moneys should be raised to maintain the schools, free or otherwise.*' 

" Besolved, — That in the opinion of this meeting it would be an improvement in the 
common school law, if the county councils and township councils w«re empowered by law 
to determine whether the common schools in such county, or in such township (as the 
case may be), should be free schools." 

From the Trustees and Teachers of Union School Section, No, 1, Orantham and Niagara, 

Ebee Schools. — We have observed the working of the free school system, as 
contrasted with that of a rate-bill levied on the parents and guardians of the children 
attending school in our own school section ; and have carefully watched the results of the 
same in other school sections, and have also made inquiries on the same subject of persona 
residing at some distance, — from all of which we are clearly convinced that no system 
could be adopted in this Province, calculated to afford an education to the whole of the 
youth of Canada equal to the free school system. Where that system has been established, 
the school-house has filled to overflowing ; and where it has again been changed for a rate- 
bill system, however low that rate-bill might be made, the school would dwindle to about 
one-fourth of the fi-ee-school number. We are, therefore, fully of opinion that the 
Provincial Legislature could not confer a richer boon on the Province generally, and on 
the rising generation particularly, than to incorporate a provision in the present school 
law, making all schools throughout the Province free, or, in other words, supported in the 
manner now provided for free schools. 

COTTNTT OF WeLLAITIK 

Meeting at Merritsville on the 25th of January, 1868. 
JoHK Hellems, Esq., in the chair ; N. L. Holmes, Esq., secretary. 
" Besohed, — T^iat the trustees, as representatives of the respective school ftections, be 
•uthoriod to decide upon the manner in which their tehoolf shall be supported, fwe or 
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otherwise, tuitil eueli times as other proyision shall be made by either the municipal council 
OP Provincial Parliament." 

" ^solved, — That the county or township municipal councils be empowered to pass 
ft by-law making all the schools in their municipalities free." 

Moved by Mr. Thomas Buhoab, seconded by Mr. Andrew Van Alstine, and 

" Besolvedy — That a vote of thanks be given to the Chief Superintendent, for the fiill 

and satisfactory e]Q)lanations of questions this day submitted, and for his imtiring zeal in 

behalf of the education and prosperity of the rising generation.' 



>i 



J^09» ihe Beif, Elliott Orasett^ A. M., ex-Local Superintendent of Bertie, 

QuALOiCATiOKS OP Teachebs. — The board of examination of school circuit No. 2 
think that the examination of teachers, as established in the programme, is of too low a 
standard as regards the third class. The majority of candidates which appear before this 
board, present themselves for a third class certificate, to obtain which, it does not require 
much knowledge or ability, and unfortunately there are many local superintendents and 
trustees who do not discern the value of the first and second certificates above the third, 
consequently third class men are much encouraged. They obtain the promise of an 
appointment, before they appear for examination. It would be well if the Chief 
Superintendent would advise school trustees generally to establish a gradation of salaries, 
according to the number of class certificates, that is, to pay to teachers of the first and 
second class certificates a higher salary than to the teacher of a third class. As before 
stated there is little or no distinction made between the three ranks of teachers, so far as 
this circuit is concerned. 

From 8. Doan, E$q,, Local Superintendent of Orowland. 

SiTPPOBTiKO Schools. — The township council should be empowered to tax each school 
section within its limits, for a sum sufficient (in addition to the legislative grant) to keep 
open a school at least six months in the year, say at four pounds per month ; and to impose 
a supplementary tax, at the request of the trustees, for any additional sum required to pay 
the teacher. 

TJiaoN Schools. — But one township council should be authorized to assess a union 
school section ; knd the money thus collected should be paid to the treasurer of the 
township in which the school house stands. The trustees of said union section to haya 
access to no other school fund. 

XJktted Counties of Wbntwobt^ and Haltok. 
Meeting at Samilton on the 27th of January 1863. 
B. Spsnch, Esq., ex-Coujity Warden, in the chair ; 8, Bbega, Esq., secretary. 

Moved by John Heslop, Esq,, County Warden, seconded by the Eev. Tho«. 
Obexne, a. B., Local Superintendent, and 

" Resolved, — That the powers enjoyed by the City and Town Boards of School 
Trustees, in reference to the mode of providing for the support of schools, be extended to 
Township Trustees." 

Moved by Alderman McIlboy, seconded by Counsellor Spenceb, and 
^* Besolved, — ^That the question of Free Schools be left for decision to the County and 
Townahip Municipalitief." 
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Moved bj J. M. Thobntok, Esq., Local Superintendent, seconded bj Mr. Bothwbll, 
and 

^* Resolved, — That the Local Superintendents of the United Counties form themselves 
into a committee of correspondence, to ascertain the wishes of School Section Trustees on 
the establishment of School Libraries.*' 

United Cotjxties or WELLnroToy, Watbbloo, and Gbst. 
Meeting at Quelph on the 28M Janwiry, 1853. 

JjLHES Wbioht, Esq., ez-Countj Warden, in the chair ; A. D. Eebbisb, Esq., secretary. 

Moved bj Dr. Clauks, County Warden, seconded by J. Kibklaitd, Esq., 
Local Superintendent, and 

'' Beeolvedf — ^That the power enjoyed by the City and Town Trustees, in reference to 
the mode of providing for the support of schools, be extended to Trustees of School 
Sections in Townships.** 

The Convention considered that the system of Township Libraries was preferable to 
that of County or School Section Libraries. 

** Besolved, — That the high obligations felt by this Convention to Dr. Byerson for 
the information communicated, and for the interest manifested by him in the educational 
prosperity of the country, are hereby expressed, and the thanks of this meeting tendered 
to hmi." 

Mim J, Kxrhland, Esq,, Local Superintendent of Fuslinch and Quelph. 

Sttppltiko Schools with Books. — " Although I do not coincide with the advocates 
of a poll-tax generally, still I think a poll-tax might be levied for other purposes which 
would secure the object in view, viz. — an appeal to the selfitih principle, — without being 
considered either burdensome or unjust, — of the parents themselves. 

'* The parents are now obliged to bwf books for their children's use. Some do so 
liberally, others neglect to do so, others buy any book which may fall in their way, without 
reference to uniformity with the authorised series, and thus create difficulties in the 
classification of the scholars. I am aware that the trustees can assess the section for 
books, but I think a very moderate poll-tax for that purpose would save them the 
unpleasantness of doing so, and without being objected to by the parents, furnish a 
'sufficient fund to enable the trustees to always keep on hand a sufficiency o{ authorised 
books for the use of the school, and thereby practically , though not avowedly, prevent the 
introduction of others ; and thus enable the teacher to classify his pupils to the best 
advantage ; beyond which a surplus might remain from which to furnish the schools 
sufficiently with blackboards, maps, &c., and also for the gradual increase of the section 
library, without incurring the opposition which would be felt to an assessment on the 
property for these very necessary objects. All the burden would thus fall lightly on those 
who get the direct benefit." 

United Counties of Hubon and Bbuob. 
Meeting at Ooderich on the Zlst of January, 1858. 
E. Gibbons, Esq., Mayor of Gt)derich in the chair; Mr. Nichols, secretary. 
Moved by T. Nichols, Esq., seconded by John Clabke, Esq., and 

<" iUioIi^— That as trustees can be changed at the regular meetings for that 
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purpose, it is desirable that such should in townships, as now in towns and cities, bo 
allowed to determine the manner in which their schools should be supported.** 
A motion was also unanimously adopted in favor of township libraries. 

^om William Bath, Esq,, Local Superintendent for the county of Huron, 
I may state in commencing, that I have a high opinion of the School Act. As a whole : 
it is sound in principle, and full in its details, yet capable of improvement in this latter 
respect. 

1. AjBSEirrEE Landholdebs. — The language employed in the 9th clause of the 12th 
section has led many to think that a section tax levied by trustees, can only apply to 
residents ; — there is a numerous class of people that are neither freeholders nor householders^ 
viz., absent leaseholders. The term rateable or taxable property as used in the 18th section 
is the proper one, as the terms should be used in both sections. 

2. ALTiBnro School Sites. — The power of township councils to alter school sections 
is still a matter of dispute, notwithstanding your repeated opinion ; many think that the 
consent of the majority must be first obtained, and I confess myself among the number, 
the 4th clause of the 18th section states that it must be done at the request of 
such majority, — ^the meaning might easily be made clearer. The power of breaking up 
union schools seems uncertain, and should be made clear. 

As to the right place to put the power to alter sections, and under what restrictions, 
is a question of some importance. 1 have still to differ with the municipal council of 
those counties, that township councils should have unrestricted power to alter them when 
they please, there would be nothing settled, no end to change. In some places it would 
be well enough, but in many places both ignorant and selfish men become counsellors, and 
there should be some plan to restrict their actions regarding schools. 1 have no better 
idea than I formerly suggested to you, viz., to give councils the power to appoint a board 
of some three or five men, to make a survey of a township and to lay out all the school 
sections, to have their arrangements made final for a period of years, say three or five, 
imless altered by consent of the majority of each of two sections requiring a change, and 
at the end of such period of time to have a re-survey. — I merely g^ve this as a 
suggestion. 

3. Union Schools. — The arrangement about union schools, though satisfactory as 
a temporary act might be improved in a permanent one. The power is now in the hands 
of local superintendents, of course, the more power they possess, the greater the 
responsibility and liability to blame, — it would be better to fix the plan of paying money 
by Act of Parliament. Is there any good reasom for paying the GK)vemment grant to 
townships in place of counties, or circuits of a local superintendent ? — by the present plan 
some schools are far better paid than others, for instance where there is a large population 
and but few schools — townships where the people make the greatest efibrt to start schools 
receive les%money for each sdhool than in to^Tiships where the people are indifferent. The 
money received by each school is diminished in proportion to the efforts made by the 
township ; if the money was paid to a county, there would be a larger area to work in,and would 
better carry out the principle of paying money in proportion to local effort, which I am 
fully satisfied is the true principle on which to grant legislative assistance ; if this plan 
could be adopted there would be no trouble in dealing with union schools, as they could 
then be treated as any other schools. As far as regards union it would save trouble, for if 
the public money of each township be kept separate, a teacher of a union will have to go 
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to one treasurer for part of his pay and to another for the rest, there will be more account 
keeping for treasurers, auditors and local superintendents. 

4. AuDiTiNQ School Accounts. — Where the public money is paid by the county 
treasurer (which is seldom the case) there is no difficulty in complying i^-ith the 
requirements of the 5th clause of the 27th section of the School Act, but when sub- 
treasurers are appointed (by the county council) for the sake of convenience, a difficulty 
arises that the law does not provide for, viz., county auditors must either travel over the 
county to audit the sub-treasurer's books, or sub-treasurers must take' their books and 
vouchers to the county town. I think there should be a provision making this the duty of 
township auditors, (where sub-treasurers are employed,) and to compel them to furnish 
the county clerk with a copy of their reports in due time, under a penalty to be 
recovered by the prosecution of the local superintendent before any Justice of the Peace.* 

6. Taxing Non-Eesidentb. — In places like the Huron tract, where there is a great 
deal of non-resident property in most sections, trustees are often embarrassed and teachers 
kept out of part of their pay for some time by the difficulty of collecting taxes firom non- 
residents. The best way at present is to have their taxes imposed by a township bye-law, 
but even then there is a long delay. In the meantime trustees cannot discharge their teacher 
(should he not suit them) neither can they impose a fresh tax on residents to make up a 
deficiency already levied but not collected. This is an obstacle in the way of free schools. 
I fear it will not be very easy to remedy this difficulty, unless a short and sure method 
of enforcing payment from absentees could be devised, or unless power be given to 
raise the uncollected balance off residents or those sending to the school. I think those 
who send would have the best right to pay, as it would be imfair to subject residents 
who have no children to any greater burdens than non-residents. The present power of 
trustees to sue non-residents will not avail much, as they are often scattered through the 
<M]ginty where they cannot be found. 

6. Teustees' Eepobts. — Out of thirty-five trustee reports that I nave received, there 
is not one correct, — they all show the actual amounts received and paid teachers, instead 
of the amounts provided or levied. It is the teachers that fill the reports for the trustees. 
This uniform agreement about what they suppose required shows what they understand to 
be the design of the heading of the columns. It would save local superintendents a great 
deal of trouble if the headings of the columns were altered. 

7. School Visits. — I think it desirable tokjontinue the late provision regarding the 
number of official visits required from the local superintendents. The amount of salary 
suggested to county councils by the School Act, bore no proportion to the labor imposed, 
and caused frequent changes to be made in the appointment of local superintendents. 

8. School Code, &o. — I would further suggest that the laws be all embodied in one 
fresh act, and the present ones totally repealed ; — ^it will be so much more convenient for 
the people to find the law all in one place. I have decided opinions on some principles 



♦ From the clause of the act quoted, it will be seen that the county council have as much 
diiwrction in the appointment of auditors, as of sub- treasurers ; and can, therefore, appoint the 
township auditors to act on heholf of the county, in auditing the accounts of the sub-treasurer, 
whenever they shall deem it expedient to do so. But should the council either neglect or refuse to 
exact the proper security, or to audit the school accounts, as i-equired by law, and the school fund 
aafier loss thereby, the 48d section of th« School Act of 1850 makes the individual members of such 
•onncil responsible for the ameont lost 
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now before the pnblio — snch as sectarian schools, making schools entirely firee by provincial 
action, Ac., but, as I understand your circular, it is not the intention of the legislature to 
introduce new principles so much as to perfect details. I will content myself with the 
foregoing suggestions, hoping that you may find in them something worthy of con- 
sideration. 

CovjsrsY OF Lambtok. 

Meeting at Port Samia on the 2d of February, 1853. 

Capt. E. E. VtDAL, E. N., in the chair ; E. Watson, Esq., secretary. 

Moved by A. TomrG, Esq., seconded by Mr. BucnAif an, and 

'' Beiolved, — That this convention deems it expedient to leave the method of sup- 
porting schools to the trustees, with the understanding that before such provision is 
introduced, the whole of the trustees noy in office be newly elected." 

Moved by Captain tf yde, E. N., seconded Ipj H. Glass, Esq., and 
'' Be4ohed^ — That the plan for township libraries, as suggested by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, be approved of by this convention.'* 

Moved by Captain Hyde, E. N., seconded by the Ecv. Q. J. E. Salteb, A. B., local 
superintendent, and 

" Reiohed, — That a vote of thanks be given to the Eev. Dr. Eyerson, for the lucid 
\ and important statements with which he has this day favored the convention." 

From the Rev, John ArmowTy Local Superintendent of Samia, 

I The OincE o? Local SuPEBnrrEiTDEirT. — '' My experience for the last three yean 

in regard to the working of the law as at present existing, leads me to the conviction 
that considerable changes are necessary, in order to maintain the character and effideney 
of the office of local superintendent. The following alterations have suggested themselves 
(after much intense reflection on the subject) as necessary to save the office in its 

^ efficiency and usefulness. I deem this office one of the most essential in promoting popular 

education in Canada : — 

1. I would beg leave to suggest that the local superintendents, instead of being 
i^pointed as at present and annually, that they be appointed by the Coimcil of Public 
Instruction, and that they hold office during pleasure. This being the highest authority 
in the educational system of Upper Canada, it strikes me that this ought to be the 
legitimate source of appointing the local superintendents, as they do the teachers, ^., of 
the Normal Institution. I would fiirther suggest that they be paid from government 
funds, or funds raised by the authority of the government for that purpose, like the 
asylum tax. 

2. That they devote themselves entirely to the onerous duties connected with the 
office. That they have a circuit sufficiently large, so as to furnish a respectable and 
competent Baluv. 

3. lliat there be a sufficiently high literary and moral standard required, without 
which they should not be eligible to hold the office. And one qualflcation I would further 4 
suggest, that they invariably be men of some knowledge of practical teaching. There are 
men at present holding the office who are behind in educational attainments even to many 
of our common teachers. I hope you will excuse me in making the above remarks. '1 do 
so with the moat earnest desire for the prosperity and extension of general education." 
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to one treasurer for pajt of hia pay uid to another for the rest, there will be more account 
keeping for treasurere, auditors and local supierintendeDtB. 

4. AuDJTruQ School Accounts. — Where the puhhc money is pwd by the county 
treasurer (which ia seldom the case) there is no difficulty in complying with the 
requirements of the 5th clause of the 27th section of the School Act, but when aub- 
treaaurers are appointed (by the county council) for the sake of convenience, a difficulty 
arises that the law does not proride for, viz., county auditors must either travel over the 
couutv to audit the sub- treasurer's books, or sub-treasurers must take' their books and 
Touchers to the county town. I think there should be a provision making this the duty of 
township auditors, (where sub-treasurers ore employed,) and to compel them to iumiah 
the county clerk with a copy of their reports in due time, under a penalty to be 
recovered by the prosecution of the local superintendent before any Justice of the Peace.* 

5. Taxihq Xon-Kesidests. — In pkces like the Huron tract, where there is a great 
deal of non-resideat property iu most sections, trustees are often embarrassed and teachers 
kept oat of part of their pay for some time by the difficulty of collecting taxes fi^m non- 
residents. The best way at present is to have their taxes imposed by a township bye-law, 
but even then there is a long delay. In the meantime trustees cannot discharge their teacher 
(should he not suit them) neither can they impose a fresh tai on residents to make up a 
deficiency already levied but not collected. This is an obstacle in the way of free schools. 
I fear it will not be very easy to remedy this difficulty, unless a short and sure method 
of enforcing payment fi^m absentees could be devised, or unless power be given to 
raise the uncollected balance off residents or those sending to the school. I think those 
who scud would have the beat right to pay, as it would be unfair to subject reaidenta 
who have no children to any greater burdens than non-residents. The present power of 
trustees to sue non-residents will not avail much, as they are often scattered through the 
uotinty where they cannot be found. 

6. TsusTEEs' Bepobts. — Out of thirty-five trustee reports that I have ree«ved, there 
ia not one correct, — they all show the actual amounts received and paid teachers, instead 
of the amounts provided or levied. It is the teachers that fill the reports for the trustees. 
This uniform agreement about what they suppose required shows what they understand to 
be the design of the heading of the columns. It would save local superintendents a great 
deal of trouble if the headings of the columns were altered. 

7. ScHOOi. Visits. — I think it desirable toicontmue the late provision regarding the 
Dumber of officii visits required Irom the local superintendents. The amount of solar; 
■oggeated to county councils by the School Act, bore no proportion to the labor imposed, 
aad cuuad frequent changes to be made in the appointment of local euperintendents. 

8. SosooL CoDi, Ao. — I would farther Huggest that the laws be all embodied in aob 
t, and the present ones totally repealed ; — it will be so much more convenient for 

e to find the law all in one place. I have decided opinions on some prbciplea 

clanao of tlic ai:t quotfd. it nHII be seen that the county council have nr much 

ajt^ntment of aodilors, as of sub-lreuiirers ; and can, therefore, npjiomt the 

to set oil behalf of tho county, in auditing the accounts of llic sub. treasurer, 

it oT^edieDl tit ilo su. But should the couocil eilber neglect oi refuse to 

MOVKty, M ia audit the Hcliiwil accounts, as required by law, anii the echoo! fund 

Mil seetioo af tb« ScbiMl Act oi 18S0 makea the individual members of sueb 

lbs ansunt iMt 
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now before the public — sucb as sectarian schools, making schools entirely free by provincial 
action, &c., but, as I understand your circular, it is not the intention of the legislature to 
introduce new principles so much as to perfect details. I will content myself with the 
foregoing suggestions, hoping that you may find in them something worthy of con- 
■ideration. 

CoujTTT or Lambtow. 
Meeting at Port Samia on the 2d of February, 1853. 
Capt. E. E. VtDAL, E. N., in the chair ; E. Watson, Esq., secretary. 

Moved by A. TomrG, Esq., seconded by !Mr. Buchanan, and 

** Resolved, — That this convention deems it expedient to leave the method of sup- 
porting schools to the trustees, with the understanding that before such provision is 
introduced, the whole of the trustees noy in office be newly elected." 

Moved by Captain IAtdb, E. N., seconded ])j H. Glass, Esq., and 
** JSeeolved, — That the plan for township libraries, as suggested by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, be approved of by this convention." 

Moved by Captain Hyde, E. N., seconded by the Ecv. Q. J. E. Salteb, A. B., local 
superintendent, and 

" Reiolvedy — That a vote of thanks be given to the Eev. Dr. Eyerson, for the lucid 
and important statements with which he has this day favored the convention." 

From the Rev. John Armoury Local Superintendent of Samia, 

Thb OinoE OF Local Supeeintbndbnt. — " My experience for the last three years 
in regard to the working of the law as at present existing, leads me to the conviction 
that considerable changes are necessary, in order to maintain the character and efficiency 
of the office of local superintendent. The following alterations have suggested themselves 
(after much intense reflection on the subject) as necessary to save the office in its 
efficiency and usefulness. I deem this office one of the most essential in promoting popular 
education in Canada : — 

1. I would beg leave to suggest that the local superintendents, instead of being 
appointed as at present and annually, that they be appointed by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and that they hold office during pleasure. This being the highest authority 
in the educational system of Upper Canada, it strikes me that this ought to be the 
legitimate soiurce of appointing the local superintendents, as they do the teachers, &o., of 
the Normal Institution. I would fiirther suggest that they be paid from government 
fmids, or funds raised by the authority of the govenunent for that purpose, like the 
asylum tax. 

2. That they devote themselves entirely to the onerous duties connected with the 
office. That they have a circuit sufficiently large, so as to furnish a respectable and 
competent salMf. 

8. lliat there be a sufficiently high literary and moral standard required, without 
which they should not be eligible to hold the office. And one qualfication I would further^ 
suggest, that they invariably be men of some knowledge of practical teaching. There are 
men at present holding the office who are behind in educational attainments even to many 
of our common teachers. I hope you will excuse me in making the above remarks. 1 do 
■o with the most earnest desire for the prosperity and extension of general education.** 
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From Archibald Young^ £sq,, Fort Sc^mia. 

j^TT Altebikg School Sections. — Would it not be well to have the school bills so 
altered as to give the municipal council of each township the power of altering school 
sections from time to time, as the wants of the inhabitants may require ? As I understand 
the law as it now stands, the power of altering the boundaries of school sections is 
entirely in the hands of the inhabitants of the section ; therefore, if there is a large section 
adjoining a small one, there is little chance of them ever being equalized, as the inhabitants 
of the large section will be unwilling to have it reduced, as, by so doing, they would be 
increasing their own taxes. The same holds good ^ith regard to the formation of new 
sections. This causes much trouble and hard feeling among the people ; but if the power 
was vested in the township councils, they being disinterested bodies, and yet perfectly 
acquainted with the wants of the community, would be much more likely than those more 
immediately interested, to act in a way that would be for the benefit of all.* 

CorNTX OF Essex. 
Meeting at Sandtcich on the 4ith of February y 1853. 
John Sloan, Esq., warden of the united counties of Essex and Lambton, in the 
chair ; Paul John Salteb, Esq., Secretary. 

Moved by James Douoall, Esq., seconded by Mr. Langton, and 
" Resolved^ — That it is the opinion of this meeting that trustees in school sections in 
townships, should be vested with powers similar to those possessed by trustees in towns." 
Moved by Chables Babt, Esq., seconded by John McEwan, Esq., and 
" Resolvedf — That the legislature would promote the weliare of the people, by ex- 
tending the powers of the various municipal corporations, enabling them to adopt measures 
for the establishment of free schools, either by a general tax, or by local rate." 

Moved by Col. Pbtnce, M.P.P., seconded by Dr. Vebtais, local superintendent, and 
M Fesolved, — That it appears to this meeting that township libraries would be prefer- 
able to either section or county libraries.'* 

Moved by Col. Prince, M.P.P., seconded by W. D. Baby, Esq., sheriff of the county, 

and 

<' Feiohedf — That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Eev. Dr. Byerson 
Chief Superintendent of Education, for the lucid and able exposition which he has 
delivered to this meeting, on the subject of education and schools in Upper Canada, and 
tor the able exercise of the duties of his high office in the cause of education." 

CoiTNTT OP Kent. 

Meeting at Chatham on the 7fh of February 1858. 

The Town-reeve of the township of Chatham in the chair. 

" Feeohedf — That this meeting would prefer to see the system of free schools at one© 
established by legislative enactment ; but since the coimtry is not propejj^ prepared for 
such a step, this meeting is of opinion that the question should be left to be settled by 
'county or township councils." 



* From No. 1 of the official decisions of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, published in the 
Annual School Report for 1851, page 174, it will be seen that township councils already possess the 
power of sltering school sections whenever they deem it expedient to do so, as is plain fhnn the 
wording of the first and second provisos of the 4th clause of the 18th section of (he Act of 1860. 



I 



* 
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Mored hy A. M'Ebllab, seconded by Dr. Cboss, local superintendent, and 
'* Bemdved, — That it is the opinion of this meeting that the establishnient of town- 
ihip libraries would be more conducive to the general diffusion of knowledge than to haV^ 
Gfdy one in each county ; and this meeting hopes that the several municipalities will avacil 
themselves of the application about to be made to them by the Chief Superintendent, to 
raise the necessary funds to meet the legislative apportionment for that important 
purpose." 

Extrtictfrom the Address ofthtt Board of Public Iiutniction of the County of Kent to the 

Chief Superintendent of Schools, 

" Your unceasing efforts in the cause of education have, they feel proud to assure 
you, no where met with more general and enthusiastic approbation than in this county ; 
and the stand you have lately taken on a subject (the separate school question) whicih 
so vitally affects the whole system of common schools, and which they firmly trust yon wifl 
carry to a successful termination , is, they feel, not the least of your claims to the gratitude 
of both parents and guardians throughout the Provii^ce." 

l^xtract frorm the Address of the Municipal Council of the Town of Chatham to the Ohuf 

Superintendent of Schools. % 

" Fully convinced that the preservation of the civil and religious liberties, as well as 
tbe promotion of the happiness and prosperity of the country, cannot be effectually secured 
unless we educate our youth, we regard the institution, of which you are chief, as by fiir 
the most important in the Province ; and we earnestly desire that the unwearied energy 
and perseverance which you display in the discharge of its duties, may continue to be 
attended with beneficial results, and be appreciated by all classes and denominations of 
our fellow subjects. 

<< Looking on sectarian schools as alike prejudicial to the best interests of Protestant 
and Catholic, we cordially agree with the views you entertain, and the course you have 
pursued in reference to such schools ; and we have no doubt but that any prejudice that 
may exist on this subject will soon yield to a wise, Hberal, and enlightened policy.'* 

United Counties of Middlesex and Elgin. 

Meeting at London, on the Sth of February, 1853. 
The Hon. Q-. J. Goodhue, M.L.C., in the Chair. 

Moved by the Eev. Edmund Shepfabd, local superintendent^ seconded by tiie Bar. 
Jjjfzs Skinneb, local superintendent, and 

" Resohed, — That in the view of this Convention, our public schools should be 
aapported^y a general Provincial tax. 

Moved by J. "W. Keee, Esq., seconded by J. Putnam, Esq., and 
** Resolved, — That the establishment of township libraries appears to us far preferable 
to that of county or school sectional libraries." 

Moved by the Rev. "W". F. Clabke, local superintendent, seconded by the Ber. E. 
Shzppabd, and 

Besolved, — That this Convention expresses its satisfaction with the provisions of the 
achool Act, and the regulations of the Provincial council of public instruction, as it l e sp ed U 
the moral and religious instruction of our children aud youth.*' 

Homt by Mr. John Cjlmpbxll, seconded by HiMii/TOir Httntsb, Esq., and 

^ JU&ohed, — That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Chief Siiperintetideift of 
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schools should recommend such alterations in the school act, as will secure the appointment 
of local school superintendents whose literary qualifications render them suitable for the 
office. That the way to accomplish this object is to provide that the superintendent may 
have a sufficiently extensive jurisdiction to occupy all his time and attention ^ that an 
adequate salary be attached to the office ; and that some standard of literary qualifications 
be adopted to render parties eligible for appointment.** 

JFram the Bev. W. F. Clarke, Local Superintendent of North Dorchester and Westmimter, 

School Inspeotiok. — I beg to suggest as an improvement in the present School 
Act, the appointment of superintendents for entire counties, or such portions of counties 
as may be sufficient to occupy the entire attention of a single individual ; that such super- 
intendents be appointed from some other quarter than from the county councils, that, as 
&r as may be, practical educationists be appointed to the office, and that such a remune- 
ration be given as shall encourage persons of high intellectual ability to accept such 
appointments. 

Some of the reasons which prompt these suggestions, and some of the advantages 
that would attend their adoption, are the following : — 

1. It is notorious that from personal and local considerations, many incompetent 
persons are appointed, under the present system, to this important office. 

2. When an individual holds the office for a single township, the remuneration is so 
inadequate that, unless a deep interest is felt in our schools, the duties of the office will 
be but very imperfectly performed. 

8. Superintendents would thus have a wider influence, command more of public 
respect, and effect more in behalf of our schools. 

4. The additional outlay required to make up an adequate compensation, would be 
amply repaid in the increased efficiency of the schools. 

To this I would add the suggestion that such superintendents should be instructed to 
form teachers* institutes, and to give instruction to them, by way of lectures or otherwise. 

Mwn the JBev. E, Sheppardf Local Superintendent of Halahide and South JDorehetter, 

Appobtiobino School Monet. — During the past year the subject of the 
apportionment of the G-ovemment grant was taken into consideration at an adjourned 
meeting of the county board of pubUc instruction for the United counties of Middlesex 
and Elgin, when I proposed ** that a definite sum be given to each school section, in 
proportion to the time the school is kept in operation during the year, — say $100 for a 
year, $75 for nine months, $50 for six months, and $25 for three months : and that the 
sams necessary to make np the amounts, be raised by Provincial taxation, if the present 
grant prove insufficient.** With which proposal the members present unanimously agreed* 

COUITTT or OXPOED. 

Meeting at Woodstock, on the 9th ofMibruOfy, 1858. 
The Bev. Willi/lm Bsttbidge, B. D., Sector of Woodstock, in the Chair. 

Moved by Eev. W. H. Laitdok, local superintendent, seconded by C. GtooDwnr, Esq., and 
" Resolved, — ^That in the opinion of this meeting, to empower the trustees of the 
various school sections to adopt the free school system without consulting the people at 
the annual meetings, would be some improvement upon the present system (still a veiy 
alight one) -, as we cannot suppose that many trustees could be found who would be willing 
to sacrifice their peace and comfort, by adopting a eourse even at the call of dntj, which 
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"^ould embitter against them the feelings of many of their neighbours ; that to authorize 
the various municipalities to introduce the system into their respective limits, would be 
a still greater improvement; nevertheless, this meeting is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that nothing short of a Parliamentary provision for free schools for the whole 
country will meet the wants and wishes of the most intelligent of the people of the 
Province." 

Moved by Geobge AL£XAin)SB, Esq., local superintendent, seconded by J. M'Ejbb, 
Esq., local superintendent, and 

" Resolved, — That this meeting approves of the proposal of the Chief Superintendent 
to establish township in preferent^e to county school libraries ; and would recommend that in 
any regulations to be adopted for that purpose, the wants and conveniences of all such 
school sections as are willing to cooperate should be attended to." 

Moved by the Eev. Mr. Ball, local superintendent, seconded by the Eev. Mr. 
Wallace, local superintendent, and 

** JBesolvedf — ^That this meeting, having marked with deep regret that a powerful 
movement has been made in certain quarters to perpetuate and extend the evils of sectarian 
education, and having marked with deep interest and heartfelt approbation the noble stand 
against this evil taken by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, and feeling that any 
concession made on this subject is a precedent fraught with incalculable evils, tending 
ultimately to destroy our national system of education, needlessly and cruelly separating 
the children of the community, and fostering those bitter sectarian animosities which have 
ever produced so much unmixed evil, would desire heartily to support the Chief 
Superintendent in any steps he may take to abolish all sectarian distinctions in the common 
school law." 
Moved by Mr. C. Goodwin, seconded by Mr. J. Izabd, and 

" Beeolvedy — That this meeting highly approves of the list of books selected by the 
Sev. Chief Superintendent for the use of public school libraries in Canada, and desires 
hereby to express its admiration of the extraordinary labor he has devoted to the selection 
of so large and almost perfect a list, and also its gratitude for this and all his other able 
and long-continued efforts to advance the educational interests of the country." 

Brom the Rev, W, JS, Lcmdon, Local Superintendent of Blenheim, Oxford, andZorra West. 

SuaassTioiir 1. — Ebeb Schools. — That a general system of free schbols be established 
by law for the whole country. 4 

The enactment for this purpose to contain, among others, the foUowiag provisions : 

1. That the payment of any public moneys, whether Parliamentary or municipal, to a 
school section, be limited by the following conditions — 1st. That a school house be erected 
or rented, capable of accommodating all the pupils that may desire to attend. 2d. That 
a school, by a quaMed teacher, be kept in the same for at least six months in the year : 
daring which time any of the people who desire it, together with such of their children 
and wards, as are upwards of five years of age, shall be allowed to attend and receive 
instruction, without the payment of any fee, rate-bill, or gratuity whatsoever. 

2. The trustees^ on or before the 1st of May, to notify the township clerk as to what 
amount of money, in addition to the apportionments to be received from the public grants, 
will be required for all the purposes of the section for the current year ; when that officer 
shall proceed to assess the same amount equally, upon all the rateable property in said 
veeliotn, and place the sum upon the assess m ent roll of the township, to be collected by the 
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townsbip collector, in tlie same manner and at the same time that the other taxes ore 
collected by hira, and to be paid over in the same manner, to the treasurer of said 
township ; provided that any inhabitant so rated, may tender to the collector a receipt 
signed by a majority of the trustees, acknowledging the payment to them of such amount, 
which shall be received the same as cash. 

3. In cases where it shall be necessary to pay teachers' wages before such taxes can 
be collected. Trustees may draw draughts on the treasurer, which shall be paid out of the 
first unappropriated money coming into the treasurer's hands. 

4. Such amounts as are levied for school purposes upon the lands of non-residents, and 
which cannot be collected by the township collector, shall be certified to the county 
treaisurer, who shall advance the same amount upon the cheque of the trustees. 

6. All balances, which at the end of the year may be due to teachers and others, for 
salaries, rents, repairs, fuel, books, apparatus, &c., to be paid by cheque upon the township 
treasurer. 

6. Any balance which may remain in the treasurer's hands in respect to any school 
section shall be placed to the credit of such section, and held subject to the order of 
trustees for next year, and any balance which may appear against a section in consequence 
of its having overdrawn the amount of its assessment, shall be added to the amount to be 
levied by assessment upon the said section the next year. 

7. The Chief Superintendent, (the county inspector,) the county or township 
municipal council, or either of them, may at any time cause proper examinations to be 
made into the financial affairs of any school section or into the manner in which any 
township treasiurer may have discharged his trust in respect to the school moneys coming 
into his hands. 

Suggestion II. — School Inspectoes. — That school inspectors, each to have charge 
in one or two counties, be appointed and paid by the Qt)vemment, for which the 
education department shall be held responsible. 

The present superintendents, dependent as they are for their office, upon the annual 
vote of a body of men, most of whom were uneducated, can never fulfil the office of school 
inspector. Very few of them, (if we except the clergymen who have accepted the 
appointment,) are themselves educated beyond the mere elements of learning ; and though 
the clergy of the (lifferent denominations of the coimtry, are undoubtedly the best qualified, 
as a class, for that office of any other ; yet but few even of them, however devoted, have 
given much attention to the subject of elementary instruction, and fewer still have had 
any experience in actual teaching. Besides, when they accept an appointment as township 
superintendent, they do it without any intention of remitting, to any extent, the duties at 
their sacred and principal calling ; so that it cannot be expected that they can enter upon 
any new course of studies, or apply much time or thought for preparation for those, which 
they regard as their subordinate duties. They may visit and examine the schools under 
their charge at the proper times, — ^they may mark the varying amounts of success which 
follow the efforts of different teachers, but they cannot lead the more defective among 
them to the adoption of better methods which they themselves do not understand, nor 
ingraft upon imperfect systems of school management and instruction, improvements of 
which they have never informed themselves. And how much less efficient must be tha^ 
seiYice in this departmeixt of the lai^gpo number of busy citizens — titamerB, mechanioi« 
sihop-keepersy ^.» who are at present found in ike office ; many of them with only th# 
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plainest education, and most of tbem deeply engaged in business enterprises that require 
for their management their undivided attention. 

These men, from their residence in the townships of their charge, and their 
consequent intimate acquaintance with the people, as well as from their general business 
habits, may be, and doubtless are, very well qualified to take charge of the financial affairs, 
and look after the mere secular concerns of the schools ; but to expect from them the 
discharge of those higher and much more important duties belonging to the office of 
school inspectors, that they should be able to investigate, and, at a glance, to analyse the 
character of the schools they visit, — to detect any defect that might exist in their 
organization, discipline or government, or in any character or manner of the instruction 
given in them, to point it out with distinctness and precision, and to propose and commend 
the more excellent way, — to acquire an easy and admitted ascendant with the teachers, 
and to inspire them with a noble ambition to excellence in their profession, — in short, to 
conciliate, to influence, and rightly to guide the schools, the school authorities and 
corporations : — to expect that the present township superintendents would be able to 
accomplish all this were as absurd as it would be unjust. Yet all this and much more, 
ought to be required of our school inspectors, and a class of men should be found, at least 
sought for to fill that station, possessing qualities equal to the high demands to be made 
upon them. 

To adopt the language of the late commissioner of primary instruction in Holland to 

SL Cousin, in 1836, as quoted in your Report on a System of Public Elementary Instructum 

for Upper Canada, — ^which will form the most appropriate conclusion to these suggestions. 

** Be careful in the choice of your inspectors : They are men, who ought to be sought 

for with a lantern in the hand." 

Suggestion III. — School Sites, Ac. — That in school sections where it may be 
necessary to erect a school house, the trustees be required to locate the same in the most 
<seiitral or convenient part of the section. That they be authorised to enter upon land 
for that purpose, taking for a school site not less than one, nor more than five acres, (in 
nural sections.) That those school sites already secured and occupied, which consist of less 
than one acre be immediately enlarged so as to comprehend, at least one acre, that in 
taking or enlarging a school site the trustees shall tender to the proprietor such an 
amount as they shall think an equivalent for said land, to be decided by arl)itratio& 
xautuaUy chosen in cases of difference. ^ 

That no school house shall hereafter be erected at the public expense until the plan 
shall have been submitted to and approved by the county inspectors, nor imless there 
shall be included in the same contract, a woodshed and two separate privies^ with two 
separate enclosed yards. 

Stjggessiok IV. — Law Pboceedings — That no court of law whatever^ shall have 
any authority in cases arising out of the administration of the school law, but that all 
such questions be settled, decided, and carried into effect exclusively by the officers and 
agents of the department. 

SiTGGESTioK V. — Gbammak SCHOOLS. — That at least half the trustees be appointed 
by the county municipal council. That aU examinations be public. That the trustees 
shall have power to appoint master and assistants and for good reasons, to discharge them, 
to fix their salaries, and define the course of instruction to be pursued. All fees to be 
paid to trustees, who shall apply them in payiiuent of the salaries of teachers and 
providing school requisites. All balances to be made good by the county municipal 
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council. Pupils to be admitted only by exmnination in presence of the trustees. The 
examination to comprise reading, 'writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography, 
the elements of none of which branches shall be taught in the grammar school. Exhibitions 
or scholarship of £20 each, (one each for the smaller townships, and two each for those 
townships which are entitled to deputy reeves,) shall be established and maintained by 
said township respectively to be presented by the county inspector, with the approbation 
of the township superintendent and reeve, to the most deserving boys, besides whom the 
same number may be admitted free, upon the same authority. Trustees may form a class 
of pupils in attendance at common schools, to receive instruction at a fixed time each week 
in the grammar schools. A female department should be at once added to every 
grammar school, to be subject to the same regulations, modified only to smt the 
cirumstances. 

Suggestion^ VI. — Teachebs* Institutes. — That one be organised in every county. 
All qualified teachers to be eligible. First and second class certificates not to be renewed 
except the candidates are members of some county institute, or can show cause why they 
are not. Institutes to have power to expel members for immoralities, and membership to 
be a sufficient certificate of moral character. Local superintendents and all school visit- 
ors to be members ex officio, with right to vote. All members, while in employment, to 
pay into the treasury a sum equal to one day's pay per quarter. A sum equal to at least 
one-half the aggregate contribution of members to be paid out of the government appro- 
priation. One jneeting, at least, of four days' continuance, to be held annually in the 
county town, and not less than three quarterly meetings of two days, in such other 
parts of the county as may be most convenient. All teachers who attend the annual and 
such quarterly meetings as may be held in their own or next contiguous townships, to be 
exempt from all poll-tax, and all municipal burdens, except property taxes, military service, 
&Q,, and entitled to all the benefits of the institute. Teachers residing more than five 
miles from the place of meeting, to receive an allowance from the funds towards their 
expenses ; the amount to be fixed by a managing committee. Teachers of three years 
standing in the institute to receive aid in cases of sickness or misfortune, according to the 
state of the funds. County inspector to be enabled by municipal council to offer a pre- 
mium annually for the best essay on such subject connected with education as shall have 
been specified to be read at the annual meeting. 

Suggestion ^II. — Libbabies. — That a general school library be established for each 
township, aud placed under the management of the township superintendent, who may 
appoint any suitable person to keep the same, provided his own residence is not in a con- 
venient part of the township. 

An annual assessment to be made by authority of the tovmship council, of a sum at 
least equal to the government appropriation. 

The library to consist, 1st, of approved works on education and schools, including 
reports, essays, and treatises on school organization, discipline, and government, the most 
approved methods of teaching, and all other subjects connected with the duties of teacfaeniy 
chiefly for the use of teachers. 2ndly, of popular treatises on the arts and sciencesi gen- 
erally, embracing History, Chronology, Biography, Statistics, Mechanics, Natural History, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Agriculture, Ac, &c., for the use of 
the pupils and the community generally, drdly, departmental and parliamentary docu- 
ments ; viz., all reports and periodical publications by the Chief Superintendent, publiahad 
under t;he authority of parliament ; all parliamentary reports, and the provincial statutes 
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of eacb session, suitably bound, — as many copies of each to be sent to each townsbip 
library, as there are school sections in the same. 

The secretary-treasurer of each school section to be allowed to draw from the town- 
ship library all such works as may have been deposited in &yor of such section, and take 
charge of them in behalf of his section, so soon as it shall be certified by the county 
inspector that suitable provision has been made by him for the safe keeping of the same 
and also monthly to draw such a number of other books as shall be allowed by by-laws to 
be made for the purpose. Teachers shall have free acc^s at all times to the township or 
section library, and may take out for their own use, not more than two volumes from each, 
at any one time. Books lost or damaged shall be made good by the parties or corporation 
holding them at the time* i 

COUNTT OF NOBFOLK. 

Meeting at SUmeoe on the 10th ofBehrwxrjf^ 1858. 

Lawbsitcs HimT, Esq., County Warden, in the chair, Jaicbs CoTninoK, Esq., Local 
Superintendent, secretary. 

Moved by the Kev. Gzo. Bill, A. B., seconded by Col. Wilsok, and 

*' Resolvedf — That in the opinion of this convention, it is expedient that the legisla- 
ture of this Province should provide by law for a universal system of education, extending 
from the elementary branches to the highest departments of training, for both sexes ; the 
deficiency of public funds for the support of such system to be made up by general assess- 
ment on property, as the only true mode of providing for public instruction." 

Moved by Col. "Wilson, seconded by "William "Wallace, Esq., and 

" Resolved — That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is extremely desirable that trus- 
tees of township common' schools should be endowed with the same powers as are at 
present exercised by the trustees in towns and villages." 

Moved by the Bev. Fbancis Evans, seconded by the Bev. Geobge Bell, A. B., and 

'' Resolved — That it is the opinion of this convention that the appointment of one 
inspector of schools in each county, instead of several local superintendents, as at present, 
would highly conduce to the improvement of education — such inspector to be selected and 
appointed by the government.'* ^ 

Moved by Stephen J, Fullee, Esq., seconded by M. H. Foley, Esq., and 

" Resolved, — ^That in the opinion of this convention, the establishment of township, 
town, and village libraries would be greatly conducive to the difiusion of general knowledge, 
and would be preferable to county or school section libraries." 

Moved by Col. "Wilson, seconded by the Eev. Francis Evans, and 

" Resolved, — That the thanks of this convention be tendered to the Bev. Dr. By- 
^rson, for his able exposition of the school law, for his valuable assistance at this meeting, 
and for his unwearied and successful efforts in advancing the educational interests of this 

Province." 

* 

JBxtrmet from the address of the Board of School Trustees for the Toum of Simcoe to the 

Chirf Superintendent of Schools. 
** The board of school trustees and the local superintendent of schools for the town of 
Sfanooe have great pleasure in greeting you on this your first official visit, and in bidding 
you sincere and cordial welcome to this your native county. 

V 
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They have also great pleasure in commTmicating to you the unanimous feeh'ng of re- 
spect and admiration with which the local school authorities of this municipality have 
marked your untiring zeal and long-continued exertions in the sacred cause of universal 
education ; resulting in the highly-improved system of general education, now so preval- 
ent throughout the length and breadth of the province ; and in the extended diffusion of 
that moral intelligence among the community which gives a certain guarantee of a steady 
progression to still higher improvements. 

" They have great pleasure in availing themselves of this opportunity of pointing out 
to you the very great change which has taken place in this community, in favor of free 
schools, — a change, they have no doubt, in a great measure produced by your able advocacy 
of the principle that free schools ere essential to the perfect education of a people. The 
schools in this municipality are now free, and are so by the voice of a large majority of the 
people themselves, deliberately declared at a protracted and keenly contested election of 
tmsteeB, of two days duration, in January last." 

CoFiTTT or Bbaitt. 

Meetiny at Brantford, on ilie Wth February^ 1853. 

Hebbebt Biooab Eso., chairman, and H. A. Habdt, Esq., secretary. 

Mo red by the Bev. W. Byebson, seconded by W. MorLE, Esq., rnd 

*^IUsohsd, — Thp.t it is the opinion of this meetlucj that county libraries with town 
ship branch libraries will be mo:>t likely to meet the present wants of the county 
of Brant. 

« 

Ukited Cotjkties op York and Peel. 
Meetiny at Toronto, on the IQth February, 1853. 
T. J. Eobebtsott Esq., chairmsji, and the Bev. J. G-. Abmstboxq, secretary. 
Moved by the Bev. B. Dick, of Toi onto, seconded hj Mr. J. "Wabd, of Elobicoke, and 
" JResoloetf, — T'aat in the judgment of this convention, a library should be established 
in each township, and distributed among the school sections, so as to secure a systematic 
circulation of the whole, that each ^eciion maf in due time have access to any book in 
the township librarv/' 

Mored by Mr. A. Wabd, Beeve of Etobicoke, seconded by Mr McMcllen, and 
" Resolved — That the thanks of this convention be given j:o t\ie Chief Superintendent 
of Education for the great industry and zeal which he has shown in the promotion of the 
educational interests of the province, and in securing the establishment of the present 
common school system." ' 

F^om J. Eastwood, Esq., Township of York 

School-Bate on Childbex. — T cannot but think that, an enactment lev^'ing a tax 
on all children of school age, of say 3d. per month, and making every school free, the 
balance, if any, being raised by assessment on property, and having the salary and 
qualifications of teachers fixed, the latter say at £75 per annum, would be an improvement 
on the present system. Putting the tax en children and property, whilst it would not be 
oppressive on either, by legislative enactment, would prevent much of the angry feelings 
at present called forth, the tax on children being low, would throw a portion of the 
burden on property, and at the same tixne induce parents to send their chDdren 
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to school — the great object of a good school system, the neglect of "which is an 
ob0tacle,greater than all others combined, to the establishment of ireeschools. The advocates 
of free schools are constantly met with the unanswerable objection of, " We hare funiished 
a school-house, liired a teacher, and made the school free, and yet the people for whom we 
have expressly done this wont send their children, preferring to allow them to fill the 
highways.** Remove this objection, and the principle of free schools would be triumphant* 
Fixing the salary of teachers may seem rather arbitrary : it is necessary for this reason-— 
that, in many cases, just such a teacher as the tax on children and the school 
grant would pay, would be procured, property iu such a case altogether escaping. 
Taxing children is, I confess, au unfair way of raising money for any purpose ; but is it 
more unfair, taaa parties havlDg children but no property, being only householderti 
compelling parties who have property or children, or both, to hire a teacher and pay 
him, they keeping tlieir children from the school and paying no taxes? This has been 
done. If tho parents have a right to have their children educated at the public 
expense, — and on no other ground can free schools be demanded, — the publio 
have a right to compel them to send their children, and I know no more efficient 
way of dnino^ so than compelling them to pay something, whether they aend 
their children co school or not. We generally suffer more from the ignorance of other 
persou*s children than our own, against which we have, I conceive, a rght to proteet 
ourselves : ic ii our common iuceresc to do so. The poor themselevs, generally uneducated, 
cannot see this, hence the absolute necessity of making them feel the effects of an evil, if 
it is one, more tangible than that of ignorance. A small tax on each child, although, 
perhaps, unjust (chough this is by no means certain), would in only rare instaoeoito 
be oppressive. 

[C0U5TT or OlTTABIO. 

Meeting at Whitby, an the 2Brd qf JMruary, 1858 
tiSRi. Akvis, Esq., in the Chair. 
Moved by A. Fjleewell, Esq., seconded by theEev. Mr. Bascult, and 

" Heioked^ — ^That this meeting recognizes the principle that the wealth of a country 
•hould be chargeable with the education of the youth of that country, and looks forward 
with satisfaction to the time when such princijie shall obtain generally in Canada, and be 
introduced into our school law.** 

Moved by the Eev. Wm. Obmstoit, A, B., seconded by the Eev. E. H. THOKBrrov, 
lopal superintendent, and 

" Reioloed, — That in view of furthering the object contemplated in the foregoing reao- 
lution, this convention is of opinion that the power to determine whether the schools in 
any county or township should be free, might with propriety be vested in the Municipal 
sRithorities of such county or township, until a provincial enactment be passed to thai 
effect." 

Moved by the Eev. Wm. Obmbtok, A. B., seconded by the Eev. E, H. Thobstiov, 
and 

" Resolved,— That when a rate-bill is imposed upon pupils in any school section, sneh 
tate-bill should not exceed one shilling and three-pence per month." 

Mov<ed by the Eev. Mr, THonNTON, seconded by Eobmt Cucpbbll, Esq., and 

* JBifrfwi,— That whereas it is essential to provide mental food for the youth of <mr 
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country, it is the opinion of this convention, that measures should be forthwith adopted 
to secure this, by the establishment in each township of school libraries : 

" That the several township municipalities shall raise for public libraries, say £50 or 
£100, which will secure the government appropriation : 

*^ That it shall be part of the duty of the town derk to take chai^ of the bookSi 
which shall be classed into as many divisions as there are school sections, which sections 
shall obtain their supply once per quarter, according to such rotations as shall secure the 
whole in turn.** 

Moved by the Itev. Mr. Thoxvtov, seconded by Ab5Eb HirBD,'EsQ., and unanimously 

'' Besotted, — ^That the thanks of this meeting be cordially tendered to the Sev. Dr. 

Byerson, for the courteous manner with which he has replied to the various questions pro* 

pounded ; as also, for the valuable information which he has offered on the different sub* 

jectt under consideration.*' 

UiriTSD CoxmTCES OF NOBTHITKBEBLAin) Ain> DlTBHiLlC. 

Meeting at Cohourg on the 2^th of Ibhruarg, 1853. 
SininsT Smith, Esq.. County "Warden, in the Chair. 
Moved by the Bev. Wm. Obmstok, A.B., local superintendent, seconded by Dr. 

BSATTT, fmd 

" Resolved — ^That in theopinion of this convention the most practicable plan of rendering 
available the legislative provision for public libraries, is the establishment of township 

libraries, under the authority and management of township municipalities, with the school 

teachers of such townships and towns.*' 

Moved by Bev. W. Obmston, A. B., seconded by Bev. Mr. Hobihe, Local Shiperin^ 

tendent, and 

" Resolved, — That this meeting greatly deprecates the possibility of our present school 
system being overturned by the establishment of separate schools, and would rejoice at 
the adoption of any measure which would ultimately tend to render the common schools 
of our country at once national, unsectarian, and free." 

*' Resolved, — That this meeting regrets that a clause in the school act should have 
been admitted to encourage or tolerate any division of schools, predicated on principles 
having a sectarian tendency : That as an amendment to the School act has been promised, 
this meeting do earnestly pray that the attention and wisdom of the Gt)vemment may bo 
e^rciaed in this great and important case — that an act may be passed by the legislature 
to establish a general sytem of education, based on principles totally free from any sectat* 
rian influence." 

Moved by Dr. Bsattt, seconded by the Bev. Mr. Hobite, and unanimously 

** MeBolv^f^-TbtA the thanks of this meeting be hereby presented to the Bev. Dr» 
Bytfrson, for the able exposition he has given of the points of the school law which have 
come under discussion ; and also for the very great trouble he has taken in his preparatory 
measujpefcMrthe establishment of public school libraries^ with its cordial approval of the same." 

COITKTT OP HaSTIKOS. 

% Heeting at Belleville on the 2Qth of FAruary 1828. 

Dr. Waltok in the Chair. 
Moved by L Dntxs, Esq., local bUperintendent, aeoonded by Mr. SoLOifioar Ttsux^ 
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** Reioivedy — ^That all restricttre mesflures in reference to the praetical working of oar 
oomn^on schools be rescinded, and that all our schools be iree by legislative enactment." 

Moved by J. Fabley, Esq., seconded by Bobebt Bibd, Esq., and 
" Resoloed, — That this meeting considers township libraries preferable to county or 
school section libraries.'* 

HoYcd by B. F. Davt, Esq., seconded by C. 0. Bekso^, Esq., and unanimously 
"Jieiolved^ — That this meeting oordially unite in offering to Dr. Byerson, Chief 
Saperintendent of Schools in Upper Canada, their thanks for the very lucid and highly 
gratifying address this day delivered by him upon the subject of common schools and pop- 
ular education— -and for the display of his enlightened views as to the introduction of pub- 
lic libraries in connection with the school system." 

CoviTTT or Pbikcb Edwabd. 

Meeting at Picton on the 2Sth of Rbruary 1853. 

JjLHZS McDonald, Esq., Sheriff, in the Chair. 

** Resolved, — That in the opinion of this convention, an assessment should ba 

aue 



levied by the county councils for the support of free schools, after all such other funds 
may be available for school purposes shall be exhausted." 

" Resolved, — That this convention recognises the soundness of the principle that the 
property of the province should educate the youth of the province, on the ground that the 
benefit derived from general education is enjoyed by the whole community ; but would at 
the same time, express the opinion, that if the community is thus compelled to pay for the 
support of schools, the lav should provide for the full enjoyment of the benefit paid for, 
by making it compulsory on all to avail themselves of the benefits of education." 

** Resolved, — That in the opinion of this convention the establishment of township 
libraries will better promote the objects proposed by the formation of public libraries, than 
the establishment of either county or school section libraries." , 

" Resolved, — That the cordial thanks of this convention be presented to the Bev. Dr. 
ByerBon, for his attendance on this occasion, and the valuable information and advice given 
by htm; and that it is the unanimous hope of this convention that his valuable and effi- 
cient exertions as chief superintendent of Schools may long be enjoyed by thisprovinoe, 
vUeh haa already received iram them so much substaiiytial benefit." 

UjniED Counties or Lsitkox ajco Jlpjxarefcox. 

Meeting at JNi»pame(miis Ui of Men'ehlSSA 

BDwnr MalIiOKT, Esq., in the Chair. 

Moved by Dr. Aishtok, Local Superintendent, seconded by Dr. Aixswobth, tad 
** Bemlvedt — That in the opinion of this meeting it would be more satisfactory 

(o:have a provincial act, providing for the universal adoption of the free achool systemy 

than tiie provisions of the present act." 

Moved by Dr. Aishton, seconded by Dr. Atlswobth, and 

" Resolved, — ^That this convention approve of the establishment of township 
Ulnariea." 

Moved by Dr. Aishtok, seconded by the Bev. G-. D. Gbxsslbaj, and unanimooa!/ 
teaolved by a standing vote— 

" That the cordial thanks of thia meeting be preaented to the Bev. Dr. BjeraoOt fi» 
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his attendance and yduable aemces rendered on this occasion, as well as for his deep 
interest in, and the untiring efforts put forth for, the education of the youth of our 
Province." 

COUITTT OP rBOKTEXAC. 

Meeting at Kingttony 2nd of March, 1853. 

Datid Boblw, Esq., County Warden, in the Chair. 
Moved by Thomas Kirkpateick, Esq., seconded by J. Bueeows, Esq., and 
" Besolved—Thtit the free school system bo adopted by the Legislature." 
Moved by Thomas Kiekpateice, Esq., seconded by J. B. Maeks, Esq., ex-County 
Warden, and 

** Resolved, — That in the opinion of this Convention the establishment of county li- 
braries, embracing scientific works and works of reference, and also township libraries, are 
desirable." 

Moved by B. S. Hendzesok, Esq., local superintendent, seconded by E. Stswaet, 
Esq., M. D., and unanimAsly 

" Resolved, — That the thanks of this convention be given to the Eev. Dr. Eyerson, for 
his able and lucid exposition of the school law f for his prompt and satisfactory answers to, 
tho various questions propounded to him — and for his assiduous and unwearied efforts to 
promote the educational interests of the country ; and that this convention has full confi- 
dence in hia ability and patriotism." 

COUITTT OP LSEDS. 

Meeting at BroekvUle on the 4dh of March, 1858. 

Adixl Sheewood, Esq., Sheriff in the Chair — W. B. MoLzAif, Esq., Secretaiy. 
Moved by Mr. Beeakekbeidgb, seconded by Mr. William McLeait, and 

*' Resolved, — That it is desirable that the same power whicji the trustees of cities, 
towns and villages possess, with regard to the determining in what manner commcA 
s chools shall be maintained, be extended to trustees in the townships." 

Moved by Thomas Yansto:^, Esq., local superintendent, seconded by Mr. Xiblock, 
nd unanimously 

" Resolved, — That all the common schools be made free, by legislative enactment." 

Moved by Mr. M'Caetht, seconded by Mr. Dowling, and 

" Resolved, — That this meeting are of opinion that the cause of education would be 
b est) Ybdvanced by the establishment of township libraries." 

Moved by Johk Chawpoed, Esq., Mayor of the town, seconded by Wm. Matthix, 
Esq., President of tho Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, and unanimously 

" Resolved, — ^That the persons composing this meeting having listened with much sat* 
isfaction to the lucid explanations given by the Bev. Pr. Byerson, the Chief Superintendent 
of Education for Upper Canada, on the all-important subject of education, tender to the 
Bev. Dr. the thanks of this meeting for the present manifestation of the deep interest 
which he takes in the education of the youth of Canada — as weU as for his untiring effbrte 
n times past to encourage and promote this good cause." 
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XJiaTED CouirriES op Laitabk akd Eenteew. 

Meeting at Perth on the 5th of March 1853. 

J. G. Malloch, Esq., County Judge, in the Chair. 

^* Resolved, — That in the sense of this convention the Provincial Parliament 
ought to mske provision, by law, for a universal system of free education.'* 

" Resolved, — That in the sense of this convention township libraries should be 
established, as being the best fitted to promote the object of difinsing information among 
the people." 



COUWTT OF CaBLSTOIT. 

Meeting at Bytoumy on theSth ofMarch^ 1853. 

W. F. PowiLL, Esq., County Warden, in the Chair. 

Moved by the Eev. W. Loghead, Local Superintendent, seconded by the Bev. N. F. 
E^roLisH, and 

" Resolved, — That ia the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that a legistative en- 
actment be passed for the general adoption of free schools." 

Moved by J. H. Feiel, Esq., seconded by Peteb Toup^iys, Esq., and 
" RfsoJoed, — T'aac in tlie ooiaion of cais meeting, townsblo, town and village, libraries 
are desirable." 

Moved by Jud^e ABMSTsoNa, seconded by Dajteel O'Conxoe, Esq., county treasurer, 
and unanimously 

** Resolved, — That the thanks of this meetlDg be g»ven to the Eev. Dr. Eyerson, for 
his able and interesting address, and for the untinng zeal in the cause of popular education 
with which he discharges the duties of his important office." 

COUUTT OF DUJTDAS. 

Meeting at Matilda, on thelOth of March, 1853. 
Jacob Bhouse, Esq., County Warden, in the Chair. 

Moved by the Eev. A. Dick, (secretary to the meeting^ seconded by J. S. Soss, 
Esq., and 

" Resohed \2t, — That we recognise the f*'ee school system of education as being the 
one best adajUed ih the genius of our iDsi;vtUtions and the wants of our country." 

Moved by the Eev. ^ . Dick, seconded by Johx DoEA::r, Esq., and 
" Resoleed 2nd, — Tliat for i;he better working of our school system it is desirable that 
a law be passed at the present session of our provincial parliament, by which, in a maimer 
that bhall be equitable and just, all the common schools shall be made free." 

" Rssohed Srd, — That inasmuch as education generally d'STused is indispensable to 
the eecurity of property, true national prosperity and greatness, we, therefore, regard a 
property tax for t^iie support of free schools as equitable and jusc." 

" Resolved 4ith, — That taxes imposed for the support of schools will ever yield a greater 
return in the prosperity and security of a nation than those wrhich are levied for the build* 
ing of fortifications and navies, and the support of armies." 

" Resohed 5th, — That this meeting anxiously anticipates the day when the dergj 
TeMrrea ahall bo made avaikble for the purposea of education." 
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Moved by P. Cabmak, Esq., seconded by Dr. A. WoETHnroTOX, and 

" Resolved, — That townabip libraries are beat suited to our present wants." 

Moved by William Elliott, Esq., seconded by Geobge Bbousb, Esq., and 
unanimously 

" Resolved,—- That this meeting highly approves of the course pursued by the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools, and the efficient manner in which he has discharged his arduous 
duties — as also his able and patriotic defence of the cause of a liberal, enlightened, and 
practical system of education." 

United Coxnninss of Stobmoitt Aim Glenoabbt. 
Meeting at Chmwall, on the 12th of March, 1853. 
The Matob of the Town of Cornwall in the Chair. 
Moved by the Eev. Hekby Pattow, seconded by Mr. Kay, and 
'* ReMolvedy — That in the opinion of this meeting it would be deniable to estab- 
lish public libraries in every county. That these might be established on the principle of 
a combination of the systems of county, township, and school section libraries — ^the county 
libraries to contain merely large and expensive works, such as EncyclopsBdias for reference 
&c. — the township libraries to consist of a ^neral solection from the list, and to be 
established on the circulating or perambulatory system among the several school sections.*' 

Moved by Dr. Abchibald, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Clabke, local superintendent, 
and unanimously 

" Resolved, — ^That the persons attending this meeting have listened with much pleasure 
to the very lucid explanations made by the Bev Dr. Byerson upon our educational system, 
as well aa upon the subject of education in general, and tender to the Bev. Dr. their thanks 
for the unwearied efibrts he is making for the advancement of the education of the rising 
generation m this province." 

« 

UiaTED CouirriBs or Pbescott jlsv Bussell. 
Meeting at VOrignal, on the 15M of March, 1853 
C. JoHirsoy, Esq., ex- Warden of the county, in the Chair. 

'* Resolved, — That the present school law be so altered as to make the system of firee 
tchools general.** 

" Resolved, — That in the opinion of this convention township libraries should be 
established, as being the best fitted to promote the diffusion of useful information among 
the people ; but i^nth the power of dividing and circulating the books among the different 
school sections of the township. 

Notb. — The foregoing Beports of the proceedings of the several county schod 
conventions have been extracted from the local papers, and from infiormation furnished 
the Department by the secretaries of the meetings. But no records were received from 
the conventions in the counties of Haldimand, Perth, Simcoe, and Ghrenville. 
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Appendix C. 

An Act Supplementary to the Common School Act of Upper Canada* 

leth Victoria, Chapter 185. 

[Receired Boyal idtaent» 14th Joim, 1858.] 

WHEBEAS it is expedient to make Bome furtlier provision for the Pi^anblib 
improvement of Common Schools in Upper Canada, and to modifj 
and extend some of the provisions of the Act passed in the session held in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of Her J^Iajesty's Beign, chaptered forty- I?J£*u*Jl5^« 
eight, and intituled An Act for the better establishment and maintenance qfdUaA, 
Common Schools in Upper Canada, hereinafter called *' The Upper Canada 
School Act of 1850 ;" Be it therefore enacted hy the Queen's Most ExceUent 
Majesty, hy and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, constituted and 
assembled by virtue of and under the authority of an Act passed in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of G-reat Britain and Ireland, and 
intituled, An Act to re^unite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada^ and 
for the Government of Canada, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the Bkme, That the Board of School Trustees in each city, town and incorporated oui^. Towns, 
village shall, in addition to the powers with which they are now legally ■ 

invested, possess and exercise, as far as they shall judge expedient, in regard Bowd«of8ehoo J 
to each such city, town and incorporated village, all the powers with which tended 
the trustees of each school section are or may be invested by law in regard to 
each such school section :* Provided always, that the chairman of each such Ftowenoftba 
board of school trustees shall be elected by the trustees from their own Bovd. 
number, and shall have a right to vote at all times, and in case of an eq.uality 
of votes, the maxim prasunUtur pro negante [it is decided in the negative] i 

shall prevail. 

n. And be it enacted. That in any villaffe or town not divided into wards BieetlonetaTiU 

^ ° iMee end Toim 

in Upper Canada, which shall become inc6rporated according to law, an lumicipiUitiee 

^_. __ on Second •V ed* 

election of a Board of School Trustees for such village or town shall take place luwiurof Jtna* 
at the time specified in the second section of the said Upper Canada School 
Act 0/1850 ; Provided always, that the first election of such Board of School Sto?b^,2j£» 
Trustees shall be called by the Betuming Officer appointed to hold the first g^f^^^?*^''™^ 
municipal election in such village or town, or in case of his neglecting to do gr. in ^bMH, 
so for one month, by any two freeholders in such village or town, on giving holdeie. 
six days' notice in at least three public places in such village or town ; 
Provided also, that aH elections of school trustees that have taken place in gwfao:T€raMr 
villages and towns not divided into wards, which have been incorporated since finned. 

one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be and are hereby confirmed, and 

-" — -~- — - 

* 8m ths 19th and 9l8t teetois of the Sdiool Aet of 1860. 
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the acts of Boards of School Trustees so elected in such villflges and towns' 
are hereby made as valid as if such boaras had been elected for villages and 
towns incorporated before one thousand eight hundred and fiffcy ; Provided 
likewise, that in the words " two years" which occur in the second proviso of 
the twenty-fifth section of the said act, the word " three" shall be substituted 
for the word "two," and the said proviso shall be held to have and to have 
had effect as if the word " three" had been originally inserted therein instead 
of the word " two ;" Provided, nevertheless, that the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth sections of the said act shall be construed to apply to all such Boards of 
School Trustees. 

ni. And be it enacted That in case an objection be made to the right of 
any person to vote at an election of a school trustee or trustees in any city, 
town, or incorporated village, or upon any other subject connected with school 
purposes, the Betuming Officer presiding at such election shall require the 
person whose right of voting is thus objected to, to make the lollowisg 
declaration : — 

"I d6 declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assessment-roll of 
" this city (town or village, a^ the case may he) as a freeholder {or householder, 
'^ cu the case may be), and that I have paid a public school tax in this ward (or 
" village, as the case may be), within the laat twelve months, and that I am 
" legally qualified to vote at this election." 

And the person making such declaration shall be permitted to vote ; Provided 
always, that any person who shall, on the complaint of any person, be convicted 
of wilfully making a false declaration of his right to vote, shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and imprisonment in the manner 
provided for cdmikr cases in the seventh section of the said Upper Camtdm 
School Act of 1850. 

lY. And be it enacted, That in all cities, towns, and Incorporated villagee 
and school sections, in which Separate Schools do or shall exist according to' 
the provisions of the Oommon School Acts of Upper Canada,* persons of the 
religious persuasion of each such separate school, sending children to it, or 
supporting such school by subscribing thereto annually an amount equal ta 
the sum which each such person would be liable to pay (if such separate 
school did not exist) on any assessment to obtain the annual common school 
grant for each suob city, town, incorporated village or township, shall be ex- 
^nptedfirom the payment of all rates imposed for the suppc^t of the common 
publio schools of eack &uch city, town, incorporated village or school seotian, 
and of all rates imposed for the purpose of obtaining the legislative commod 
Bohool giant for such city, town, incorporated village or township ; aad eaok 
such separate school shall share in suck legislative common school grant only 
(and not in any school money raised by lociU municipal assessment) according 
to the average attendance of pupils attending each such separate school, (the 
mean attendance of pupils for summer and winter being taken) as compared 
witk the whole aTerage attendance of pupils attending the common schools in 
each such dty, town, incorporated village or township : and a certificate of 



*» See the 19th section of «ie StiMeTAot of 1800; ate 14 and 16 riot.| oaiK 111 
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qualification signed by the majoritj of the trustees of each such separate ^£J3? 
school shall be sufficient for any teacher of such school ; Provided always, pJ^JZ^ 
firstly, that the exemption from the payment of such school rates, as herein Exemption from 

* * bbo psymeDt of 

provided, shall not extend beyond the period of such persons' sending children o3iiim(»nMbooi 

to, or subscribing as aforesaid for, the support of such separate school ; nor tional. 

shall such exemption extend to school rates or taxes imposed or to be imposed 

to pay for school-houses, the erection of which was undertaken or entered into 

before the establishment of such separate school : Provided, secondly, that the 2dProiigo— 

trustees of each such separate school shall, on or before the thirtieth day of turns to local 

June, and thirty-first day of December of each year, transmit to the local — N^oMsSr w- 



superintendent, a correct return of the names of all persons of the religious SmL of child- 
persuasion of such separate school, who shall have sent children to, or auk«i^be^4o. 
subscribed as aforesaid for, the support of such separate school during the six 
months previous, and the names of the children sent, and amounts subscribed 
by them respectively, together with the average attendance of pupils in such 
separate school during such period ; And the superintendent shaU forthwith superiatendtnt 
make a return to the clerk of the municipality and to the trustees of the to dwk^rf^u- 
school section or municipality in which such separate school is established, EjSj|S2f *"** 
stating the names of all the persons who, being members of the same religious 
denomination, contribute or send children to such separate school, and the qj^^j^ .j^u ^^^ 
clerk shall not include in the collector's roll for the geheral or other school l2£!"^lU^rt 
rate, and the trustees or board of trustees shall not include in their school rolls, ^^ 
except for any rate for the building of school-houses undertaken before the 
establishing of such separate school as herein mentioned, the name of any 
such person as appears upon such return then last received fi*om the said 
^uperiatendent ; And the clerk or other officer of the municipality within Sepm^ 
which such separate school is established, having possession of the assessor's nnocwt to Anoii 
or collector's roll of the said municipality, is hereby required to allow any one "^^ 
of the said trustees, or their authorized collector, to make a copy of such roll 
as far as it shall relate to their school section ; Provided, thirdly, that the Section is of 
provisions of the the thirteenth section of the said Upper Canada School Act isMstmliapp^ 
qf 1850, shall apply to the trustees and teachers of separate schools, the same TmsSMud 
as to trustees and teachers of other common schools ; Provided, fourthly, that ^"■***"' 
the trustees of each such separate school shall be a corporation, and shall have Sep«r»te Tnuii* 
the same power to impose, levy, and collect school rates or subscriptions upon pontion. 
and from persons sending children to, or subscribing towards, the support of 
such separate school, as the trustees of a school section have to impose, levy Their powen to 
and collect school rates or subscriptions from persons having property in such 
section, or sending children to, or subscribing towards, the support of the 
common school of such section;* Provided, fifthly, that the foregoing sthProffao— 
provisions in this clause shall take effisct from the first day of January, one Ti&ionstohAve 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and shall extend to the separate uaiy.issa^ *^ 
schools established or intended to be established under the provisions of the 
tfpper Canada Common School Acts; Provided, sixthly, that no person belong- ethProriflo-* 
ing to the religious persuasion of such separate school, and sending a child or toroteto^o^ 
children thereto, or subscribing towards the suppcurt thereof, shall be allowed Tn^mL^ 



* See 7tb to 1 1th clausos of the 12th section of the School Act of 1850. 
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^^g^^' to Tote at the election of any trustee for a public common school in the city 

towQ, incorporated village or school section within the limits of which such, 

separate school shall be situate. 

Sek ooi SteU am$. V. And be it enacted, That the Trustees of each School Section shall, on or 
Troiteei of before the thirtieth day of June, and the thirty.first day of December, in each 
to tnuiamithair- year, transmit to the local superintendent, a correct return of the average 
^Swmn fttteocu attendance of pupils in the school or schools under their charge during the 
po^teiideni.^' six months then immediately preceding; nor shall any school section be 

entitled to the apportionment from the school fund for the said six months, 
Psnalty ftvr the trustees and teacher of which shall neglect to transmit a verified statement 
Mb of such average attendance of pupils in their school or schools ; Provided 

Pkofba always, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal the 

provisions of the thirty-first section of the said Upper Canada School Act of 

1850.* 

22?toi-ri& ^^' ^^^ ^® i* enacted, That the Trustees of each School Section shall have 

gj***^' *^® **™® authority to assess and collect school rates for the purpose of 

purchasing School Sites and the erection of School-houses, as they are now or 

may be invested with by law to assess and collect rates for other school 

Th^f^'o, purposes ;t Provided always, that they shall take no steps for procuring a 

school site on which to erect a new school-house, or changing the site of a 

Mwrt e^» Bpe. school-house established, or that may be hereafter established, without calling 

ihtifllbr. a special meeting of the freeholders and householders of their section to consider 

the matter ; and if a majority of such freeholders and householders, present 

at such meeting, differs from a majority of the trustees as to the site of a 

school-house, the question shall be disposed of in the manner prescribed by 

^y^jJSlt JT t^e eleventh section of the said Upper Canada School Aci of 1850 ; Provided 

Kroiliip Clark, f.]^^ g^^jj^ trustees shall, whenever they impose any rate for school purposes, 

make a return to the clerk of the municipality of the amount of the rate so 

imposed by them. 

Pi«%?£fris. ^^* ^^ ^ ^* enacted, That the Trustees of each School Section shall see 
tensndYijdtan' j^}^^^ q^^}^ school under their charge is, at all times, duly provided with a 
Be^ister and Visitors* Book, in the form prepared according to law. 

monwithOnm- YIII. And be it enacted, That the Trustees of each School Section shall 

"'*' have authority to take such steps as they may judge expedient to unite their 

school with any Public G-rammar School, which shall be situate within, or 

adjacent to, the limits of their school section. 
Pmon&l TV- 

SnSleSiin oLe ^- -^^ ^^ ^* enacted, That the Trustees of each School Section shall be 
€f Dfii^oior personally responsible for the amount of any School Moneys which shall be 
forfeited and lost to such school section during the period of their continuance 
in office, in consequence of their neglect of duty; and the amount thus 
forfeited or lost shall be collected and applied in the manner provided by the 
ninth section of the said Upper Canada School Act of 1850, for the collection 
and application of the fines imposed by the said section. 



* See the provisos in 2d clause of the 8l8t section of the School Act of 1850. 
t See the ith and StfadanaM of the 12th Metioa of the School Aot of 1860. 
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X. And be it enacted, Thnt the Trustees of each School Section shaU each s-^hooi SecHon^ 
personally forfeit the sum of One Pound Five Shillings for each and every v^ naity on 
week that they shall neglect, ailer the thirty-first day of January in each year, ia.\iiw their An 
to prepare and forward to their local supermtendent of schools, their School ^^ **"^ 
Beport, as required by law, for the year ending the thirty-first of December 
immediately preceding ; and which sum or sums thus forfeited, shall be sued 
for by such local superintendent, sad collected and applied in the manner 
provided by the ninth section of the said Uj[)per Canada School Act of 1S50. 

1X1. And be it enacted, that no agreement between Trustees and a Teacher 4 JhtoShers 
in any School Section, made between the first of October and the second ™^« *P^,fiF?* 

•^ T 1 It • ol'er not valid in 

Wednesday in January, shall be vabd or binding on either party after the certain cases. 
second Wednesday in January then next, unless such agreement shall have 
been signed by the two trustees of such school section^ whose period of office 
shall extend to one year beyond the second Wednesday of January, after the 
signing of such agreement.* 

XII. And be it enacted, That any person residing in one School Section, Jj.n^^enti 
and sending a child or children to the School of a neighboring Scbodl Section, Jf^J^^fh**^*'*'* 
shall nevertheless be liable for payment of all rates assessed for the school *»<'™ than the 

, . , , . , ^"® ^^ which 

purposes of the section in which he resides, the same as if he sent his child ti'w "^de- 
er children to the school of such section ; and such child or children shall not Siush attend- 

i f -iitiijti • . ance, how rc- 

be returned as attendmg any other than tho school of the section in which ported, 
the parents or guardians of such child or children reside ; but this clause Exception in 
shall not be held to apply to persons sending to or supporting separate 
schools, or to prevent any person who may be taxed for common school 
purposes on property situate in a different school section from that in which 
he resides, from sending his children to the school of the section in which 
such property may be situate, on as favorable terms as if he resided in such 
section. 

XIII. And be it enacted. That no rate shall be imposed upon the inhabi- ?Y«8hafi^^ 
tants of any School Section according to the whole number of children, or to §,^^42***^ 
the number of children of legal school age, residing in such section ; but all „ . . 
the school expenses of such section shall be provided for by any or all of the ^PJgJf "^ ^ 
three authorized methods of voluntary subscription, rate-bill for each pupil 
attending the school, or by rate upon property : Provided always, that no Provi«>-No 
rate-bill shall be imposed exceeding One Shilling and Three Fence per month exceed is. sa. 
for each pupil attending the school. per m u 



^ All agreements between trustees and a teacher must be signed by at least two of 
the trustees, and the teacher ; and must have the corporate seal of the section attached 
to it, otherwise the trustees may be made personally responsible for the fulfilment of 
their agreement, should they be sued by the teacher. It should also be entered in the 
trustees* book, and a copy of it given to the teacher. The trustees being a corporation, 
their agreement with their teacher is binding on their successors in ofBce, if made in 
accordance with the foregoing section ; and should they refuse or wilfully neglect to 
ezerdflo the corporate powers vested in them, they would be personally liable for the 
amount due a teacher — see sixteenth clause of the twelfth section of the School Act of 
I860. As to the mode of settling disputes between trustees and a teacher, see the 
seventeeuth section of the Act of 1860, in connection with the fifteenth section of 
this Aet GeMraiL Intiruciianif 9$ction 7. 
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XIV. And be it enacted, That any person who has been or maj be ap- 
pointed Local Superintendent of Schools, shall continue in office (unless he 
resiigns or is removed from office for neglect of duiy, improper conduct, or 
incompet^ic} ) until the first day of April of the year following th«t oi hia 
appointment: Provided always, that no local superintendent shall be a 
teacher or trustee of any common school during the period of his being in 
office : Provided, secondly, that no local superintendent shall be required 
unless he shall judge it expedient (except i^ith a view to tiio adjustment of 
disputes), or unless directed to do so by the municipality ap|)ointing him, to . 
make more than two official visits to each school section under his charge, one 
of which visit s shall be made some time between the first of April and the 
first of October, and the other sometime between the first of October and the 
first of April : Provided, thirdly, that the local superintendents of adjoining 
townships shall have authority and are hereby required to determine the sum 
or sums which shall be payable from the school apportionment and assess- 
ment of each township in support of schools oi' union school sections 
consisting of portions of such townships ; and they shall also determine the 
manner in which such sum or sums shall be paid : Provided, fourthly, that in 
the event of one person being local superintendent of both of the townships 
concerned, he shall act in behalf of such townships ; and in the event of the 
local superintendents of townships thus concerned not being able to agree as 
to the sum or sums to be paid to each such township, the matter shall be 
referred to the warden of the county or union of counties for final decision : 
Provided, fifthly, that each local superintendent of schools shall have authority 
to appoint the time and place of a special school section meeting, at any time 
and for any lawful purpose, should he deem it expedient to do so : Provided, 
sixthly, that each local superintendent of schools shall have authority, within 
twenty days after any meetiug for the election of common school section 
trustees within the limits of his charge, to receive and investigate any com- 
plaint respecting the mode of conducting such election, and to confirm it or 
set it aside, and appoint the time and place of a new election, as he shall judge 
right and proper : Provided, seventhly, that each local superintendent shall 
have authority, on due examination (according to the programme authorized 
by law for the examination of teachers), to give any candidate a certificate of 
qualification to teach a school within the limits of the charge of such local 
supBrintendeafc, until the ncxfc ensuing meeting (and no longer) of the cpunty 
board of public instruction of which such local superintendent is a member ; 
but no such certificate of qualification shall be given a second time, or shall 
be valid, if given a second time to the same person in the same county : 
Provided, eighthly, that in the event of a local superintendent of schools resign- 
ing his office, the warden of the county or union of counties within which such 
superintendent shall have held office, shall have authority, if he shall deem it 
expedient, to appoint a fit and proper person to the office thus vacated, until 
the next ensuing meeting of the council of such county or union of counties. 

XV. And be it enacted, That the last proviso of the seventeenth section of 
the Upper Canada Sehool Act of 1850, shall be and is hereby repealed ; And 
be it also enacted, That the Arbitrators men^oned in the said Be^<eBteen6b 
section of the said act, shall have authority to administer ont^9 to, and to- 
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require the attendance of all, or any of, the parties interested in the said Ar^trcOitm, 
reference, and of their witnesses, with all such books, papers and writings as Arbitrmton be- 
■ueh arbitrators maj require them or either of them to produce ; and the said ■nS^Tistees^. 
ttrfattrators, or any two of them, may issue their warrant to any person to be JSU^jS, To^il*^ 
named therein, to enforce the collection of any sum or sums of money by ^^ ^»«>tt*^ 
them awarded to be paid, and the person named in such warrant shall have 
the same power and authority to enforce the collection of the money or 
moneys mentioned in the said trarrant, with all reasonable costs, by seizure 
and sale of the property of the party or corporation against whom the same 
is rendered, as any bailiff of a division court has in enforcing a judgment and 
execution issued out of such court ; and no action shall be brought in any xo mch dis- 
eourt of law or equity, to enforce any claim or demand which by the said E!^ht%tos 
seventeenth section of the said in part recited act, maybe referred to^""**'^^* 
arbitration as therein mentioned. 

XVI. And be it enacted. That whenever the lands or property of any AsMuon, 
individual or company shall be situate within the limits of two or more school 
sections, it shall be the duty of each assessor appointed by any municipality, Amcwom i*in 
to assess and return on his roll, separately, the parts of such lands or pro- propertpr within 
perty according to the divisions of the school sections within the limits of School Sectiom. 
wMeh such lands or property may be situate : Provided always, that every proviso, 
undltided occupied lot or part of a/ lot riiall only be liable to be assessed for 

school purposes in the school section where the occupant resides. 

XVII. And be it enacted. That no Township Council shall have authority School Satst. 
to levy and coUect in any school section during any one year, more than one Towiu^hipCoun- 
school section rate, except for the purchase of a school site or the erection of levy or collect 

a schodi house ; nor shall any such council have authorify to give effect to the Mhw>i rate per 
ninth clause of the twelfth section of the Vpper Canada School Act of 1850, SStndwbSL 
for the levying and collection of rates for school purposes of any school section a^"!?*'*, 
in any one year, unless the trustees of such school section make application ?o°i trustees to 

* •' , , ^^ be made before 

to the councU at or before its meeting in August of such year : Provided also, August. 
that each such township council shall have authority, under thi' restrictions nrd to Union 
imposed by law in regard to the alteration of school sections, to form such °®^'">°*' 
part of any union school section as is situated within the Hmtts of its juris- 
diction, into a distinct school section, or attach it to one or more existing 
adiool sections or parts of sections, as such council shall judge expedient.* 

XVJLII. And be it enacted, That for and notwithstanding anything con- ^*^^ ^^' 
tained in the Upper Canada School Act o/1850, the Chief; Supei-intendent of J;*J5J^5^- 
Schods shall have authority to direct the distribution of the common school f^^^J® 4"***^ 
fund of any township, among the several school sections and parts of sections SjJ^J'®" *wil*^ 
entitled to share in the said fund, according to the length of time in each ^^J^^****®^'^ 
year, during which a school shall have been kept open by a legally qualified ii kept opexL 
teacher in each of such sections or parts of sections. 

XDL And be it enacted, That if any person shall wilfully disturb, interrupt pM^s^&oit. 
or disquiet any common or other public school, by rude or indecent behaviour, 

* See the 2d proviso in the 4th clause of the 18th aeetion of the School Act of 
1860. 
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p^J^jJgJJ^ or by making a noise either within the place where such school is kept or 

held, OP so near as to disturb the order or exercises of such school, such 

person shall, on conviction thereof before any justice of the peace, on the oath 

^Mi^— £5aiid of one or more credible witnesses, forfeit and pay such a sum of money not 

exceeding Fiye Pounds, together with the costs of and attending the convic- 

Authorityof tion, as the said justice shall think fit ; such conviction and all other convictions 

iSIceunde?the before a justice or justices of the peace under this act or the Upper Canada 

Sohooi Act* g^j^^i ^^^ ^j 2850, and the costs thereof, to be levied and collected from the 

offender, who, in default of payment, may be imprisoned for any time not 

exceeding thirty days, unless such fine and costs, and the reasonable expenses 

of endeavoring to collect the same, shall be sooner paid.* 

c &rtjfleatM . XX. And be it enacted. That the Certificates of Qualification which have 

«fll2tS**'^^ ^®^^^*^^ ^®®^ granted to teachers of common schools by any county or 

to Teachers circuit board of public instruction in Upper Canada, or at any meeting of any 

circumBUnces members not less than three of the members of such boards, and which have 

prwecdinc^ of not been cancelled, shall at all times be considered as duly and legally granted, 

imtructionoou- notwithstanding any want of notice to the several members of the said board, 

of the times and places of meeting for the purpose of granting such certificates, 

and notwithstanding any other want of form in the organiziDg or conductbg 

of the business of any such county or circuit board ; and any certificate 

purporting to be granted by any such board, or any three members thereof, 

and having the signature of at least one local superintendent of schools, shall 

be considered a good and valid certificate of qualfication, according to the 

effect thereof, imtil the same shall be annulled. 

CoiUeton , XXI. And whereas doubts have arisen whether the Trustees of any School 

ItKiUL Section, or the Board of School Trustees of any^ity. Town or Village, can 

Power of Troft* appoint any one or more of their own number. Collector or Collectors of 

one of them- school rates ;t For the removal thereof. Be it enacted. That it shall and may 

* be lawful for the trustees of any school section, or the board of school trustees 

in any city, town or incorporated village, to appoint one or more of their 

number a collector or collectors to collect the school rates of any such section, 

city, town or village. 

VtmrTfidenU^ XXII. And be it enacted. That if the Collector appointed by the Trustees 

— ' of any School Section, shall have been imable to collect that portion of any 

on the lands of school rate which was charged on any parcel of land liable to assessment, by 

TDon-TWi reason of there being no person resident tliereon, or no goods and chattels to 

ToberejDorted distrain, the trustees shall make a return to the clerk of the municipality 

the MunioiiMa- before the end of the then current year, of all such parcels of land and tho 

uncollected rates thereon ; and the clerk nhall make a return to the county 

treasurer of all such lands and the arrears of school rates thereon, and such 

arrears shall be collected and accounted for by such treasurer in. the same 

And be made up manner as the arrears of other taxes ; and the township, village, town or city 

end mn^?' in which such school section is situate, shall make up the deficiency arising 

wdimunicu ^jQ i\^Q uncollected rate on lands liable to assessment, out of the general 

funds of the municipality. 

* See the School Act of 1850, 46th section. 

t Ibid, Snd clause of the llttfa Sectioiip and 7th daiiis ofthe 94th Section. 
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yyUT- And be it ei|«cUd, Th|il whateyer additioni^ sum or Biuns of inonej jjj|;g^^gf^ 
^paiy be payable to Upper Canada out of the Legislativo School Gbant, or may — 
be granted 4uring the present aeasipn of tbia Farliament for common school inoraMe. 
purposes in Tipper Canada, shall be expended in the following manner: 
Krfth. a sum of not less than Four Thousand Pounds shall be apportioned ist-£40oo«or 
•pd expended for the support of commou schools, as provided in the thirty. SST^^^ 
jQfth section of the I^per Canada School Act of 1850 : Provided always, that ProTiao— ^soo 
npt more than Pive Hundred Pounds of the said sum may be expended in shijk^ ^' 
ipecial aid of common schools in new and poor townships ; Secondly, a sum 2d— £iooo for 
IU>t exceeding One Thousand Pounds per annum shall be expended in further nuosohooi and* 
fupport of the Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada, and in supplying Journaiqfjsoth 
a copy of the Journal qf Education to each school corporation and each local 
puperintendent of schools in Upper Canada : Provided always, that not more Proviaa 
than Four Hundred and Fifty Founds of the said sum shall be expended in 
the circulation of the Jou/mtA qfJEducoiuin i and the balance of such simi shall 
t>e expended as provided for in the thirigr*eighth section of the Ujifper Canada 
Sciool Act 0^1850 \ J^Mrdly^ a Aum not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds per §b^^%L^ 
annum may be expended by the Chief Superintendent of Schools in the SwyiSdlSs*- 
purchaae, from time tp time, of books, publications, specimens, models and 
pbjacts, suitable for a Canadian lib^aiy and museum, to be kept in the normal 
f^bool buildings, and to cpnsist of books, publications, and objects, relating to 
education and other departments of science and literature, and specimens, 
ijAodels, and objects illustrating the physical resources and artificial produc- 
tions of Canada, especially in reference to mineralogy, zoology, agriculture, 
fKud manufactures ; Fourthly, a sum not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds per 4tli-^|00te# 
annum, shall be applied towards forming a fund for the support of super- Si^£^f^Bi 
aimuated or wom-qnt common school teachers in Upper Canada, under such ^^ 
regulations as may be adopted, from time to time, by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and approved of by the Governor in Council : Provided always, ^^ 
that no teacher shall be entitled to share in the said fiind who shall not ^||!^?l|Sf 
contribute to such fund at least at the rate of One Pound per annum, for ft'omiuSi 
the period of his teaching school, or receiving aid from such fund, and who 
shall n0t furnish satisfactory proof to the Council of Public Instruction, of 
inabUity, from age or loss of health in teaching, to pursue that profession any 
longer : Provided also, that no allowance to any superannuated or worn-out 2d Proriaa- 
ieaoker shall exceed the rate of One Pound Ten Shillings for each year that S«?.°'*^***^' 
suck teacher shall have taught a oonunon school in Upper Canada. 

SIXIY. And whereas it is highly desirable that uniformity of decision uni/brmitw ^ 

shpold exist in cases that may arise triable in the Division Courts, against 2^>ioiw. 

and between superintendents, trustees, teachers and others acting under the RedtJ!^ 

pnmsians of the Convmwi, School Acts of Upper Canada — Be it therefore 

/eoaeted, That the Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, may, ^;2Slf uperixu 

vithin one month after the rendering of any judgment, in any of the said peai tromSL^' 

coi^, in any ease arising as aforesaid, appeal from the decision of any judge ^i^'^iut' 

of the said courts to either of the Superior Courts of Law, at Toronto, by riw^uSi'Sr" 

serving notice, in writing, of such his intention to do so, upon the clerk of ^•^^ 

such division court, which appeal shall be entitled " The Cliief Superintendent 

w 
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^w^^ of Schools for Upper Canada, appellant, in the matter between (A. B. and 

-r^ C. D.) ;" and it shall be the duty of the judge of the said court, to certify 

■ion court to under his hand, to either of the Superior Courts aforesaid, as the case may be, 

ings to superior the summons and statement of claim and other proceedings in the case, 

together with the evidence and his own judgment thereon, and all objections 

made thereto ; whereupon the same matter shall be set down for argument at 

Superior court the next term of such Superior Court, which Court shall give such order or 

coiS^beiow^ direction to the court below, touching the judgment to be given in such 

matter, as the law of the land and equity shall require, and shall also award 

■odaward corti. costs in their discretion, against the appellant, which costs shall be certified 

to and form part of the judgment of the court below ; and upon receipt of 

such order, direction, and certificate, the judge of the division court shall 

Proriao-Costs forthwith proceed in accordance therewith ; Provided that all costs awarded 

EiS^Sui^rin- against the appellant, and aU costs incurred by him, shall be payable by the 

**™**°*' Chief Superintendent, and the amount chargeable to the contingencies of his 

DlviBion Court office : And the Judge presiding over any division court wherein any action of 

jl^Sattt?*^ the kind referred to in this section is brought, may order the entering of 

judgment to be delayed for a sufficient time to permit either party to apply 

to the Chief Superintendent of Schools to appeal such case, and after notice 

of appeal is served as herein provided, no further proceedings shall be had iu 

such case until the matter of the appeal shall be decided by such Superior 

Court. 

ibwnahipMap*, XXV. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Clerk of each 
Cterk toprepare township municipality to prepare in duplicate a Map of the Township, showing 
8%ol Bec^n the divisions of the township, into school sections and parts of union school 
**"'"*^*^^ sections, one copy of which shall be furnished to the county clerk for the use 

of the county council, and the other shall be retained in the township clerk's 

office, for the use of the township municipality. 

Bmalofinoon- XXYI. And be it enacted. That such of the provisions of the Upper 
SSSJ *'**^ Canada School Act of 1850, as are contrary to the provisions of this act, shall 
be and are hereby repealed. 

Thi« Act to XXVII. And be it enacted, That the provisions of this Act shall apply to 

apply to 1868. ^^1 School affairs and to all persons referred to in the said provisions, for the 
present year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 

ghort Titles of XXVLII. And be it enacted. That in citing or otherwise referring to the 
School Acts. g^-^ ^^^ passed in the Session held in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
13 4k 14 Vict, c. Her Majesty's Eeign, and intituled, An Act for the better establishment and 
^ maintenance of Common Schools in Upper Canada, it shall be sufficient to 

le Vic., c. 185. designate It as " The Upper Canada School Act of 1850 ;" and that in citing or 
otherwise referring to this Act, it shall be sufficient to designate it as " The 
Upper Canada Supplementary School Act of 1853 ;" and that in citing or 
title otherwise referring to the said Acts generally, or to them and to any other 
Act or Acts relative to Common Schools, which may at the time of such 
citation or reference be in force in Upper Canada, it shall be sufficient to use 
the expression, " The Common School Acts of Upper Canada,** 
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Appendix D. ^ 

CiRCTjLARB from the Chief Superintendent of Schools to the various Municipal and 
School Officers concerned in the administration of the Common School Acts of 
Upper Canada. 

No. 1. Circular to ClerJu ofChumties transmitting Sdueational Docwnentsfor distribtttion 

among the various Municipal and School Officers. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA, 

% 

Eduoatiok Office, Toronto, 30M November^ 1852. 
Sib, 

The Legislative Assembly of the Province has recently ordered a sufficient number of 

copies of my annual school report for last year (1851) to be printed, to furnish a single 

copy to each municipal council, school corporation, local superintendent, and board of 

public instruction in Upper Canada; and I have recently transmitted a box to your 

address, containing a copy of said report for your county council, and county board of public 

instruction, for each township council, each local superintendent, and for the trustee 

corporations in each township, city, town, and incorporated village in your county ; also a 

Descriptive Catalogue of Maps and other school requisites for each of the foregoing parties ; 

a Teacher* s ^Begister for each common school in your county, to be given ou<( as may be 

required, upon the orders of local superintendents ; a blank annual school report for each 

local superintendent and for the school corporation in each city, town, and village in your 

county, together with a few extra copies of the pamphlet edition of the school act, and of 

my annual school report for 1850, which also contains a copy of the school act and several 

other papers of permanent value. 

- All these documents are to be delivered, without charge, to the parties for whom they 

are intended ; and I confidently rely upon your cooperation and efforts to distribute them 

with* as little delay as possible. I am sure you will feel a pleasure in seconding *the 

measures which, by the sanction of the Gk)vemment and aid of the Legislatrure, I am 

enabled to adopt, for the wide circulation of the annual school reports, and for supplying 

each school with a register, without charge to the trustees or teacher. Each local 

superintendent wiU inform you of the number of school reports and school registers which 

w31 be required to supply the school sections under his charge ; and should you require 

any additional copies of any of these documents, to accomplish the objects proposed, I will 

be happy to forward them to you by maQ or otherwise. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) B: BTEBSON. 



No. 2. Circular to Local Superintendents of Schools^ transmitting JEducational Documents 

for the use of the Trustees of each School Section. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA* 

Eduoatiok Office, Toronto, ZOth Nooember^ 1852. 
Sib, 

I have transmitted to your county, derk a sufficient number of my last annual school 
report, and of teacher's registersi to furnish eacli school section under your superintendence; 
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also, a blank form of annual report, a copy of the Descriptive Catalogue of maps and school 
requisites, and a copy of my last annual report for yourself. Tou will, therefore, please 
apply to him for |he number of copies necessaiy to supply each of the school sections 
within your jurisdiction, and cause them to be distributed as soon as convenient. The 
Fostmaster-Qeneral has directed that these documents shall be liable to no higher rate 
of postlige than that charged upon parliamentary papers. 

2. To the printed address of each corporation of school trustees on the bade of the annual 
report, you will be partigular to add (in the blanks left for that purpose) the number of 
tii^ school section and the township for which the report yk deisigned. The registers, aa 
well as the report, will be given to each local superintendent by ilie county clerk, as soon 
as he shall have received the box containing them, according to the number of school 
sections reported in 1851. Each report sent oat is addressed to the party for whom it is 
intended ; and to prevent errors or confusion, therefore, you had better give a receipt to tb^ 
ootiiity clerk for whatever copies of the reptMts V)r registers yon may require fbr distribution 
wming the different school sections. I have abeady fbrWarded through tiie post-office tb 
j^oror address, a sufficient ntmiber of blao^ ttntroA of trustees' attntiid school reports fo^ 1852. 

8. In addition to a copy of my annual school r^xnrt, you will be gratified to learn that 
I am enabled, by the sanction of the government, to furnish each tfohool sectioiL witii m 
sehool register, without charge, to the trustees or teaehw. l%ere caimoti thei^afinrei in 
future, be a shadow of an excuse for not having each school provided with » proper register 
Sor recording the names and daily and average attendance of diikblen. 

4. I am also happy to state that provision will also be made to enable me to furnish 
W]tlK>ut charge, even for postage, to the parties receiving it, a copy of the next volume of 
the Jdwrnal ofl^ucatioh to the trustees of each school section, and to each local superin- 
tehdent of schools throughout Upper Canada. Having continued that periodical five yeaft, 
without its being circulated in more than one thousand of the school section^ in the country, 
I was unwilling to continue this labour and responsibility another year, without some 
Miangeinent being made by which it should find its way to a]l the school sections for which 
it was intended,^ I am sure you will have much pleasure in learning that provision will be 
made by iJie Legislature for the accomplishment of this objecti and that I will henceforth 
ilaid a copy of the Journal of Education to the trustees of each school section, and to each 
Ickail superintendent of schools in Upper Canada, without any charge to them even for 
postage. No effort wHI be wanting on my part to render as beneficial as possible to ^bo 
people at large, this liberi&l arrangement for the diffusion of oducational and general 
Kiiowiddge ; and I ain confident of your cordial cooperation in enabling toe to do so. Am 
I intend to furnish the December number of the yoUmdl of iS!ducdtion (containing all 
needful information and suggestions as to fhe annual school meetings to be held the second 
Wedne^y in ^ahuiuy, annual school reports, &o.) to the trustees of each school section 
in Upper Canada^ I will transmit a sufficient number of copies to .your address to snppllf 
the several school sections under your charge; KidlsiustTequestjoutohavethe goodness to 
address a copy to each of the trustee corporations concerned. I must also beg of you to 
&vorme, between l^and'thelstof 74^tukiy,iMhth^'I^^ 
each tdkool seotton wilUn yoto t^iai^. TadJbiihM'WTll be addressed, not to individuals, 

but to '' 2^ 2Vii#«00f of School 8ection,No. ." What I desire fiomyou, therefttt^ 

ikuMf tke utele of tte |KH<t^>ffi<»i»^1wteatMyMil«W(i>^^ 



I 
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5. Mif tuggecrtiiMid wlddi I mxf k&ta to o^r in regwrd to the school afibirt ctf the 
•iUMikil; yMr (whiA I hope trill be moM auspieioiu than any preceding ome) will be hvshA 
itk ^bfo nedct nuihber 6f tbait periodical. 

I boye, &e, 

(Signed) B. BYISEtSON. 



Ito. 8. (Xreular id (Xerks of CbuniieSy notifying the JpportummsfU of the LegUlaiive School 

Oranifor ihe yectr 1858. 

BJEf^AMTMtlfrT OP PUBLIC nfSTBUVTTON tOM VFVMM CAIfdDA, 

• EnuoATioK OiTiCB, Toronto, ISth June. 1853. 

I have the honor to tamaamit here^th a certified eop j of the Apportiocment cf the 
Legialative school grant for the cuirent year, to the several townships of the county 
municipality of which you are clerk. You will please lay this communication before your 
county council at its next meeting, and notify each local superintendent of schools of this 
^apportionment, so far as it relates to his charge, as provided in the first clause of the 
thirty-first section of the school act of 1850. 

2. I have delayed the making of this i^portionment six weeks beyond the time 
oonten^plated by the school act. I have done so because it was not until last week thai 
£he Legislature decided upon a proposition which I submitted to the favorable consideratiiKi 
of the government some months since, to increase the legislative annual school g^rant. I 
am happy to say that, by the enlightened liberality of the government and iMialatuie^ I 
am enabled to apportion an aggregate sum of £4000 more this year^than last, t^the several 
municipalities of Upper Canada in aid of common schools, including the sum of 
JSSOO in ''Special aid of common schools in new and poor townships,*' besides aa 
appropriation of £1000 per annum in further aid of the Normal and Model Schools, and 
for supplying, gratuitously, a copy of the Journal of Education to each school corporation, 
ttd lixsid superintendent in ITpper C&nada, and £500 j>er annum towards the establishment 
of %'F!h[)vindal museum and libraiy, and £500 per annum towards forming a fund for the 
S<fpp io> <t of superannuated or worn-out common school teachers in Upper Canada. I am 
M i*t & H x y friend bf education will rejoice With me at these increased means and facilitisa 
ii^ittstiahKing and extending our school system, and placing our 1)eloved country in the 
ftM^Mlik of educating and educated countries on the face of the globe. 

^. $h9 la^ general census of l^e population, recently revised and corrected in the 
aMIMidid dftpartsnettt df the Gtovemment, is the basis on which Iliave made the school 
Jjpjpdireeifltietit for '^we cnrredt y^sar. 

4. 1 must again solicit the special attention of your county ocnmoil to 4he 1^ 4^ 
MiAl^th clauses dT the 27ih section of the school act, requiring eadi county ooumI t^ 
fUrovide for ihe punctual payment, the security, and the properaecounts of the expendituve 
dJT ill school moneys within its jurisdiction. In my eirevlar to county dci^ks last j^sor 
(|amted in my annual school report for 1851, pp. 158-162), I showed how impossible it ia 
for me to know whether the conditions and requirements o£ the law have been fulfilled la 
ilny County or townsh^), without full and accurate accounts <^ the expenditure of eehedl 
fliiESneys- t atterwirSs transmitted to each eountyvclaEk« jHrintedrbkydL aeeeunt <lf siebool 
ttblieyiy with ftill and uiinate directions for fllling it up. Yet this year's county retasna 
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of the expenditure of school moneys are almost as defective as were those of last year. In 
about three-fourths of these returns, the expenditure of considerable sums is imperfectly, 
or not at all, accoimted for ; defects in financial accounts which, were Lhey to occur in any 
of the executive departments of the government, would be the subject of reprobation in 
the legislature and by the press generally. The frequent and accurate accounting for the 
expenditures of all public moneys is one of the most essential means of securing their 
faithful application, and one of the essential conditions of good government ; but if it 
should continue to appear that in those bodies which are directly elected by the people, 
and in regard to moneys specially devoted to the intellectual improvement of the country, 
there is the least strictness and accuracy in accounting for the expenditure of school 
moneys, the fact will go far to prove the inefficiency of elective bodies, or that our country 
is not prepared for the operation of the elective system, in such affairs. I trust that every 
fiiend to that system in your council, and every friend to the progress of education, will 
see that punctual, accurate, and full returns be made of all school moneys expended within 
its jurisdiction, and that the portion of the school fimd to be provided by your council will 
be punctually payable at the times prescribed by law. 

5. I have reason to believe that in many, if not in most, instances, there has been no 
want of attention in preparing the returns of school moneys required by law ; but I am 
assured that the irregularity chiefly arises from, the want of punctuality or fSdthfulness on 
the part of sub-treasurers, who, in many cases, I am told, are regarded as township officers, 
and who give no security to the county council for school moneys placed in their hands. 
On this point I beg to remark, that if any township treasurer acts as sub-treasurer of 
school moneys, he does so, not as a township officer, but as a county officer, and by virtue 
of appointment by the county council, as provided for by the 4th clause of the 27th section 
of the school act of 1860, and to which council he is to give security for the safe-keeping 
and punctual payment of school moneys entrusted to him, and in case of the loss of any 
part of such moneys, on account of proper security not having been taken by the county 
council, tha 43d section of the act makes the members of the county council personally 
responsible for such moneys. 

6. On this important subject I would offer the following suggestions for the oonaider- 
ation of your county council. Firstly : "Whether it be necessary at all to appoint any sub- 
treasurers of school moneys in your county. Most of the counties are much smaller than in 
former years — ^facilities for travelling and business are greater — a local superintendent's 
check to a school teacher is as good as a bank note, and can easily be cashed by shopkeepers 
or other men of business in any part of a county. Secondly, — That if it be still deemed 
necessary to appoint sub-treasurers of school moneys, they be each required to lodge their 
bonds for the security of such moneys with the county clerk. Thirdly, — That each sub- 
treasiu^r be directed to keep accounts of the legislative grant and municipal assessment 
parts of the school fiind separate, and carry forward the balances of former years. 
JBburthly, — ^That no sub-treasurer be paid the legislative grant for the current year, until 
he shall have sfttisfactorily accounted for the school moneys in his hand for the preceding 
year ; that in each such such case, the county treasurer pay out all school moneys belonging 
to the townships concerned. Fifthly, — ^That in order to secure uniformity in the accounting 
for school moneys, the treasurer or sub-treasurers be required to make up their accounts 
to the 1st of March in each year, accompanied with vouchers to the county auditors ; and 
I will extend the time for the auditors to examine them, and the county clerk to transmit 
to this department the abstract of them, together with the auditor's general report therein, as 
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required by law, until the Ist of April, leaving myself but one month instead of two to 
examine the returns before making the annual apportionment of the legislative school 
grant. Sixthly, — That each local superintendent be instructed to transmit to the county 
auditors a statement of the apportionment made, and the checks issued by him, tnat the 
auditors may thus be able to detect any error (or fraud, if any should be attempted) on 
the part of teachers or treasurers. Thus will all parties concerned stand above suspicion, 
and the accurate accounting for school moneys will be satisfactory and complete. I may 
add, that I practice the same careful and accurate system for accounting of all public moneys 
that pass through my hands, which I wish to see observed in each municipality in Upper 
Canada. 

7. In conclusion, I have great pleasure in referring to the supplementary school bill, 
which has just been passed by the legislature, and the provisions of which remedy nearly 
all the defects which the experience of three years, and a tour of consultation to the several 
counties of Upper Canada, have pointed out in the school act of 1850, without changing 
any of the organic principles or general provisions of that act. I have no doubt that the 
provisions of the supplementary school act will greatly contribute to the removal of doubts 
and embarrassments, the lessening of disputes, the increase of facilities, in the administration 
of the school law, and the rapid diflFiision of education and general knowledge throughout 
Tipper Canada. The increase this year in the legislative grant for the support of common 
schools wiU require a corresponding increase in the amount of municipal school assessments, 
and as the 13th section of the supplementary school act does not permit in any school 
division in Upper Canada, any rate-bill imposed to exceed one shilling and threepence per 
month for each pupil ; and as an act has been passed, enabling each county council to 
equalize all assessments on property, it may deserve the consideration of your county 
council, how far it may be advisable to increase the municipal assessment for the support 
of schools — ^thus relieving the trustees, to a great degree, from an onerous part of their 
duty, and rendering the schools virtually free to every child in the land. 

I have, &c„ 

(Signed) E. EYEESON. 

P.S. — You will please intimate this apportionment of the school grant to your coimty 
treasurer, and report his name to this department ; and on his sending a power of attorney, 
signed in duplicate (if he has not already done so), according to the form which I furnished 
last year, I will pay to his attorney, after the first day of July, the amount apportioned to 
your county, less the amount apportioned to townships from which returns of the expen- 



diture of last years' school moneys have not been received. 



(Signed,) 



E. E, 



*" Summary of Apportionment to the Counties, Cities, Toums, and Villages for 1862 and 1858. 



APPORTIONED TO 



Counties • • • 

Cities 

Towns. 

Town Mnnicipalities 

Villages • 

Apportionment to Moore and Sombra for error in census of 1862 

Gross Total 

Total apportionment in 1852 

Increase in favor of 1863 



POPULATION. 



818,902 
56,472 
52,960 
11,290 
18,992 



948,606 



APPORTIONlfKNT TN 
1863. 



£19,382 18 1 

1,352 19 5 

1,268 11 5 

270 9 9 

451 10 6 

24 8 10 



£22,760 18 
18,774 18 7 



£3,976 14 5 



Tif Siq)ptementary Sphoot 4«t. 



lApprntdtaD. 



AppoBTiosiCENT ofthe ZeguUtive School Q*mt U tU Oomtie*f>r 1858. 



„ QlengBiT;. . 
I. BMnnont ,, 

1, Dundu. . . . 
\, PrMCOtt . . . 
i. Biuselt . . . . 
I. Csrieum... 



. Froiitenac. . 



I. Prince Edward 

I. Huling* 

i. tfarthumbeTtand . , 

'. Siirbkin 

I, Peterborough 

I. Vielaria. 

I. OnUrio 

. tork 



I, Halton 

i. WedtKorlh.. 

I. Branl 

'. Uitcoln 

I. Wetland 

I, Haldimand.. 

1. Norfollt 

. OlforJ 

! Waterloo... 
I. WemQgUn... 



'. Kent... 
. IjBmbloi 
; Euex.. 



IS,37S 

e3,!0S 



: 4GS IG 10] 

S6S 6 
< ISO II 



4S.S13 
17,se4 
3«,OI7 
18,401 

iB.aaB 

29,336 
38,120 

S7,47a 

16,S<0 

S0,7O6 
GS,BS! 
16.H0 
S6,B77 



31> IS 11 



lOlt 1( 

4ii la 



1087 IS 3 

«£8 8 t 

BU 1» 4 

4e3 IB • 

47S 1 S 

702 Id 1 

66S 1! II 

887 IS II 



ISIS 13 
SflS 14 



Total for Coanlies.. . 



£19,383 IB I 



1. CoiriTT or Gi,Ksoji»ar. 



Qiariottrabnrgh .. 
Kmitod 



8841 

4033 
4174 



t. CooaTT or SrOKUOin. 

CvamU..... 4707 

Kooh 1460 

Onabrnck 4<BB 

Boibotougli 3141 

12BB7 



£ 


«. 


rf,* 


S(<1.1» 


8 




« 


11 1 


.. 98 


n 


H 


.. 100 








421 


" 


3 

1 


.. Ill 


IE 


A 


14 


U 


B 


.. nan 


7 


.. 61 


fi 


10 









4144- . 

SIM . 

WllliaraBbargh 43B4 . 

WinchMter 5665 . 

187G7 

4. Cotrarr or Fsncorr. 

Alfred eS4 

Caledonia BBS 

Hawbaaborrj, Eut 3039 

Haw)ubur>7, W«rt S««8 

Longoeil 1406 

PlantagnM, Kocth ] 303 

PlaotageaM, Sontli «48 

l(MS7 



83S 11 


10 


U 19 » 






73 11 


4 


81 16 11 


S3 IS 


8 


38 16 11 

IB 8 I 
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6. Crovimr ov Bussiu. 

TowiBHiPS. popuLA/- ippotnoncnrT- 

Tiov. £ «. d* 

Cambridge..^ 200 @ 5fd« 4 16 10 

€larenc9 608 •• 18 8 6 

Comberl«nd 1669 .. 89 U 11 

BuMeU 608 .. 12 1 



2870 



jS. OotMTT OF CaMLKXOH, 

FStzroj 2807 

Gloucester 8006 

Oonlboarn 2626 

Gower, North 1777 

Hontlej, 2619 

March 1126 

Ifarlboroagh 2068 

Kepean 8800 

Oegood 8060 

Torbolton 642 



28208 



7. Gomnr 07 Grxhyilli. 

Augusta 6164 

Bdirardsburgh 4766* . . 

Gower South 868 .. 

Gzfocd 4472* .. 

Wolford 8269 .. 



18608 



8. COUKTT OF LlIDS. 

Bastard 8448 . 

Buigess, South 276 . 

Ciosbj.North 1786 . 

Crosbj,Sonth 1678 . 

XHzabethtown 6208 . 

Bimsley, South 1442 . 

Bscott 1899 . 

Bitley 8626 . 

Leeds and Lansdown, front 8192 

Leeds snd Lansdown, rear 1680 

Tonge 8661 . 



27044 



9. COUVTT 07 LaKAKK. 

Bathurst 2868 . 

Beckvrith 2640 . 

Burgess, North 1110 . 

Balhousie 1421 . 

Darling 670 .. 

Brummond 2648 . 

Xlmslej, North 2081 . 

Lanark 2649 . 

Larant 98 . 

Montagva 8866 • 

Paekenham 1868 • 

Bamuj 8266 • 

Bherbrooke, North 899 • 

Bharbrooke, South 487 . 

26401 



68 16 8 



67 


6 





71 


19 10 


60 


9 


10 


42 


11 


6 


60 


7 





26 


19 





49 


8 


8 


91 





10 


78 


1 


6 


12 19 


8 



666 17 8 



188 9 6 

118 18 7 
20 18 6 

107 a 10 
78 1 7 

448 6 11 



82 12 
• 12 

42 16 

87 16 

124 16 



8 
8 

8 

1 
6 



84 10 11 



88 10 
84 9 
76 9 

86 18 

87 14 



4 

6 
1 
2 



647 18 8 



68 14 
60 17 
26 11 
84 



16 
68 
48 18 



8 
1 

10 

10 

1 

8 10 



68 

8 

80 8 
44 16 
78 

9 11 
11 18 



2 
9 8 
6 11 



1 
1 
8 
8 

4 



608 11 



* I* ladtens each, oBtttsd, nol being teippsjerk 



10. Gomnr of Bmrsiw. 



TOWBHIPS. POPULA- 

Tioir. 

Admaston 686 

Bagot 784 

Blithfield 200 

Bromlej 687 

Brougham 488 

Grattan 664 

Horton 1142 

tfcNab 1618 

Pembroke 688 

Ross 708 

Stafford 281 

Westmeatb 1162 

Waberforce 688 



> APPosTioiixsirr. 
M 9, d. 

@6fd.l6 8 8 

17 11 8 

4 16 10 

16 9 8 

10 9 10 

21 1 % 

86 4 11 

16 8 8 

16 19 8 

6 14 7 

27 12 

16 8 



9416 



226 10 11 



11. GouxTT OF PaoiinirAO. 

Bedford 1118 

Hinohinbrooke 864 

Kingston 6286 

Loughborough 2008 

Pittsburgh 8268 

Portland 2888 

Storrington 2180 

Wolfe bland 2664 



26 16 
14 
8 
9 

1 
7 4 

1 



8 

6 
S 
9 
1 

8 

7 



19160 



68 11 8 
468 16 10 



18. Couvrr of AnDnrorov. 

Amherst Island 1287 .. 80 18 8 

Oamden, East 6976 .. 167 8 8 

Emestown 6111 .. 122 9 

Sieffield 1798 .. 48 18 8 



16176 



868 6 6 



18. COITIITT OP LlNHOZ. 

Adolphustown 718 . . 17 4 

Fredericksburgh 8166 . . 76 17 

Richmond 4071 .. 97 10 8 



7966 



190 11 8 



14. GouHTT OF PrnufOE Edward. 

Ameliasburgh 8286 

Athol 1621 

Hallowell 8208 

HilUer 2962 

Marjsburgh 8612 

Sophiasburgh ^. 2784 



78 14 e 
88 16 8 
76 14 9 
70 19 8 
84 2 10 
66 10 



17818 



16. OonxTT OF HAnnrGS. 

EbeTlr, Madoo and Tudor . 2761^ . . 

Hungerford 8124 .. 

Huntingdon 2648 . . 

Marmora ••• • 686 • . 

Rawdon 8097 .. 

Sidney, including part of 

Trenton popuUtion only. 4674 . . 

Thurtow 4469 .. 

Tyendin^ga 6200 .. 

87408 



414 18 



66 8 11 
74 16 11 
61 11 
16 4 8 
74 8 11 



106 
107 



1 



8 

4 



148 10 10 
668 8 9 



178 
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16. Ck>uirrT ov Koktbtobulaiid. 

TOWnSZYt. POFUXJk- ▲FPOBTIOHIflHT. 

TIOV. £ 9. a, 

Alnwick 6U«05f<L14 14 2 



BrightoD 8725 

Onimali« 2998 

HiOdimand 4684 

H ^iyiHton 6008 

Monighan, Soath 1061 

Percy 2606 

Xunrmy, ioelading pirt of 

Triotoii population only. 8726 

Boymonr 2781 

27186 



17. Gouim or Dukham. 

OarCwrigbt 1756 .. 

Cavan 4488 .. 

Clarke 6190 .. 

Darlington 6666 

Hope 6299 .. 

XanTert 2668 .. 



89 4 10 
71 14 1 
111 6 
119 19 8 
26 8 7 
62 8 2 



70 12 
66 12 



6 
6 



681 9 10 



43 1 
106 6 
148 6 
186 9 
126 19 



6 
6 

8 
I 



26906 



61 10 6 



620 18 2 



18. Oounr OF PirutBOBouoH. 



Anhodel ^ 1678 

Bebnoot and Xethnen .... 248 

Donro 1676 

Dnaimer and Burleigh 1600 

Xoniamore 676 

If onaghan, North 906 

OtoniUbee 8872 

Smith and Hanrey. 2892 

18046 



19. OonXTT ov VlCTOlZA 

lUon 1820 

ImilT 2768 

Feneion 696 

Ifaripoia 8896 

Opa 2612 

Tendam 671 

11667 



SO. Ck>UHTT 07 OhTIRXO. 

Broek 8618 

Oeorgina 1006 

MaraandBama 1408 

Pickering 6787 

Reach 8897 

ScoU 1028 

Bcogog lahuid 416 

Thora 1146 

Uzhridge 2289 

Whitby 7996 

29484 



40 4 
6 18 10 
40 8 1 
88 6 
16 8 
21 18 
92 16 
67 6 



8 
6 

7 

4 
2 



8)2 U 1 



81 18 


6 


66 8 


11 


14 6 


7 


98 6 


4 


. 60 8 


8 


18 18 


7 


279 6 


7 


. 84 6 


8 


24 1 


6 


88 12 


8 


. 161 8 


1 


98 7 


8 


24 12 


7 


9 18 10 


27 9 


1 


54 16 


9 


. 191 11 


6 


706 8 


6 



• t» Indiani not inohided. 



21. ComiTT or Tobk. 



ropuuL- APPOBTiomavT 

TIOB. £ 9. d 

Itobicoke 8488®6|d.88 8 11 

OwUlimbory, North 1176 . . 28 8 6 

OwiUimbory, Eait 8208 .. 76 17 2 

King 6666 .. 167 6 8 

Markham 7762 .. 186 14 6 

Scarborough 4244 .. 101 18 7 

Yaughan 7728 .. 186 7 

Whitchurch 4758 . 

Tork, inelndbg Torkrille 
popnhoion omy 10086 



48944 



21. GouirrT or Pcsl. 

Albion 4281 . 

CaledoQ 8707 . 

Chingnaoonsy, inolndinff 

Brampton popolation only 7469 

Gore of Toronto 1820 , 

Toronto 7689 . 



118 19 10 

208 18 8 

1140 17 6 



24816 



102 11 
88 16 

161 18 

48 12 

180 12 



28. OouHTT or SmcoB. 

A4ak 1994 . 

Sua 1607 . 

Floe 646 . 

Owillimbury, Wait 8894 . 

Innisfll 2841 . 

Medonto 1116 . 

Mono 2689 . 

Mttlmnr 766 

Nottowanga 1887 . 

Orilli% and Matchedaah. ... 726 . 

Oro 2027 . 

Snnnidale 208 . 

Tay 600 . 

Teonmaeth 8998 . 

Tfay 748 . 

Toiiorontio 498 . 

Yeipra 1688 . 

27166 



24. GouHTT or Haltdh. 

Eaqnedng 6226 .. 

Naangawaya 2287 .. 

Nelaon 4078 .. 

Traliagar 6782 .. 

18822 • 

26. GouirrT or Wbhtwobth. 

Aneaiter 4658 .. 

Barton 1786 .. 

BcTorly 5620 .. 

Bhibrook 1787 .. 

Flamboroogh, Eaat 8908 

Fkmborongh, Weat 8688 .. 

Glanford 2008 .. 

Saltfleet 2801 .. 



8 

8 

10 
1 
6 



577 6 10 



47 16 6 
86 2 1 
18 1 I 
98 6 10 
56 1 8 
26 14 9 
64 8 6 
18 7 
45 4 2 
17 7 4 

48 11 8 
4 17 8 

14 7 6 

95 16 8 

17 18 6 

11 16 9 

89 2 6 

660 16 



126 8 7 
63 11 10 
97 14 

162 9 8 

488 19 1 



84990 



111 


9 


6 


41 


11 


4 


184 12 11 


41 


12 


8 


69 


11 





84 


12 10 


48 


2 


2 


67 


2 


1 


698 14- 


1 
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Cirwlar to County CUrb. 



SS. Coqm or Bust. 

... tsuasKiu B 11 

Bnrford 44» .. 106 4 t 

Dum&lM, Bonth 4NT .. tOt Ifl 11 

OakUnd B40 .. W « t 

Ooondigot im .. 41 S 6 

1T164 418 8 > 





















oImSmot:'.'.::'.". 












lmSv. ::::;:;;:■- 






ViMtn 


SS60 . 


B> IB 1 



81. CoDiTT or Oiroio. 



4996 

8M4 

irtaoari,Kut 3)18 

Norwiob S88S 

OxG>Td,I(orth 1818 

Oili)rd,EMt SS10 

Otbri, Vrm 189* 

Zom, But 8E0O 

Zona, Wbu 880S 



r WtTiuoo. 
. 8478 
. 1SSB 



84 IB 1 

194 18 1 
14 I 1 






S81M 



IB. Conn or WtLun>. 

Bwtls vnt .. 

CrawUnd 1418 .. 

HnmberUaDO SIOI . . 

Polham >40a .. 

Sumfori SUS .. 

ThoroM «86 .. 

WdnflMt 1841 .. 

WlDoagbbj 1881 .. 

11BC7 



99. Oomr or Eauhjuxo. 

OtaboToaKli IICI 

Cayng*, NorthJ 1«4 .. 

Cajugi, South BS4 .. 

Diuui 818 .. 

HoultOQ 1084 .. 

OoBldai IBSl .. 

BalnbvD 1818 .. 

B■n•e<^ iQclodiiig CtltdonU, 

pop^doa onljS <610 . . 

Sberbrook* 114 .. 

Wiipoto ssas .. 



SB 14 

BT 10 I 
74 U ' 



» 11 4 
47 8 10 
19 14 10 
19 IS 9 
47 10 8 
«S 1 8 
88 IB 8 



TowoHod . 
WaldngbuD 
Wbdhun . . 



849T 


4!t IS a 


Honou 
MBO . 


. M 11 1 


1E09 


16 8 


1711 


. 41 4 7 


4936 


. iiB 4 a 


9090 


74 7 


1900 


69 9 7 


1894 


eg 6 8 



*«InUHuiuitlDdDd*d. tUTlDdlMwiiMiiielndid. 
1 m todtuu not Ineh^ML IMMlui aatmi. 



88. OamtTT or WiLLiaoroa. 

AnMnnlb BOO 

Acthnr, Lnthar ud Hlato . 1808 

Bramow 8860 

Eitn 8690 

QutfrtM BOBS 

Oodpb 1879 

Mu7lwroDrii BB4 

Klebol 1460 

PmI «48S 

FUUDgtoD 1990 

Podiocb 8861 

849*6 



EaphruU 

Olmele 

Bollud 

UaltBCtbon ud Proioo. . . . 
KonniDbj 

Ov«r 

BtTincmt 



iSjdtnliin 



1IES9 

tS. Cmmrt or Fun. 

B7B0 . 

DowDto B717 . 

Euthope, Konh S841 . 

Euthope, South 1797 . 

"'— 1818 . 

17B0 . 

IISI . 



FulUrum. . . . 

BlbbMt 

Logui 

HomlDgtOD.. 



17 11 S 
80 1 6 

18 1 1 
11 8 8 
IB IB 1 
14 8 11 
IB 18 11 
H 17 1 

10 16 7 

19 18 B 

11 19 10 
8B 7 1 
19 17 9 
68 6 4 

800 7 9 



81 16 
41 18 
IB 10 
16 14 
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S8. GoDiTT or BoaoH. 



BIddulph 8081 

Oolboma 921 

Goderioh Z71S 

Hftj 988 

HuUot ess 

KoaUliTTBr 17IB 

ItoKlUop B48 

Btulej SOM 



MT Sfifd. SI 14 7 



Tnokemihb 
Wftwinoth . . . 



7M 



6B 11 
18 II 11 
28 n 7 



ST. Oontrr or Bkvcb. 



U 17 


6 


S 


s 


S « 11 


S IS 




91 10 


«l 


1 S 


> 


e IS 


e 



■8. Convn or Himtnu. 

1979 

ftumdoo* M98 

Dehwtwt 189"' 

DorohMtar, Hoith sefO 

Ekfrid 179! 

I.obo S«1 

LondoQ Vtn 

Vetcdfe ]0«« 

HOM 207a .. 49 li 8 

in«owI,WMt ITSS •■ 4S 17 10 

WMtndulOT 0069 .. 191 8 10 

-WIIBant S!M ■■ IM 17 8 

81718 1S1 e 8 

S9. CoDvn or ELaiH. 
AldboTOBgb 1988 .. » 1 B 

BiThim, iaoludlng Ti«liu 

popolatjoa odIj B098 .. 9116 11 

Dorcbuter, SoaUi U77 .. 8E 1 



Blsis— (Cbntimifii:) 



I>aiiwlch 1948®5|d.4fl IS 6 

Kakhtda 4060 .. 97 7 

Boathwold 60fla .. isi 6 

S9B8 .. 1» 18 10 

24144 EH B 10 



40. CoiTirT or Enn. 

Gunden and Zoo** IS9S 

ChAthun 11SB 

Dorer, But and Wwt 1798 

Emnrloh 2687 , 

Eowtrd 2798 , 

Oribrdf 1848 

KJeIgh 1400 

Ronae^ and I^bory, EaU . 1088 



S2 11 
B8 18 9 
84 10 I 



1E140 




19040 
Koore, for error b Oanana 1SS3 
Sombia, fbrMTor In 4annif 18S2 



88. Ooumr or S 



RocheHer 

SiDdirkh 

'niborf , WMt . . 



I1B7 
ISIS 
119S 



97 19 ' 
81 10 

SS 11 ' 

IB 17 ' 



■ttlndiaaiDMInotuded. 1 918 Indian* not lodadnl. 



JTo. 4. Cirailar to CUrkt of Citiet, Taunu, and Lmarforattd VUlagt in JTfper C 
nottflfiiy tkem of the appttrtiotmewt qf ihe ZetfulatiM School Orantjbr 185S. 
IfSPA^TMBST OF PUBLIC UrSTBUCTIOlf FOB UPPSM CASADA, 

EnroATioH Offiot, Toronto, IStt June, 1853. 
Sib, — I Wts the honor to intimate to you, aa prondod in the SSth aection of the 
School Act for 1860, for the informatian of the MiinieipcLl Coimdl of which you are 
clerk, and of your Board of Common School TruBtees, that I hare iq)portioned to your 



A. D. 1852,] 



CHfttfiUairM to Ckrka <mi Local SuperifUindmta. 
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Hnnicipality the smn placed opposite to it, as its sliare of the Legislative School Qrant 
to Upper Canada for the current year. This sum will be payable after the Ist of July to 
the Treasurer of your Municipality, in the same manner, and under the same regula- 
tions as were explained in my Circular to you, dated 10th July, 1852. You will 
please report to me the name ' of your Treasurer, and in case of his not haying an 
attorney in Toronto duly authorized to receive the money apportioned to your 
Municipality, it will be necessary for him to transmit the requisite power of attorney 
for that purpose. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) B. ETBESON. 



AlvovnovKET to OUieSf TawiUf and ViUogei^for 1858. 



POPULATIOV. AFPOXTIOirMBVT. 

£ 9, d, 

Toronto 80776@5|d. 787 S 4 

Hamnton 14112 .. 888 2 

^Eingfton 11686 .. 277 11 1 

66472 



BeDmHe 4669 

BraDtford 8877 

BrockTiUe 8246 

Bytown 7760 

•Cobourg 8871 

■Cornwall 1646 

Pandas 8617 

«oderich 1829 

London 7088 

Niagara 8840 

Peterborough 2191 

Ticton 1669 

PortHope 2476 

Preaeott 2166 

8t Cktbarines 4868 



62960 



862 


19 


6 


109 


9 


8 


92 17 


8 


77 


16 


4 


186 


18 


4 


92 


14 10 


89 


8 


8 


84 


6 


2 


81 


16 


9 


168 


10 11 


80 





6 


62 


9 


10 


87 11 


9 


69 


6 


6 


61 


18 


1 


104 18 






1268 11 6 



Towv ittrsiotPAUTilet, 



Amhentburgh 

Chatham 

Ouelph 

Perth 

Simcoe 

Woodstock. . . 



votVw. mosTiomxv 
£ §. d, 
1880(S6id.46 10 



nrOOBPOBATID TILLAOXS. 

BowmanTille 

Brampton 

Caledonia 

Chippewa 

Gait 

IngertoU 

O^awa 

Paris 

Preaton 

Richmond 

St. Thomas 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Vienna 

YorkTiUe 



2070 .. 


49 11 10 


1860 .. 


44 11 S 


1916 .. 


46 18 1 


1462 .. 


84 16 9 


2112 .. 


60 18 


11290 


270 9 9 


2860 .. 


66 6 


► 


17 6 




20 7 2 


1198 . . 


28 11 7 


2248 . . 


68 17 2 


1190 .. 


28 10 2 


1142 .. 


27 7 a 


1890 .. 


46 6 V 


1180 . . 


28 6 6 


484 .. 


10 7 11 


1274 .. 


80 10 a 


1091 .. 


26 2 9 




22 16 6 




24 8 




81 14 9 


18992 


461 10 6 



Ko. 5. Ciroularto Local Buperintendentt qf SchooU on the 9^A-^tpportiofment tfthe 

lative School Grant, far 1858. 



Sib, 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOB UPPER CANADA. 

Eduoatiok OincB, Toronto, 22nd June, 1858. 



I ha^e notified jour county council and treasurer, through the county clerk, of the 
apportionment to the several miuiicipalities of Upper Canada, of the Leg:i8latiye School* 
Ghrant for the current year. Your county clerk will doubtless forthwith notify you of 
this apportioment, so far as you are concerned. A copy of the apportionment will also be 
found in the Journal qfBduoation for June, together with a copy of my circular to county 
^^lerks <m the sutject. 
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2. On your being duly notified of this apportionment, your first duty will be to 
distribute it to the several School Sections under your charge entitled to share in it, as 
defined in the provisos of the second clause of the 31st section of the School Act of 1850. 
In former years the basis of distribution was the school population in each section 
between the ages of 5 and 16 years. The injustice of this principle of distribution is 
obvious, from the fact, that it is not based upon either the value of property taxed, or the 
work performed, in each school section, but merely upon the number of children of a 
certain age resident in each section. It has often happened that in a school section of 
over 100 children, a school has not been kept open more than six months in a year, while 
in another section of less than 70 children, the school has been kept open during nine or 
twelve months ; yet the former, more populous, and less working section received one third 
more money from the school fund than the latter, less populous, but more working and 
more deserving school section. Besides, the object of the school fund being to develop 
and aid, but not supersede, local exertion, this object is greatly contravened when any 
basis not founded on exertion is adopted in the distribution of that fund ; and therefore 
this principle of distributing the school fiind among the school sections of a township, was 
abandoned in the School Act of 1850, except in cases sanctioned by the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Schools, in order to make the transition to a better mode of distributing the school 
fund as easy and fair as possible. 

8. Now, there are two legal modes of distributing the school fiind among the school 
sections, based upon exertion. The one mode is that which makes the average attendance 
of pupils at school the basis of distribution to each school, as provided for in the Ist 
clause of the 81st section of the act of 1850. To the application of this provision of the 
act, it has been objected that it is the average attendance of 1851 that determines the 
distribution of the school fund for 1852, and so on ; whereas each teacher (or year) ought 
to receive the reward of his own labor, I think this objection is well founded; and there- 
fore the 5th section of the Supplementary School Act (just passed by the legislature, 
requires '^ the trustees of each school section, on or before the 80th day of June and the 
81st day of December in each year, to transmit to the local superintendent a connect 
return of the average attendance of pupils in the school or schools under their charge 
during the six months then immediately preceding ; nor shall any school section be entitled 
to share in the apportionment from the school fund for the said six months, the trustees 
and teacher of which shall neglect to transmit a verified statement of such average attend- 
ance of pupils in their school or schools." In order to enable trustees and teachers to 
comply with this provision of the law, without delay or embarrassment, I have caused to 
be printed and transmitted to each of them, with their Journal of Education for June, a 
blank form of the return required, together with the needful directions for filling it up. 
Upon this return, which you will carefully examine and check, will be based your distri- 
bution, according to average attendance for the first half of the current year.*** 



♦The following extract from the Journal of Education for September, 1858, page 144, will 
serve to illustrate the principle upon which this distribution is based. '^ Questions have been pro- 
posed by some local superintendents, whether, in townships where the basis of average attendance 
in distributing the school fund to school sections is adopted, they should take into account the l&nffth 
cf time the schools have been kept open. We answer, yes ; the principle of the law being to give 
the most help to those that help themselves most, and to encourage the keeping open of schools the 
full year. This principle of the law was fully explained and illustrated in the circulars issued in 
this Journal last year, and in the Chief Superintendent's annual report for 1851, pages 170-174, u 
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4. But the ISth section of the Supplementary School Act provides another mode of 
distributing the school fund among the school sections of a township. It enacts " That 
for and notwithstanding anything contained in the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools shall have authority to direct the distribution of the com- 
mon school fund in any township among the several school sections or parts of school 
sections entitled to share in said fund, according to the length of time in each year, during 
which the school shall have been kept open, by a legally qualified teacher, in each of such 
sections or parts of sections." In the course of my visits to the several counHes of Upper 
Canada, last winter, I was assured by practical and experienced persons, that, in some 
townships, thinly-settled school sections could not compete with thickly settled ones in 
regard to the average attendance of pupils at school, but they could, if each school was 
aided according to the length of time the school is kept open by a qualified teacher. To 
give the weak every facility possible to compete with the strong, this provision has been 
introduced into the act ; and it appears to me to be equitable, especially since the Supple- 
mentary School Act (13th section) limita all rate-hilU throughout Upper Canada to one 
thilling and threepence per months for each pupil attending school, and leaves it With the 
school electors in each section to decide whether they will even retain a rate-bill to that 
amount or not. It is therefore no longer in the power of short-sighted and selfish per- 
sons to exclude any clsss of children from the schools, by imposing high rate-bills ; and 
as the schools are now, by the general law of the land, made so nearly free to all classes 
of children, it is most desirable to encourage the keeping of each school open, by a legally 
qualified teacher, during as large a portion of the year as possible. 

5. But I must request and authorize you to exercise your own discretion, aided by 
the advice of councillors, or other persons of experience in your neighborhood, as to which 
of these two modes you will adopt the present year, in the distribution of the school fund 
to the schools under your superintendence. I must, however, remark that the two modes 
of distributing the school fund cannot both be adopted in any one township ; the one or 
the other mode must be adopted for all the schools in each township for the whole year, 
and be based upon either the length of time or average attendance reported in the semi- 
annual return of the trustees. 

6. As to union school sections, I have not been able to learn or devise any one 
general reg^ulation that could be justly applied to them all, without entailing upon the 
trustees and other parties a great deal of trouble. Therefore, the 14th section of tha 
Supplementary School Act provides " that the local superintendents of adjoining townships 
shall have authority, and they are hereby required, to determine the sum or sums which 
shall be payable from the school apportionment and assessment of each township in sup- 
port of schools of union school sections, consisting of portions of such townships ; and 
they shall determine the manner in which such sum or sums shall be paid ; and in the 
event of one person being local superintendent of two or more townships, he shall^act in 
behalf of such townships; and in the event of the local superintendents of townships 

well as in the note to the circular accompaDying the apportionment of the current year, and the 
instruction to local superintendents at the foot of the trustees* semi-annual return. The law directs 
that (where average attendance is adopted) the mean a/oerage of the several schools shall determine 
the amount to be apportioned to each school, and this mean average can only be obtained by taking 
into account the comparative length of time— months and days — such school has been kept open. 
Where length qfUme alone is adopted, the school open for the longest period, will, of course, obtain 
the largest share." 
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tLuB concerned not being able to agree as to the sum or sums to be paid to eacb such 
township, the matter shall be referred to the warden of the county or union of counties 
for final decision." 

7. In regard to the apportionmei^t to separate schools, the provisions of the 4th 
section of the Supplementary School Act, in connection with the 19th section of the 
School Act of 1850, are so explicit, that I need only observe that one-half of what a 
separate school may be entitled to for the year, according to average attendance, should 
be paid at the end of the first half year, and the other half (more or less) should be paid 
at the end of the second half year — in each case after receiving the semi-annual return 
required by the second proviso in the 4th section of the Supplementary Act, and on being 
satisfied of its accuracy. It is to be observed that separate schools are subject to the 
same inspections, visits, and reg^ulations in regard to reports, Ac, as are public common 
schools. 

8. The Supplementary School Act provides for the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
£500 per annum " in special aid of common schools in new an8 poor toumshipe.^* The 
local superintendent of any such township is requested to communicate before the end of 
August, at the latest, any cases of peculiar need and desert, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it ; and when I shall have examined and compared all the cases thus submitted, 
I will make the best distribution in my power of the £500 in question, and notify the 
parties concerned accordingly. 

9. In my circular to the clerks of county councils, I have suggested that each local 
superintendent be instructed to iaransmit to the county auditors, by the 1st of March in 
each year, a statement of the apportionments made and the checks issued by him, that 
the auditors may be able to detect any error (or fraud, if any should be attempted) on the 
part of teacher or treasurer. This you can easily do ; and it will tend to secure perfeot 
accuracy in a vital part of the school system, as yet so defective, and place all parties con- 
cerned above suspicion and above the reach of calumny. , 

10. The provisions of the Supplementary School Act will greatly fiEM^ilitate the dis- 
charge of your duties, will greatly reduce the occasions of difference and disputes in school 
sections, and will, I think, greatly promote the interests of schools throughout Upper 
Canada. We can all unite with renewed confidence and seal in this great work, assured 
that our labors will not be in vain. 

I have, Ac., 

(Signed) E. BYEBSON. 



Ifo, 6. ^ Circular to Truetees of Ootnmon Schools in the several Townships of Upper Omada. 

J>BPAMTMBNT OW PUBLIC INBTBUOTION FOB UPPER CAJfADA. 

Edttoatiok Ofhoe, Toronto, 26^A J%me^ 1858. 

In order to aid you in the discharge of your important duies, I address you a few 
words respecting the provisions of the Supplementary Common School Act, which has 
just been passed by the legislature, and which is published in the Jowmal of Education 
for June — an act which, while it leaves unchanged the general provisions of the School 
Act of 1850, remedies defects which the experience of the last three years Uis dateoted. 
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1. Mj first remark is, tliat, as enacted in the 27th section, the Supplementaryr Act 
applies to all school affairs of the current year. All the school proceedings, therefore, 
which haVe taken place since the 1st of January, are subject to the provisions of this act. 

2. By the 13th section of this act, no rate-bill can be imposed exceeding one shil- 
ling and threepence per month for each pupil attending school. All other expenses of 
each school miist be provided for by voluntary subscription or rate on property. Beducing 
the maximum of all school rate-bills to one shOlLng and threepence per month for each 
pupH, is the next thing to establishing free schools throughout Upper Canada ; and all 
the hitherto agitating questions at school meetings as to the mode of providing for the 
support of schools, are now narrowed down to the simple question, as to whether a rate- 
bin of one shilling and threepence (or less, or nothing) per month* for each pupil shall be 
imposed. This provision will largely increase the attendance of pupils at school, as no 
parent will now keep his children from school for fear of a heavy rate-bill ; it will vastly 
lessen the topics and causes of differences and disputies lat school meetings ; it will render 
the duties of trustees more simple and easy to discharge, and the salaries of school teachers 
more uniform and secure. The real design of this noble provision of the law, and the 
legitimate inference from it ou^t never to be forgotten by trustees. A law providing 
that a school should be supported wholly or mostly by the property of all, could not have 
been enacted, except with the design that a teacher should be employed who is qualified 
to teach the children of aU — that is, the several branches of an English education to all 
persons of school age residing in the section. K each man contributes according to hia 
property to support a school, each man's child has a right to be taught in such schooL 
Should trustees employ a teacher (Tor the sake of getting a '' cheap" one) who is not quali- 
fied to teach aU children of their |ection the subjects required to be taught in common 
schools, they would virtually exclude a portion of the children of their section fi^m the 
benefits of the school ; they would abuse the principles and pervert the great objects of 
the fi«e school system ; they would, I am inclined to think, render themselves Hable to a 
fine for neglect of duty, and to a prosecution for damages on the part of parents of chil- 
dren deprived of the advantages of the school in consequence of the incompetence of the 
teacher employed. All trustees should bear in mind thstt the principle of free schools 
^mm as much to improve the quality of teaching andtb elevate the character of the school, 
as it does to render them accessible, without let or hindrance, to aXL the children of the 
land. 

8. While the 16th section of this act secures to each school section the benefit of 
all the taxable property situated within its limits, the 28rd section provides a prompt and 
easy mode of seciuing the payment of all school rates on the lands of absentees. These 
two provisions will be of great advantage to a large proportion of the school sections 
throughout Upper Canada. 

4. The 6th section of this act invests the trustees «f each school section with the 
same authority to assess and collect rates for the purpose of purchasing school sites and 
the erection of school-houses, as they are invested with by law to assess and collect for 
other school purposes ; so that the trustees need not, unless they choose to do so, apply 
to a municipal council for any purpose whatever, except in reference to the boimdaries of 
their scbool section ; nor has any municipal council any right to interfere in any affairs of 
a school section (except in altering its boundaries), unless at the request of such section, 
made through its trustees. 
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5. There are but two particnlare in wbicli the powers of troBtees are limited. 1 
They cannot change the present school site, or select a new one without calling a public 
meeting of their section to consider it. See 6th section of the Supplem^itary School 
Act. 2. They must also consult the annual or a special meeting of their section, as to 
whether a rate-bill (of one shilling and threepence, or less, per month for each pupil) 
should be imposed or not. The selection of a new school site does not often occur ; the 
decision as to the rate-bill is annual, and should be made at the annual schocd section 
meeting. With this single exception — and it is reduced to the simple question of a smaU 
monthly rate-bill — the management of all the affiurs of each school section belongs wholly 
to tiie trustees as the elective representatiyee of such section. They, and they only, are 
authorised by law to determine the sum or sums that shall be raised, and when and bow 
paid, for all school purposes, whether for the procuring of a school site, the erection, 
XGpsirBf or furnishing of a school-house, the payment of a teacher, the purchase of appa- 
xtAuBy text-books, libnuy-books, or for any other school puipose whatever. 

6. With these almost unlimited powers, trustees will be the responsible and Uam^ 
able parties in every case in which there is not a good and well-furnished schoolhooBe, aad 
a school kept open by a qualified teacher. The 16th dause of the 12th section of tbe 
School Ajct of 1850 makes each trustee personally liable, if he neglects to exercise the 
power invested in hxm by law, for the fulfOment of any oontxaet or agreement made by his 
corporation ; and the 9th section of the Supplementary School Act makes trustees person- 
ally responsible to their section, for the amoimt of any moneys which shall be forfeited or 
lost to their school through their neglect of duty. If, therefore, a school is not kept open 
in each section six months of each year by a legally qualified teacher, the trustees of such 
section will be personally liable, on the complaint of an^ one of their constituents, fiir the 
payment of the amount of the school fund forfeited through their neglect of duly. 

7. I desire also to direct your particular attention to the semi-annual retains of the 
average attendance of pupils required by the 6th section of the Sujqiilementaiy School Act. 
With the number of the Journal qf Education containing this dreular, you wiU receive a 
Vlank return for the fir^t half of tiie current year, which you will forthwith fill up and 
^rwaird to your local i^upeiintendent. The olijject of tiiis provision of the act ia to m^ 
the doings of each school section during each half y^ar tbe basis of its partidpationiu 
the school fund for such half year. On tiiis subject, I refer you to what I have stated ^ 
length in my circular to local superintendents. 

8. In the first thirteen seotiouB of the Supplementaiy School Act^ there are dS^et 
provisions relative to trusteesy on which I need not remark, but aU which are designed to 
incvease the efiiciency of the office of trustee. The 15tii section of the Supplementary 
School Act^ confers upon school arbitrators fall powers to give eflfect to their dedaionSy and 
prohibits firom being brought before a court of law, any question of dispute between trus- 
tees and teachers, which may be referred to arbitration. Hie office of school trustee being 
now one of great power as weU as of re^Kmsibility, 1 trust tiiat you will eamestiy labe^ 
to fblfil its high objects, and tiius become instruments of unspeakable good to tiie rising 
•and fature generationa of our country. 

Ihareyfto. 

<9igQed) & BTEBSOK. 
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So. 7. Ckctiar to Boardt qf Sehool TnuUei in (Xtiet] Xtmmi, and Incorporated VUlagei 

in Upper Canada, 

i>ipJMnBSBn or wblkj nraTBuonoN 9om uppxb oanaj>a. 

Eduoatiok Office, Toronto, 27rt June, 1663. 

It tufty be proper for me to &ect your attention to two or three proTiaiona of the 
Sijpplementary School Act.. 

!• By the first section of this act, each board of school trustees is invested with 
authority (if it shall judge it e:q»edient) to levy and collect rates for any school puipose 
whaterer. This provision does not lessen the obligation of the municipal council of any 
city, town, or village to provide, from time to time, swA sum or sums, in such manner and 
at audi timea aa the board of aohool tmateea ahall require ; and the Court of Queen'a 
Bench haa decided that such is the duty of eadi municipal council referred to. I hope 
it is not likely that any such municipal coimcil will hereafter refuse or hesitate to perform 
fids duiy. But there have been refttaals, especially on the part of aeveral village coimcila; 
and the board of achool tmateea in-such cases have been subjected to ezp^iae, embarrasa- 
BflBt, and delay. Ttia seotiaii of the Supplementary Act is deaigned to enable tmateea 
to pioceed iiiimediatefy in att sneh oases, if they shall think it adviaable, to levy and ool« 
kct auch ratea aa they maj require, instead of proceeding against the mimicipal council 
before the Court of Queen'a Bench ; and the responsibility ahd odium of any additional 
expenses which a board of school trusteea may thus incur, wiU &U upon the council 
iefiudng or neglecting to perfimn its duty. 

% The 18th section of the Supplementary Act restricts, from the beginning of the 
current year, all raie-bSla te a aom not exceeding one dialling and threepence per montii 
for each pupil attending aehooL All the expenaea of the achoola under your charge, over 
and aibove ^lia rate-biD, miidt be provided for by a rate on property. 

d. As all tiie adiools in each city, town, or incorporated village, are under the 
maiiageiiieni of one boaird, it ia not required to diatribute the school fund to each of such 
aehocla aa is requiir^ ataong the several sohoel sections of a township. The board of 
achod tmateea will exerciae their own discretion in regard to the sum or sums they may 
expend in support of leadi school under tiieir charge. 

4. By the provisions of the 4th section of the Supplementary Act, it will be seen 
that separate schools are not to share in the Mtmcipci AMieument^vai of the school fund. 
As the average attendance of pupils for the whole year is the basis of distribution imder ^ 
this section of the Act, the one-half of the Sum payable to a separate school for the year, 
should be paid at the end of the first half year, and the other half (more or less) at the 
end of the second half year. The trustees of each separate school must make to your 
local supmntendent the semi-annual returns required by this section of the act ; and he 
should ivsLt each separate sdiool to see that the register is properly kept, and that the 
attendance correspondB with the returns, in the same manner as he is to visit the other 
achoob under his charge for tiie same purposes. Where exemption is sought from the 
payment of the ordinary school rates, care should be taken that no parties be exempted 
except those who fulfil the conditions in whidi such exemption is permitted. 

5. The provisions of the 4th section of the Supplementary Act, while leaving the 
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applicants for separate schools not the slightest pretext of complaint or agitation against 
the school system, will not, in the least, embarrass you in your proceedings, or retard the 
noble and successful endeavors which are making to provide suitable school accommodation 
and good schools for all the children in our cities, towns, and villages in 'Upper Canada. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. ETEBSON. 



No, 8. General Circular to School Officers, 

DBPAMTMBNT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA^ 

EniTOATioir Offiob, Toronto, ZOth June, 1858. 

The Act Supplementary to the Common School Act for Upper Canada is destined, in 
my opinion, to exert a more powerful influence in extending and elevating the system of 
elementary education in Upper Canada, than any School Act which has preceded it. 

In addition to the remarks which have been made on the several provisions of this 
Act in the circulars addressed to county councils, local superintendents, and trustees of 
common schools, I will offer in this place a few general observations ; — 

1. I observe, in the first place, that the Supplementary Act does not repeal or 
alter any of the general provisions of the School Act of 1850, but provides for wants which 
the progress of the school system has created, and remedies defects which observation 
and experience have detected. The one act does not supersede, but supplements the 
other. The latter act is the completion of the former. The two form a whole. 

2. By the provisions of the latter Act, combined with those of the former, the whole 
system of elementary instruction in Upper Canada is placed upon a broad, deep, and per- 
manent foundation. An addition of one-sixth is made to the legislative school grant for 
Upper Canada ; the completion and support of the Normal School are fully provided for * 
provision is made for the gratuitous circulation of the Journal of Education to all the 
school sections and school superintendents in Upper Canada ; an annual sum is granted to 
commence a provincial museum and library ; the commencement of an annual fund is 
made for the support of superannuated or worn-out school teachers, — ^a provision of the 
utmost importance towards establishing and elevating the noble profession of school 
teaching. 

8. The office of school trustee is invested with great power ; and is, therefore, one of 
great respectability as well as of responsibility. The effect will soon be the selection of 
the best qufdified men in each school division to this vitally important and powerful office. 
Motives of economy will dictate this, no less than regard for the interests of the rising 
generaton. Many ignorant men, feeling their own deficiencies, would do good as school 
trustees, if they knew how. Educated trustees can manage a school and its interests more 
economically, as well as more efficiently, than uneducated trustees. A school must be 
kept open in each school section six months in each year by a legally qualified teacher, or 
the trustees of such section incur personally the forfeiture of the amount of the school 
fund apportioned to such section for the year. No opposition of individuals or of meetings 
can prevent trustees from levying and collecting, from time to time, such sum or sums as 
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they may think necessary for school purposes ; and the most formidahle ohstruction which 
can be erected in any school section against the general attendance of pupils at school, is 
the voting of a rate-bill of one shilling and three pence a month, or about three pence half- 
penny a week, for each pupil, — a charge too small to prevent a full attendance of pupils at 
every well-taught and well-furnished school. 

The several sections of the supplementary Act which remove doubts as to certain pro- 
visions of the School Act of 1850, which secure to each school division the advantage of aU 
taxable property situated within its limits, and the collection of aU rates on the lands of 
absentees, which provide for proper descriptions of all school sections in each township, 
which relate to disturbances of schools and law-suits, &c, &c., cannot fail to be eminently 
productive of the interests of schools. 

The same remark may be made in regard to the 4th section of the Supplementary Act 
which relates to separate schools. It will be seen by this section. 1. That no separate 
school can be established or continued, otherwise than on the conditions and under the 
circumstances specified in the 19th section of the School Act of 1850. 2. That no part of 
any municipal assessment can be applied, and no municipal authority or officer can be 
employed to collect rates for the support of any separate school — a great restriction and 
improvement in the School Law, as it has hitherto existed on this subject. 3. That if any 
persons, whether Eoman Catholic or Protestant, demand a separate school in the circum- 
stances under which it may be allowed, they must tax themselves for its support, and they 
must make returns of the sums they raise, and the children they teach — a regulation which 
has not heretofore been required, but which is rendered necessary in order to make out 
the school assessment roll, and to determine the school collector's duties. 4. That 
separate schools are subject to the same inspections and visits as are aU common schools. 
5. That all ground and semblance of a complaint of injustice is taken away &om the 
supporters of a separate school, while they cannot any longer employ municipal authority 
and municipal assessments to and in sustaining their school. 6. That the supporters of 
separate schools cannot interfere in the affairs of the public schools. 

If separate schools have not hitherto endangered onr school system, there is still less 
danger of their being able to do so under the Supplementary Act, the provisions of which 
put it out of the power of any opposers to shake the foundations of that system, or get up 
a plausible pretext of agitation against it on the plea of religion or justice. The with- 
drawment of a few persons, here and there, from the support of the public schools, will 
scarcely be felt by the people at large, even in a pecuniary sense, while they will have the 
advantage of making the public schools more perfectly what they wish them to be in a 
religious and moral point of view. 

Upon the whole I anticipate the happiest results from the operations of the Supple- 
mentary School Act, and recommend its attentive perusal by all friends of universal educa- 
tion, and its careful study by all councillors, superintendents, and trustees of schools in 
Upper Canada. 

I have, <&c., 

• (Signed) E. EYBESON. 
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No. 9. (Xrettlar to Toum^eoet of Tbwnshipo oti the SttabUithment qf PubKe Sckooi 

labrarioi. 

BEPAXrXKNT OF PUBltO UfSTBUOTtOW POU UPPJSS CJOfADA. 

SlDUOAfiov Onri0B, Toronto^ 8n^ A^tgmt^ 1868. 

I herewith transmit to you, to be laid before the councLl oter which you hare been 
chosen to preside, a copy of the catalogue of the books which have been sanctioned, accovd^ 
ing to law, for public school libraries,* and also a copy of the regulations accoirding td 
wUch these libraries are to be established and conducted — ^thus completing the aAttngO* 
xnents for giving effect to the last, if not the most important, brianch of our gystem of 
public elementary instruction. 

2. By the Segulations, it will be seen that the widest disd^on possible is confided 
to the township municipalities, in the kind of libraries and ttiode of establishing Uiem, 
while the duties of all parties concerned in the management and use of these Ubraries ard 
BO fully and plainly stated, as to prevent all doubts or mistakes respecting them. The 
local councils and trustees are relieved firom the responsibility and odiimi of rmpmnhg 
penalties or forfeitures in any case whatever ; these ore all specffied in the general T^fgfSzh 
tions ; and it only remains for the municipal and school authorities to invest i g a te and 
decide upon theyoci^ of each case of alleged delinquency, and act accordingfy. llie most 
of these regulations — especially those which relate to the fbifeitures incnri^ fat I9i6 
detention, loss, or abuse of books — are adopted from the State of New York where mndh 
eiperience has been acquired in the management of public school libraries: And Hak 
experience has shown that a strict adherence to these regulations is absolutely tioeoessarjr 
to the maintenance of harmony among all parties concerned, and to the preserrafum: aod 
usefulness of the libraries. 

' 8. In preparing these regulations, I have sought to give effect to the views and 
feelings which were generally expressed at nearly all the counly school conventions whid^ 
I attented last winter. But these regulations are necessarily an experiment in this oountiy. 
It is very possible, if not probable, that experience may suggest some modifioatioiia of them. 
I shall, in common with the other members of the Council of Public Institiction, be happy 
to be favored with the results of your own experience and observation on the operation dl 
iiiese regulations ; for I am intensely anxious that we should not only have, in all its 
branches and aspects, the best school system in the world, but that our feHow-i^tifleDS at 
large should feel that it is so, and that it is their own — ^the creation of their joint counseb^ 
efforts, and patriotism — ^their own priceless legacy to posterity. 

4. In regard to the selection and procuring of the books mentioned in the catalogue, 
I may observe, that it is not easy to conceive, and it is needless that I should attempt to 
describe, the amount of time, labor, and anxiety which has been expended in de^rising and 
maturing this system of public school libraries, in making arrangements in Ghreat Britain 
and the United States for procuring these books on advantageous terms, and in selecting 
them firom a much larger number of works on the same subjects ; nor am I yet able myself 
to form an accurate idea of the extent of tJie additional labor and responsibility incurred 
by nuking this department the medium and agent of providing the public school libraries 
throughout the Province with the books for which the municipalities may think proper to 



* See the Jowmal qfEd^ofUim for July, August and September. 
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spply. Bat on no part of the work which I hsve undarbaken, do I inflect with mov9 
interest and pleamire than that of rendering aocessihle to all the munkripalitiea of Upper 
Canada — even the most remote — books of instmetion and nsefxd entertainment which 
would not haye otherwise come within their reach, and that at prices which will sayjo 
them thousands per annum in the purchase of tiiem — thus adding to their resources of 
knowledge and enjoyment by the variety and character of books to which they can havio 
access, and the increase of iadfities and the redaction of expenses in procuring them. It 
will be seen 4liat the books selected, embrace nearly the whole field of hl^n9n knowledge^ — 
sfe leasl so &r as it is embraced in works of popular reading— including the best works of 
the kind that issue from both the Bnglish and American press, and enabliiig each youth 
of our land to converse with the learned and the wise of all ages and nations, and on any 
imbieet of intellectual inquiry or of practical life. By our system of schools we are putting 
it into the power of every Canadian to read, and read he will, whether for good or for evil; 
and his ability to read will prove a blessing or a curse, according to the manner in which 
he exercises it. By our system of libraries, we are providing th^n with wholesome and 
entertaining reading on ahoost all subjects, without the poison of publications which are 
calculated to enfeeble the mind, and vitiate the taste^ and corrupt the morals. Perhaps 
to no books in the catalogue will ivttenttion be more readily directed, than to those which 
relate to natural history, manufactures, useful arts, and agriculture, — presenting in attrao- 
tive forms the wonders, beauties, and curiosities of nature, and those various creations of 
sgiei^Ae^ genius and indiistry, to which our age owes its preeminence over any preceding 
age of mankind. It is not to be supposed that every reader will or can read every book 
in the catalogue, but the variety of books affords the means of gratifying every variety o/t 
rational want, interest, and taste. I hope, at the same time, to be able to make valuable 
additions to this catalogue of books from year to year, and especially the coming year; 
and I shall be happy to receive suggestions from any quarter for that purpose. 

6. It now remiuns for the municipalities to act ; and before I can proceed any fiurthez 
I flE^ist know what the municipalities are willing to do in regard to the establishment of 
j^iblic school libraries. lam prepared to ^portion the sum of £9/XX) among those 
iBBiuiyipftlitiflB who will coropera(e as the la(w requires, betwieen this and the furst day of 
ttact Jxfkjji in the estsWishment of thesp libraries ; but I cannot say what sum I shall be 
able to apportion to each municipality, until I know how many municipalities will apcept 
the offer, and thus become entitled to the benefits of the apportionment. 

6. I \^gf therefore, that you will have the goodness to inform me at your earliest 
eqnf^enietioey ^md a^t the latest by the twentieth of next Septemper, what stv^n your 
jpoiuiUGipality will raise for library purposes in addition to any sum I may be able to 
l^ipQrtjkm to it out of the school library grant ; also when you will be prepared to pay that 
Sffn^ on coition of getting the books desired at the time which you may specify. If 
ffm cojx pay by the twentieth of October the sum you propose to raise for the purpose of 
fistabjjishing a library, or libraries, I shall l^ able to procure the books whijch you ma j 
desire before the dose of navigation, and you will have the advantage of their perusal 
during the flnsuing winter. 

7. ^ten as to the selection, of books for your libraries, I shall have pleasure in doing 
all in my power to give effect to your wishes, and promote your interests ; and I will do 
so in any of the following ways : JBtrtt, if you select and state the books you wiflb to 
procure, I wiU see that the books specified are procured and forwarded to you. Oi; 
teeondljff if you designate certain books or classes of books you desire, or do not desire^ 
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and refer the selection of the rest to me, I will act for you. Or, thirdhfy if you state the 
amount you are prepared to expend for library books, and wish me to select such books 
from the general catalogue as I may think best for a library costing a certain sum, I will 
do the best I can for you. The first of these modes of proceeding, would be the least 
troublesome and the most agreeable to me ; but I am willing to adopt either of the other 
modes, should you desire it. I will thank you to let me know, in your reply, what books 
you desire, or in what way you wish to have a selection of them made. The works may 
be more conveniently designated by their catalogue numbers, under each general division 
than by their titles. I hope you will see that in every case, the library is sufficiently 
large to allow one or two volumes at a time in each fiimily. 

8. In the catalogue will be found short descriptive or characteristic notices of many 
of the books. For the opinions expressed in these notices, I am alone responsible. I 
hope to be able to prepare, in successive months, similar notices of the rest of the books 
contained in the catalogue. 

Hoping to be favored with your answer with as little delay as possible, 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) B. ETEBfiON. 



JVb. 10. Oireular to Board of School Trustees in CitieSy Ihwns, and Incorporated ViUages 
in Upper Oanadaf on the Establishment fo Public School Libraries, 

BEFARTMEyT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR XTPPER CANADA, 

Educatiok Ofpicb, Toronto, ^d Au^fust^ 1868. 
Oentlemxk, 

Tou will herewith receive copies of my Circular to Township Councils, and of 
the regulations which have been adopted, in regard to the establishment and man- 
agement of public school libraries, together with the first catalogue of the books, which 
have been selected for those libraries. To that Circular and to those regulations I refer 
you for all that I think it necessary to say on the important subjects to which they 
relate. 

2. By the third clause of the twenty-fourth section of the School Act of 1850, each board 
of trustees is authorized " to do whatever they may judge expedient for the establishment of 
a school library or school libraries." In the terms of my circular to township councils, I 
beg that you will inform me, at your earUest convenience, and at the latest by the 20th of 
next September, what sum, (in addition to any sum I may be able to apportion from the 
school Ubrary grant,) you will cause to be raised between this and the first day of next 
July, for the establishment of a school library or school libraries ; at what time you vnll 
be prepared to advance such sum ; and what books you desiroi or in what manner you 
wish to have them selected. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) B. ETBB80N. 
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11. Q^cif&vr to Trwteei of School Seetioru in Upper Ocmada, on the ettablishment of 

Pvhlie School Librariee, 

'jiSPAMTKBNT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA, 

Edttcatiok Offiox, Toronto, 8rJ Augwt^ 1853. 

OSNTLBMXK, 

By the seTenteenth clauae of the twelfth section of the School Act of 1850, the 
trustees of each school section are authorised " to appoint a librarian, and to take such 
steps as they may judge expedient, and as may be authorised according to law, for the 
establishment, safe-keeping and proper management of a school library, whenever provision 
shall have been made and carried into effect for the establishment of school libraries." 

2. 1 beg to call your particular attention to the accompanying circular to township 
councils, and to the regulations for the establishment of public school libraries, and also 
to the catalogue of books for these libraries. In the circular and regulations, in connexion 
with the above cited provisions of the school law, you will not fail to observe the respon- 
sible duties which devolve upon you in giving effect to this new department of our system 
of public instruction ; and I trust your own feelings will fully respond to those duties and 
to the public expectations and interests in this vitally important work. This first cata- 
logue of library books shews the treasures of various and useful knowledge, which with your 
co-operation and that of the township municipalities, may be made accessible to all the 
inhabitants and youth of Upper Canada. 

8. I have only to add, that if any township council declines to act in the establish- 
ment of public school libraries, I shall be happy to hear from the trustees of individual 
school sections in such township, in the terms of my circular to township councils. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) B. EYBESON. 



JVb. 12. General RegulaOone for the Betabliehment ani Management rf PubUe Sehool 
Librariee in Upper Canada^ adopted by the OduncU efPobUe Inetruetion on the 2nd qf 
Auguet, 1858. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

Eduoatiok Oinoi, Toronto, 2nd Auguet, 1853. 

The Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, as authorised by the 88th sec- 
tion of the School Act of 1850, makes the following regulations for the establishment and 
management of public school libraries : — 

I. There may be school section libraries, or township libraries, as each township 
municipality shall prefer. In case of the establishment of a township library, the town- 
ship council may either cause the books to be deposited in one place, or recognise each 
school section within its jurisdiction as a branch of the township library corporation, and 
cause the library to be divided into parts or sections, and iillow each of these parts or 
sections of the library to be circulated in succession in each school section. 

II. Each township library shall be under the management of the township corporation i 
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aad eftoL branoh or Bchool Bection libnaiy shall be under the maiuigwiittit of tiie ichool 
section corporation. The township council shall appoint or remoye the librarian for the 
township and each Trustee Goiporation shall appoint or remoye the librarian for the 
school section, as already provided by the seventeenth clause of the twelfth section of the 
School Act of 1850. 

III. Each township council and each school section corporation receiving libMry 
books, must provide a proper case for the books, with a lock and key ; and must cause the 
case and books to be kept in some safe place and repaired when injured ; and must also 
provide sufficient wrapping-paper to cover the books, and writing*paper to enable the 
librarian to keep minutes of the deliveiy and return of books, and write the needful notes 
or letters. The members of the township and school section corporations are responsible 
for the security and preservation of the books in their charge. 

IV. When any books are taken in charge by the librarian, he is to make out a ftill 
and complete catalogue of them ; and at the foot of each catalogue, the librarian is to sign 
a receipt to the following effect : — 

'< I, A. B., do hereby acknowledge that the books specified in the preceding catalogue 

•have been delivered to me by the municipal council of the township of ^ or (as 

the case may be,) by the trustees of school section No. , in the township of---^ , 

to be carefully kept by me as their librarian, for the use of the inhabitants within their 
jurisdiction, according to the regulations prescribed by authority of the statute, &r. the 
management of public school libraries, to be accounted for by me according to the said 
regulations, to said Coxmcil, (or trustees as the case may be,) and to be delivered to my 
sueciessor in office. Dated, <&c." Such catalogue, with the librarian's receipt, having been 
examined by such council or trustees, or some person or personB acppointed by them, and 
found to be correct, shall be delivered to such trustees or council, and shall be kept 
among their official papers. 

Y. The librarian is accountable to the trustees or council appointing him, for the cost 
o^ every book that is missing, or for the whole series of which it formed a part. The 
librarian is also aecauntable, in like manner, for any injury whioh a book may appear to 
bttve sustained, by being soiled, defiMsed, torn, or otherwise tiyured ; and ean be relieved 
from such accountability only by the trustees or council, on its being satisSMJtorily shown 
to them, that some resident within their jurisdiction is chargeable for the cost of tiie book 
so missing, or for the amount of injury so done to any work. 

VI. The librarian must see that in each book belonging to the library, the number of the * 
bflfok and the name of the library to which it belongs shall ba written, either on a printed 
Ubel pasted inside the cover of the book, or on the first Uaiik leaf of it; and be is on bo 
account to deliver out any book which is not thus numbered aad idantifled. Heisabo to 
cause all the books to be covered with strong wrapping-paper, on th^ back of whieh is to 
be written the title of the book, and the number in large figures. As new books are 
added, the numbers are to be continued, and they are in no case to be altered ; so that if 
the book be lost, its number and title must still be continued on the catalogue, with a note 
that it is missing, 

Vn. The librarian must keep a Uank book, which mvf consist of a fbw sheets of 
writing-paper stitched together — ^ruled across the width of the pap^, so as to leave five 
columns of the proper size, for the foUowing entries— to be written lengthwise of the paper : 
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In the first coliunn^'the title and No. of tbe book ; in the second column, the name and resi- 
dence of the person to whom deliyered ; in the third column, date of deliyerj ; in the fourth 
column, the date of its return ; in the fifth, column, remarks respecting the condition of 
the book, as good, injured, torn or defaced, ^., in the following form : — 



SITSUB JlJSTD iro. OF IBM 
BOOK. 



■: 



TO WHOK 
DtKLITBBXn. 



WUXK 

DELiysaBB. 



WHSN 
BXTUBKBD. 



OOKDITIOK OF 
THS BOOK. 



As it will be impossible for the librarian to keep any trace of the books witl|Dut such 
minutes, his own interest, as well as his duty to the public, should induce him to be exact 
in making his entries at the.tlme any book is deliyered ; and when returned, to be equally 
asBot in noticing its oonditftut ftsd making the proper minute. 

Vm. The Ubrarian is to acnft all times and in all things according to the orders of the 
corporation appointing him ; and whenerer he is remoyed or superseded, he is to deliyer 
to his successor, or to the order of his trustees or council, all books, catalogues and papers 
appertaining or relating to the library ; and if they are found to be satisfactory, his trustee 
or council, or successor in (^ce, shall giye him a receipt to that efiect. But if any of the 
books shall haye been lost, or in anywise injured, the librarian shall account and pay for 
such loss or injury, unless released by his trustee or council. 

IX. The trustees and council are to attend fiEuthfully to the interests of their library ; 
they are, at all timet, when they think proper, and as often as possible, to examine the 
bocte carefully, and compare the books with the catalogue, and note such as are missing 
or injured ; and to see that all forfeitures are promptly collected, and that injuries done to 
books are promptly repaired, and that the library is properly managed and taken care of. 

X. The following are the regulations for the care and use of the books in the library : — 

1. The librarian has charge of the books, and is responsible for their preseiration'and 
deliyery to his successor, or to the order of his trustees or council appointing him. 

2. A copy of the catalogue of the books is to be made out and k^ by the librarian, 
and c^en to the inspection of all persons entitled to get books from the library, at all 
seasonable times, or at such times as may be determined by the trustees or council. 

8. Books are to deliyered only to residents of a school section in which a library or 
branch library is established; or to the residents of a township, where branch school 
section libraries do not exist. 

4. ISTot more than one book can be deliyered to a person at a time ; and any one 
haying a book out of the library must return it before he can receiye another. 

5. ISTo person upon whom a forfeiture has been adjudged under these regulations, can 
receiye a book while such forfeiture remains impaid. 

6. Each individual residing in a school section, of sufficient age to read the books 
belonging to the library, shall be entitied to all the benefits and priyileges conferred by 
these regulations relatiye to public school libraries ; but no person, under a^^ cwv \i% 
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permitted to take a book out of tbe library, unless be resides witb some inbabitant wbo is 
responsible for bim ; nor can be receive a book if notice bas been given by bis parent, or 
guardian, or person witb wbom be resides, tbat be will not be responsible for books 
delivered to sucb minor. But oMf minor can draw a book from tbe library, on depositing 
tbe cost of sucb book witb tbe librarian. 

7. Wben tbere is a sufficient number of volumes in a library to accomodate all tbe 
residents of tbe scbool section wbo wisb to borrow, tbe librarian may permit eacb member 
of a family to take books as often as desired, as long as tbe regulations are punctually 
and fully observed. But wbere tbere are not books enougb to supply all tbe borrowers, 
tbe librarian must accomodate as many as possible, by fumisbing eacb family in proportion 
to tbe number of its readers or borrowers, or by delivering not more tban one book at a 
time for eacb £eunily. 

8. Every book must be returned to tbe library witbin as many weeks after it sball 
have been taken out, as it contauis bundreds of pages — allowing one week for tbe reading 
of a bundred pages ; but tbe same person may again take tbei^same book, if application bas 
not been made for it, wbile it was so out of tbe library, fe any person entitled wbo bas not 
previously borrowed tbe same book — ^in wbicb case sucbapplicant sball bave tbe preference 
in tbe use of it. And wbere tbere bave been several sucb applicants, tbe preference sball 
be according to priority in tbe time of tbeir applications, to be determined by the librarian. 

9. If a book be not returned at tbe proper time, tbe librarian is to report tbe fact to 
tbe trustees, and be must exhibit to them every book wbicb bas been returned injured by 
soiling, de&cing, tearing, or in any other way, before sucb book shall be again loa&ed out, 
together with the name of the person in whose possession it was when so injured. 

10. For eacb day's detention of a book beyond tbe time allowed by these regolations, 
the forfeiture of one penny shall be incurred by the borrower,* and shall be payable forth- 
with to the librarian. 

11. For the destruction or loss of a book a forfeiture shall be incurred by tbe borrower 
equal to the cost of the book, or of the set, if the book be one of a series. And on the 
payment of such forfeiture, the party paying it shall be entitled to the residue of the series. 

12. For any injury which a book may sustain by a borrower, and before its return, a 
forfeiture shall be incurred by such borrower, of not less than three pence half-penny for 
every spot of grease or dirt upon the cover, or upon any leaf of the volume ; for writing in 
or defSeicing any book, or for cutting or tearing tbe cover, or the binding, or any lea^ not 
less than six pence or more than the cost of the book. 

13. If a leaf be torn out, or so defaced or mutilated that it cannot be read, or if any- 
thing be written in tbe volume, or any other injury done to it, which renders it unfit for 
general circulation, the trustees shall consider it a destruction of the book, and tbe 
forfeiture shall be incurred accordingly, as above provided iu case of the loss of 
a book.t 

14. When a book shall bave been detained seven days beyond the time allowed by 
these regulations, tbe librarian shall give notice to the borrower to return the same within 



* ▲ forfeiture of six cents per day is imposed in each similar case in the State of New York. 
I These forfeltnres are the same as in tbe State of New York in similar cases. 
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three days. If not retemed within that time, the book may be considered as lost^ and the 
forfeiture imposed in such case as incurred accordingly. 

15. When in the opinion of the librarian any forfeiture has been incurred by any 
person under these regulations, he shall refuse to deliyer any book to the party liable to 
such fine until the trustees shall have decided upon such liability. 

16. It is the special duty of the librarian to give notice to the borrower of a book 
that shall be returned injured, to show cause why hp should not pay the forfeiture 
incurred. Such notice may be given to the agent or child, or sent to his house, of the 
borrower who returns the book ; and it should always, if possible, be given at the time the 
book is returned. 

17. The librarian is to inform the trustees of every such notice given by him, and they 
shall assemble at the time and place appointed by him, or by any notice given by them, 
or any one of them, and shall hear the case. They are to keep a book of minutes, in which 
every forfeiture which, in their ^judgment, has been incurred, shall be entered and signed 
by them, or the major part of them, or by their secretary on their order, and these minutes 
or a duly certified copy of them shall be conclusive evidence of each of the jfistcts recorded 
in them. 

18. It shall be the duty of the trustees to prosecute promptly for the collection of the 
forfeitures adjudged by them, and all forfeitures shall be applied to in defraying the 
expenses and increasing the books of the library. 

XI. The foregping regulations apply to branch school section libraries as well as to 
school section libraries; also to township councils the same as to trustees of school 
sections, and to township libraries, and to the residents in a township in which there are 
no school section libraries the same as to the residents of a school section ; likewise to the 
librarian of a township, the same as to a librarian of a school section. 

Xn. When a township councillor or school trustee shall be notified as having incurred 
a forfeiture for detaining, injuring, or destroying a book borrowed from the library, he 
shall not act as a judge in his own case, but such case shall be decided upon by the other 
members, or a majority of them, of the township council or school corporation authorised 
to act in the matter. In all cases the acts of a majority of a coiporation are to be 
considered as the acts of the coiporation. 

Xin. In order to prevent the introduction of improper books into the libraries, it is 
required that no book shall be admitted into any public school library established under 
these regulations which is not included in the catalogue of pubHc school library books, 
prepared according to law. 

XrV. The council or trustees have authority, if they shall think proper, (according to 
the common practice of circulating libraries) to require the borrower to deposit with the 
librarian a sum equal to the cost of the book taken by him, as a security for its safe return 
and the payment of any injury which may be done to it. 

^ XY. These regulations shall apply to cities, towns, and incorporated villages the 
same as to school sections. By foiirth clause of the twenty-fourth section of the Schoo 
Act of 1850, the board of trustees in each city, town or incorporated village has the same 
authority to establish and maintain " a school library or school libraries,'^ as the trustees 
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of ft «ohool section h^TO by the seyenteeaHi clause of the twdifth fcotion of the eune Ad, 
to establish' and maintain a school libruy. 

XYI. The foregoing regulations being made under the express authority and 
requirement of the thirty-eighth section of the School Act of 1850, «re binding upon pU 
parties concerned in the establishment, support, management, and prirelegea of puUie 
school libraries ; and all parties act with a full knowledge of those regulations. 

XVII. The local superintendents of schools should inspect and enquire i^to the state 
and operations of the libraries of branch libraries within their respective jurisdictions, and 
give the results of their observations and inquiries in their annual reports ; and each 
township and school section corporation must report annually, at the time of making the 
annual school reports, the condition of their libraries, with the number of volumes in'eodi, 
and the success and influenpe of the system. 

XVin. These regulations will be rabgaet to lecennderatum and reviaiian £com 
time to time, as experience and the circumstances of the country may suggest. 



No. 18. Chneral prmeipUi on which Booi$ have been detected fir tis PMie Sokool 
Librarief in Vpper Ckmada ; extracted from the Minuies of the Council qf PubUe 
Instruction, 

DSFARTMBNT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPSR CANADA. 

EnuoiLTiOK *0f tiOK, Tomto, %nd Jbtgugt^ 1B68. 

The council of public instruction for Upper Canada deems it proper to state its 
principles of proceeding in performing the important and responsible task of selecting books 
for these public school libraries. 

1. The council regards it as imperative, that no work of a licentious, vicious, or 
immoral tendency, and no works hostlLe to the christian religion^ should be admitted into 
the libraries. 

2. Nor is it, in the opinion of the council, compatible with the objects of the public 
school libraries, to introduce into them controversional works on theology, or woifa of 
denominational controversy ; although it would not be desirable to exclude all historical 
and other works in which such topics are referrred to and discussed, and it is desirable to 
include a selection of suitable works on the evidences of natural and revealed rdigion. 

3. In regard to books on ecclesiastical history, the council agrees in a selection from 
the most approved works on each side. 

4. With these exceptions, and within these limitations, it is the opinicm of the oouncil 
that as wide a selection as possible should be made of usefiil and entertaining books of 
permanent value, adapted to popular reading in the various departments of human knowledge 
— Cleaving each municipality to consult its own taste and exercise its own discretion in 
selecting books from the general catalogue. 

5. The including of any books in the general catalogue, is not to be understood as 
the expression of any opinion by the council in regard to any sentiments inculcated or 
combatted in such books ; but merely as an acquiescence on the part of the council in the 
purchase of such books by any municipality, should it think proper to do so. 

6. The general catalogue of books for public school libraries, may be modified and 
enlarged from year to year, as circumstances may suggest, and as suitable new works of 
value may appear. 
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JKk 14l StkedmU tfihe nmmber qfVohmea qf Specimen Books pwrekoBodim 1861 for esom 
amhuttiom and rooornmendtfHof^ hy the Ooutudl of PnbUe Instruction for Public School 
libraries in Tipper Canada. Those purchased in 1858 are not insiuded in the accom' 
ponying Schedule. 



OXNSRALHKAD. 



LHiitotj 



1 
2 
8 

4 



n. Biognpl^ : 1 

► 2 



HI. TiATeb, Voyages, &6. 
IV. Phjncal Science 



V. BChiett. 



VL lAofjfkfpeSsM 



TEL Literftti]re» indading; Poetry 
md Wodu relating to each 
XjQmiwy m • ••••••••• 



VOL Ifaanfccilwetf and tfafe nieftd 
Aita 



IX* AgniMitm 
X. BwMkalii. 



XL PMctiialLift 



XIL Mmmtlon .^ 



1 

2 
8 

4 
6 

1 
2 
8 



1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



SUBDIVISION. 



Andent....* 

Modem 

Universal.... 
Constitntional 



Historical Memoirs. . . . 
Biographical Sketches. 



Variooa 



Chemistry 

Natural Philosophy .... 
(Geology and Mineralogy 

Natural History 

Gteogn^hy 



Moral Philosophy ) 
Political PhUo«>phy V 
Menta4 PhUosophy ) 



Varions 



Greek ) 

Roman) 

English 

French 

(German 

American 

Modem (Tti^sn, ^) 
Bssa^ > 
OnitiODS f 



I 




Variona 
VarlooB 



Edinburgh RaTiew. 

Quarterly Reyiew , 

North American Review. 



Including NairatiyeSy Ooimselfl, and 
Suggestions for the Toung, &c., 
&C. 



Including Books on School Teachhig, 
and Text Books, Ao 



No. of 
Vo- 
lumes. 



ToUd number of Volumes 



Grand 

Total 

number 

of 
Volumes 



118 

26» 

19 

18 



195 
180 



16 

104 

9 

185 

29 



75 

276 

82 

9 

66 

20 

86 



90 
77 

60 



419 

825 

99 



848 



48 



24 



519 
79 
66 



227 



895 



282 



2776 
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Jfo. 15. (Xreular te the^MunieipdliHet qf Township*, Citiei, Towns, VtUayes, and School 
Sections, notifying the first apportionmerU ofikm Legislative Library Orani, 

DsArTMSNT of public DfaTRUCTION FOR UPPBM CANADA, 

Eduoatiok Opfice, Toronto, 25th October, 1853. 

/ The time having arrived for making the first apportionment of the legislative grant 
for the establishment of school libraries in Upper Canada, the chief superintendent of 
schools proceeds to explain the basis on which he proposes to make the apportionment, and 
the manner in which he thinks, under the circumstances, it should be made. 

2. After much consideration, and in harmony with the principle on which the school 
fluid in each municipality is distributed, local exertion (and not property or population) 
appears to be the most equitable basis of apportioning the library grant, and that which 
is likely to give the most general satisfiaction and to ezett the most beneficial influence. 
The principal of aiding each school municipality (whether it be a township, city, townyvillage, 
or school section) in proportionas it exerts andhelps itself^p, upon the whole, unobjectionable 
and is best calculated to excite and bring into action that kind of interest and public spirit 
which are the life of any general system of social advancement. This, therefore, is the 
principle on which the library grant will be distributed. 

8. As to the amount to be apportioned to each Municipality — ^whether a school section 
or township — ^it has been decided to add, in the first apportionment, seventyfive per cent, 
to all sums raised by local exertion — thus apportioning £9 for every £12, and £75 for 
every £100 raised in a municipality, and so on, in the same ratio for larger or smaller sums 
raised by local efibrt. This is a larger apportionment than has been intimated in the 
correspondence of the department, and is ventured upon with some hesitation, firom the 
apprehension of inability to continue it. So large an addition to the sums raised by local 
^ort can only now be promised in the first apportionment. Those muncipalities, theiefai!e, 
which desire to have the books during the ensuing winter, will be supplied with them on 
payment of the amount of their approportion — ^which they can transmit by check or in 
bank bills, as may be most convenient — ^if possible before the 15th instant. 

4. The question next to l^e considered is, should the school sections and other larger 
municipalities, which have not yet acted upon the circulars sent to them in the latter part of 
August, or have not yet notified the sums they propose to appropriate for the establishment 
of libraries, be excluded from the first apportionment of the legislative grant fixr that 
purpose ? This was intended by the terms of the circular referred to, and by the notice 
in the Journal qf Education for October.* But the following objections and represeota* 
tions have been urged against such a decision in numerous communicationa which have 
been made to the educational department. 1. The notice was too short for the people of 

*The following is the notice referred to, which was also communicated by letter to the various 
parties interested. 

1. That in consequence of misapprehensions in several instances, and earnest requests, answers 
wiU be received fi*om municipalities to the circular on public school libraries, unUl the SOth of 
October. 

2. That municipalities are not to advance any money for the libraries until the books are 
available to them ; of which they will receive due notice, as well as a notificatioQ of the apportiflii* 
ment of the library grant, as early in November as possible. 

5. That any munidpalitj which shall signify its purpose to raise a sum of numcj ibr the 
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mtaay tawnabipm tali Mshool laetbnu to ocniBuh iad art opon it witUn the time prevmbad. 
It ii stitecl tbat tiie Jammal qfEdaogikm^ eontftuuDf the oboolen, regulationa, and owNi* 
loguei of books tox librsrie% scot out sear the end of Augaaty lata not reeeiyed until 
■omatime in September; the 2Mk of which waa stated aa tibe time for retuniing their an* 
awers ; that the second notice in the Journal of Edueatum for October waa not reeeiyed 
in many sections until ifcivju too late to call official meeting before the 20th of the month 
— ^the latest period mentioned for replies from them ; that in some of the municipalitiea 
the officers to whom the Journal of jBdueoHoa^ containing the circulars, regulations, and 
catalogue were addressed, who alone had authority to call the corporate meetings for con* 
aidering them, were absent ; that in other instances they were indiyidually indifferent or 
Ofqpoaed to aeoepting tiie offiar rnade^ and paid no attention to it ; while a great portion of 
^air munieipality were aoxioua to aoeusa its advantages. 2. It is also stated in aereral 
lattera by reeyea and othara^who hiara hastened to aao^t the offer made, some of tiieai 
en their own personal responsibility^ not hainiig bad time to call a meeting of their col- 
kaagnaa), that until they receirad tiienotioa in the JimrwU qf JBdueaOon for October, tbsj 
anppoaed, firom the tenor of the previoua cixealaaa, iktM tikey could make their sep^ 
aay time Mbva ike 1st of ncoct July,aa that waa the tioia afc or before which they wevw ta 
xaiae money in order to ahare in the fiist apportioBment of the library grant; that they 
had thought it better not to attempt to call meetings on %he subject during tiie busy 
months of September and October, but to wait until the anniial school meetings in JTanu* 
ary ; that they w«e persuaded many others had reeeiyed the same impression witli thenn 
aelyes. 

6. That immediately after the 20th October, the i^poatioament will be made to thoia Iftm^- 
dpalities which shall hsTs signified their wiih to share in it and establish public schooIlibrarieSi 
ae sp H Jag ts the teraui and wgalatJeas p wMi sha d lntha^Srtaiaai^AiMMilMf»fcrJal|y. 

5. In reply to these and many simflar statements, the undersigned has to si^ tiiat, 
by the utmost exertions possible, the Circulars, BegnlatlonB, and extensiye Catalogue of 
'BodkM fbr Librariea, could not be prepared at an earlier 'period than tiiey were ; that tbe 
sole reaaon for giving so short a time to School and other Municipalitiea to make' their 
lepliea, was a desire to get the largest possible number of Libraries established before the 
winter; tliat it is botii his wish and his duty to extend the advantages of the libraij 
gyatem to aa many, and as widely aa possible; tbat he Aodd be aorry to cauae loaa 
nd iqury to whole Municipalitiea on aoooont of tiie vohmtaty n eglige n ce or oppoaifeiflii 
of one or two indiriduab ; and he would shrink ftom excluding Municipalitiea far eauaea 
ieeidental and not flndtyy and mora especially Municipalities in the newer and remoter 
parts of the Provinoe, where the means of co mm unication and interc our se are leasfie yient 
imd easy than in the older townahipa* 

^6. Under these cirqumstancas, and after csraf ally oonaidering the fiMta above etal^ 
and xeviewiAg the whole question i^volved^ the updesrigned deems it his duty fianki^y and 
at once to explain and modify the tenoa of hifi pretum9 drculaoi an4 notiae vLtfae librae 
fi)]lowii\g particulars : — 



eatrtiSshmentora IRnvry beibre the ftnft of next July will be entStied to share In the prsssat 
appert ioa me n t; but this parpese,togettier With llhe sum proposed to be raised, most benolMedta 
<he firief ao paf fai ts edse t eiatibooia oa orbefeaHiis aothef OeWbsr. 

4 That each noaioipaKty llrem whidi ne audi nottteatkm ahall have been reecivad by Hhut 
mOk Ootober^ wtt be ceasidtwd aa dwiirfm t^prlsit aibriinds fcr theaatabMiMsait ef e public 
ttbnry. 

A 
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(1. AU school and other manicipalitiefla that will advanee monej before the Ist of 
next Jnly (at whatever time they may signify their intention to do so) for the establish^ 
ment of libraries, will be included in the first apportionment of the legislative libnffj grant. 
If the sum heretofore mentioned is insufficient for the purpose, the balance will be provi- 
ded firom the grant for next year. 

(2.) All school sections, as well as townships, will be induded — ^whether such ieo- 
tions are situated in townships, the councils of which act or not in the establishment of 
libraries ; for the sums raised in individual sections are only so many additions to whul 
has been or may be appropriated by the township counciL 

(8.) All those municipalities (nearly two hundred in number) that have already acted 
so promptly in the matter, and notified the sums raised or appropriated by them for the 
establishment of libraries, will be entitled to an apportionment of ieventy-five per cent, 
on any additional sums they may appropriate and expend for^ldie same purpose before the 
Ist of next July. And should the legislature increase the library grant (as is to be hoped) 
10 as to increase the apportionment to one hundred per cent, on all sums raised by local 
effort for school libraries, an additional apportionment of iioMi/y;^ per cent, will be made 
upon all sums that have been appropriated by the municipalities which have already moved 
in the noble work. 

The undersigned confldentiy trusts that the foregoing views will meet the cireum« 
stances and wishes of all parties, and afford the greatest encouragement and facilities pos- 
sible for the establishment of libraries throughout Upper Canada, even in single school 
sections, and in the remotest townships. 

7. A word may be added on the selection of books for libraries. In a large number 
of cases, this task has been assigned by the local authorities to the chief superintendent 
of schools ; in some cases the local authorities have, by a committee of one or more of 
themselves, selected all the books desired by them ; while in other cases, the local autho- 
rities have selected the books to the amount of their own appropriation, and requested 
the chief superintendent to select the rest to the amount of the apportionment of the 
library, grant. This last mode of selecting the libraries has an advantage over either of 
the other two. In a considerable number of the lists of books selected by the local school 
imd municipal authorities, there is the omission of many small and dieap works, moat 
ftdqjtirably adapted both to entertain and instruct. These omissions occur ddefly in regard 
to books contained in the latter part of the catalogue, characteristic notices of which 
could not possibly be prepared by the chief superintendent within the time and space at 
his disposal. In cases where the exclusive selection of libraries by the chief superintend- 
ent is requested, it is to be feared he may omit some books specially desired in tiie section 
br township, whose authorities have confided this trust to him. But if the local authori- 
ties would select to the amount of their appropriation such books as they particularlj 
desire, and leave to the chief superintendent the selection of the rest, with such suggea- 
tions as they may think proper to make, he would be able to fill up their lists with raoh 
books as would, for the most part, be new as well as useful and entertaining. The under- 
signed is disposed to believe that this joint mode of selecting books for libraries will be 
found better than that of local authorities selecting all the books themselves, or whoUj 
confiding the selection of them to the chief superintendent. This suggestion ia offisred 
to all parties, concerned, with the wiah that thej will fiael themselves perieotiy firee to act 
#or not act upon it as they may think beet 
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8. The whole plan of operations in regard to the establishment of libraries being 
now before the public, it is ferrentl j hoped that, as what has been done during the last 
two moniiis, has exceeded the largest expectations of the nioet sanguine, so still more will 
be done daring the next fisw months, as the people will understand the subject better, and 
will have better opportunities for consultation, especiall j at their approaching annual 
■ohooly and other municipal meetings. ^ 

I hare, Ac*, 

(Signed) E. BTEBSON. 



>-* ^^^.>^»"^ N. *-"' 



Appendix E. 

PioGBBoaroa relative to the eetabliahment and organization of Public School librm* 
ries in Upper Canada. 

JTo. 1. Letigrjram the Chief Supminimuhwi qfSehooU to thsAuiitant Secretary oftha 
Pnmnee^ r^forting the meaeuree adopted for the eetabUehment of PuUie School 
Libraries. 

J>EPARTMMST OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION POR UPPER CANADA. 

Eduoatiok OmoB, Toronto, 2iiJ Xotemher^ 1852. 

Bib,— I hare the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th ultimo, 
req^uesting me bj direction of His Excellenqr the GoTcmor General to furnish certain 
Betums which had been i^Uedfor bj the Legislatiye Assembly. I haye now the honor to 
transmit herewith the Betums required, with the following references and explanatoij 
remarks:—* 

1st. The first of these Betums contains an account in detail of the receipts and 
expenditures of the grants made in support of the Normal and Model Schools for Upper 
Canada, under the authority of the 18th and 14th Vie. cap. 48. This account. is coih 
tained in my Annual School Beport for 1851, Table H., page 64. It had already been 
laid before the Legislatiye Assembly and ordered to be printed. 

2nd. The second statement contains an account in detail of the receipts and expendi-^ 
turee of tiie Journal qf Education for Upper Canada^ since its estaUidmient in 1848. 
The expenses of this publication have varied firom time to time, according to the type 
used, the edition printed, and the number of engrayings procured and inserted. It was 
undertaken with the permission of the Gk)Yemor GteneraL The original Prospectus shows 
that it was yoluntarily undertaken by me upon my own responsibility, and with the cer- 
tainty of not receiying a fSurthing for the labor and responsibility incurred. The account 
shows that, during the first two or three years, the expenses of the Journal of Education 
considerably exceeded the receipts, while the increasing sales of it during the last two 
or three years, haye re-imbursed me for the adyances I had preyiously made to sustain it, 
besides the yoluntary contribution of the labor of editing it. The accounts of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Journal (tf Education are kept separately from all other accounts ; and 
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tbqr will ihow tliat I ha¥9 aeter d^ied one faflrtfaiiig^ft '^prdAt^^Bpom that pabliontion. 
Shou^ihe loooimt is, itrictlf^iptakiDg^a ptv^ate ifiur, I «m glad ofthii oppoitumty clbided 
iM to repel and xefixte the uudnnalioiis ud ietKteneniti whidh had been made tiiat I wm 
toiying peeimiaarj edrasitage tnuk the J ^wm al jaf EdimiHtm^ ineteed of ■udsjiig aTbfamtevjr 
nd giatuitouB eontribiition of tiie>editiDg of ^five TohuneB of tint perindiealy which I haiFe 
leaBon to belieye, from yarious testimonials, has been of sone aenrioe in ptomotiDg tbe m« 
terests of general education in Upper Canada. ISbr should I have been at all able, in addition 
to other duties, to sustain this monthlj publication to the present time, had it not been 
for the cordial and able assistance of Mr. J. George Hodgins, who, besides keeping the 
accounts, has contributed largely to the e^torial management of it. In the State of New 
York, the Legislature has granted, for many years, 92,400 per annum, for the publication 
of a monthly School JowmaX. I have asked no Legialatiye aid for doing the same work 
in Upper Canada ; and I hope that if I should continue yoluntarily to perform the same 
seryice, upon my own responsibility, and without legislative aid, I may, at least in the 
Legislature, be protected from unjust attooks bat wo doing. 

8d. The third statement contains a detailed account of the receipts and ezpen* 
ditures of the two hundred poimds per Mumm granted under ttie aulhoriiy df Che 
School Act, 13th & 14th Vic. cap. 48, sec. 41, for the purpose of ''pzoopriag ^ans and 
publications for the improvement of School Architecture and Practical Science in con* 
neotion with Common Schools in Upper Canada.^' The sum originally introduced 
into tiiis dause of the School Act was £100 ; and Mr. Bell, late member for Lanark 
and Benfrew, moved that the sum should be £200 per annum. My first step towards 
giving effect to tins most nsflfiil.proTO&oBi of 1^ Sohool*Act, .was to procure a copy of the 
best and most comprehensive work extant on School Architecture for each township, city, 
town, and village in Upper Canada — 400 copies in all. My next step was to furnish each 
county with specimens of maps and yuious schobl requisites, whiehl had selected in both 
Bng^d and the United States, and which are admirably adapted to improte the MdiQola» 
to save the time of youth, and greaOy to freilitdte their acquisition of knowledge. I hav« 
believed, and I am nowassured liy experience, that one tH the most eflfectual metDS df 
introducing school improvements into the various municipalities, is to furnish tiieir loeil 
T^resentatives with vpecimens of them and facilities for procuring them. The replies of 
the various councils (as given in ;tbe Appendix B, Noe. 1 to 27, pc^^es 188 — ^14J5, to jsxj 
annual^ sdiool r^pott for 1851), admowle^guig ^the receipt of the various i^ecimeQB.flf 
■ohool apparatus and publications which I .^resented to them last year, will diow the 
influence they are likely to exert; mA I may add that duriog the euirent yeai^ the p«i>» 
chases by local school authorities of these publications have amounted to several hundred 
-pounds, and are rapidly iocreaafai|g. It will be eeen by the aecount tiiat I have m this 
iray expended £26^ 4s. Id. mote than 1 have yet reeerred imder -Hie autiicrity of the 
dauie of the act referred to. 

4. Next to providing plans for school housess-school text-books, maps, and other req[ui- 
sites, I deemed the establishment of |>ublic schoollibraries of iihe greatest importance ; andt 
learning how many enx>r8 had been committed, and how juany comparative failures had been 
experienced in attempts to establish^puUic school libiaries in the neighbouring States, \ 
thought to avoid such mistakes and disappointments, as far as posrible, by selecting a varie^ 
of the most suitable and popular reading books in each department of human knowledge, 
and by making arrangements for .procuring them and supplying them to each municyalilj 
V andsdiool corporation, upon the lowest terms posrihle—4bus partially aiding parties estab* 
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fiddng Hbraries in the fldeotion of thefm, and giring them the aseoranoe that eroy book 
inehided in the list from which thej might make l^eir selection, had been oaniftilly eou- 
mined and recommended by disinterested persons (i.e. the Council oi Public Instruotieni) 
ami rBBdarad aeoeasible to them at the lowest cost prices, from a department the bufldinga 
md all the contingent expenses of which were otherwise provided lor. KTitti a view te 
tiieae objects, I submitted to the Gkyvemor Genenl the recommendatioDS ciMitainad m 
tiie two following letfcers ; and m j reoommendatioBS having been a{^ioved of by Hia 
Excellency, I proceeded to make the preliminary arrangements to give them efbct, ia 
the maimer detailed in Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, of the appendix. Lord Gbeyand the 
of Lansdowne (who was then chairman of the Privy Council Committee on 
took % lively interest in the arrangements which I proposed: imd tiie letters referred tp 
VRiIl show the pains thcQr took to promote the olyect I had in view. It will be seen bj 
Ko. 9 in tins appendix; that Her Majesty's Gk)vemment had made amngementa to proooip 
U^ the sohook aided by Parliamentaiy ^prants in England, school m^ps and books at ap 
average of forfy-three per cent below tibe oidpiary selling prices; and through Hn^ 
interposition of Her Mqesty's Gtovemment, I was enab^ to rendar that arrangement 
availahle to schools in Upper Canada. 

5^ At the same time it occurred to me that I might make a still further and more 
advantageous arrangement. In the arrangement with the Privy Council Committee, I 
WBSTestrieted to the transmissions of four orders per year — ^to the publications contamed 
in Uieir list — ^and also to their agents, (Messrs. Longman & Co.) who were allowed JUm 
per emit for executing their orders. After conferring with the Secretary of the Privy 
CouncQ Committee on Education, vrho entered fully into my views, I called personally oh 
tile principal publishers concerned to ascertain whether they would execute my orders 
directiy from Canada for their publications, upon the terms to which they had consented 
ihrbnghl^e medium of the Privy Council Committee on Bducation. To my proposition, all 
tte publishers to whom I applied, both in England, and Scotland, unanimously and readily 
aaserted, having no wish that a London house should receive five per cent for packing and for* 
warding their publications, and being desirous of extending their business connections a 
Canada. By this arrangement I saved the five per cent otherwise payable to the Long- 
mans on all publications procured ihcough them. I was enabled to extend the arrange- 
BNOt to otiier pnMications than tiie text boola and maps contained in the Privy Conndl 
Oommittse's list, and to make it available for m^ and school appsntus of every descr^ 
tion, and to books fcr librariea, fiir which I selected specimens to the number of neariy 
2,000 volumes. But to accomplish all these*oigects, I fonnd, required as many months aa 
I had 'QBleulated weeks, 

6. After my return from England, I made arrangements with publishers in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, sis^lar to those which I had made with British publishers, 
iEbr procuring such school maps and other school requisites as I might require, and also 
books for libraries, selecting about 2,000 volumes as specimens. 

7. As all the publications included in these arrangements were to be paid for on tiie 
reoeipt of the invoices from England, and on the receipt of the books themselves from the 
United States, and were to be disposed of to no other parties than municipalities and school 
authorities, and for school purposes alone, the publishers agreed, of course, to supply them 
below the ordinary wholesale prices. 
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8th. No. 16 in this appendix will ahow the number of ToliuneB on yarious sul 
which have been procured for school libraries — ^the number of yolumes for the latter being 
2776. 

9. The result of these arrangements is, that everj description of the best school mapi^ 
apparatus, floid text books required for the schools, and the books for libraries are, and will 
be, supplied to the remotest municipalities in Upper Canada at lower prices than the same 
publications can be purchased by the pujblic where they are printed, either in' the United 
States or Gbeat Britain. 

10. As to the rule by which the prices of these publications are determined, inquiries 
were made of several parties in Toronto, as to the average expenses per cent for books or 
stationery imported from England and the United States ; and a corresponding chaifa 
was added to the original prices of the publications in question. In case the expenses avo 
not, at any time, equal to the estimate made of them, the balance is added to the Deperi* 
iary Aim?, the accounts in connection with which are kept distinct from all other aceounts 
of the department. Should this ftmd amount to about a thousand pounds, it would 
replace the advances tempora||}y made from the Kbrary appropriation. 

11th. It will be obvious to all persons who know any thing of such matters, that 
these arrangements could not have been made except at the expense of much time and 
pains ; nor can they be carried into effect without much additional responsibility and labor 
in the department. But if the department is made instrumental, not only for the admin* 
istration of the school law, but also in issuing an educational periodical, and in procuring 
and supplying to all the schools in the land, the latest and most approved maps and school 
apparatus, and requisite of every description, and books for public libraries, and all thiit 
at mere cost prices, its usefulness will be greatly increased beyond the estimate made at 
the time of its establishment. 

12. I should be happy if the (Jovemment would appoint, ftom time te time, fit and 
proper persons to inspect all the books and operations of my department, as a protection to 
myself againstunworthycalumuies,andtomakea disinterested examinationinte the measurea 
I have adopted and am pursuing te improve the public schools and difibse useful know* 
ledge throughout the land. 

18. On account of the greatly increased and pressing duties of the department during 
the last twelve months, I have not yet been able te examine and classify and prepare pror 
per catalogues of the books for public libraries, — a labor of several months, assuwring tiiat 
on an average, one hundred volumes could be examined per week ; but I hope te be abla 
to do so in the course of the next six or eight months. 

14. This is the first time I have made a formal report of the measures I have adopted 
in regard to the several subjects involved in the matters herewith transmitted. I had 
intended to defer them until my next annual School Beport, by which time the ajrange* 
ments and regulations in respect to public libraries, will be finally completed. But I trust 
this premature detail of them, which has been rendered necessary by the returns required^ 
will show that if I have not yet formally reported on this voluntarily added branch of my 
department, I have done the best I could to promote it. 

I have, Ac, 

(Signed) B. BYEBSON. 

B. A. MiBBXDiTH, Esquire, 

Assistant Secretory of the Province, 
Quebec, 
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Jfo. 2. LBtttrfrom ike Chitf SuperitUendmU qf SehaoU to the Secretary cf the Province^ on 
the subject qfPubUe School IdbrarieM in Upper Canada. 

DBPAMTMSKT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOB UPPJSR CANADA. 

EDroiLTioir Omcz, Toronto, 2l9t September^ 1850. 
Sir, 

I beg most respectfullj to solicit tbe attention of His Excellency the Odyemor 
General, in Council, to the letter which I had the honor to address jou the 16th of July, 
1849, on the steps preparatory to the introduction of school libraries in the sereral coun* 
ties, townships, cities, towns, and villages of Upper Canada. That letter was printed as 
part of the correspondence on the School Law of Upper Canada, laid before the Legisla- 
ture at its last session, and printed, pages 55, 56. I hereto annex a copy of it. 

I am fully satisfied of the propriety and practical character of the reoommendationa 
contained in the annexed copy of a letter. During the last few weeks, I hare attended 
at Philadelphia, a National Education Convention of three days* continuance, the object 
of which was the universal diffusion of thorough Christwn education throughout the 
several United States^ embracing a consideration of the s^ral systems of public instruc- 
tion and educational institutions, from primary schools up to the universitieB — ^their defects 
and the remedies for them. This convention was attended by state governors and state 
superintendents of schools, presidents and professors of colleges, educationists and distin* 
guished teachers from various states. In my intercourse with many of these gentlemen, 
of large experience in matters of popular education, I found, without exception, the most 
unreserved approval of the plan which I propose for the introduction of school libraries 
into Upper Canada. I was informed by several of them that the most serious drawback 
to the success of their system of school libraries in the older states, is the heterogeneous 
coUectton of unsuitable books whiqh have been largely introduced into them, by the press- 
ing competition of the rival publishers and itinerant book venders, in the absence of any 
dtrinterested and judicious state board to select and recommend library books. Bepeated 
attempts have been made in the states of Massachusetts and New York to remedy this 
evil, which has brought discredit upon their library system, and paralysed it in many 
places ; but though the subject has been discussed in books, pamphlets, and addresses, and 
p r esse d in official reports, the evil continues, from opposition made by the rival parties, 
who are each interested in selling his own books, and at' as high prices as possible. I was 
aasnied, without exception, by these experienced American educationists, that, had they 
it the commencement of their state systems, adopted regulations and measures similar to 
those provided by law. in Upper Canada, in regard to school text and library books, the 
p ro g re ss of tlieir sehools and libraries would ^have been much more rKgiA and satisfactory; 
sad Bome.of them expressed the opinion that 'there was little hope of much improvement 
in their common schools, beyond the limits of ^ties and towns, until some such system aa 
had been provided by law among us, should be adopted among them, in regard to text and 
library books, and the inspection of schools. Indeed, one gentleman, who has fi>r soms 
time been President of the Board of Education for the State of Michigan, and who de- 
votes most of his time to delivering educational lectures throughout the state, applied and 
obtained from me documents that would enable him to prepare a lecture on the system of 
public instruction in Upper Canada, which he intends to. make the subject of one of the short 
oourse of four or five4eictuies which he is accustomed to deliver in each of the principal 
towns in the state. The Connecticut State Superintendent of Schools (who has been an 
edneationil ststa officir bt many yBara,haa visited Osnada» aad mads himarif fiBniliarwith 
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<mr STBtem and school vtotirtiot) stated, cm one oeoasioii, tliat more piogi«0» hat beoLauris 
in Upper Canada, in the system ot &>mmoti schools, doring ^be laat ftm yearsi tiMn in 
an J st^te of the American Unions and that the new School Law in Upper Canada was ao 
improvement upon any of their States. 

Such opinion from such quarters were not a little gratifying and encouraging to me; 
and I found by conversation with booksellers, that the plan detailed in the annexed copy 
of letter, in rc^gard to the mode of procuring and selecting books for school libraries, will 
be found eminently economioal and advantageous to our local councils, and to all engaged in 
the establishment of pubUe school libraries. 

I propose, during the nexb three or foiff monite, to make the neoessaiy tow and 
arrangements for oanying that phn into effect, and therefiwe pray tiiat BSs BsoeUeo^ 
will bepleaaed to order a warrant for five hundred pounds (£500) to issue in my fiurour, 
to be emended and accounted for in the manner stated in the annexed copy of letter. 

I have, Ae« 

^ (Kgned) E. SYBB80N. 

The Honorable JiJfMLiabi^ 
Secretavy of the F^xmnee, 
TorontoL 



JPb.8. iMk/tfrm ik$ Ckirf StfmMm^isniif SiAooU io the Smniary ^1lh$ fr^wmoo^tm 
Me AiMMmmii ofPntUe School Lirmrim m Vppmr Canada. 

imPAMTMSNT OF PUMUC INSTMUCTTOy FOB UPPER OAJfJLDA, 

EnuoiTiov Omoi, Toronto, 16M /ti^, 1840. 

I haire the honor to submit to the fiivoraUe eonsidaratiasi of the Gtrrenior <?^t^^ff^a^, 
in oouneil, tiie fioQlowing remarks and recommendations witfi a view to the introduelioa ef 
school Ubrariea into Upper Canada, as contemplated by each of the Cmbbob School Aota 
'#hich have been sanctnned by the Legislature. (There can be but one opinioii as to the 
great importance of introducing into each township of U^)er Canaday as soon as pcaaiUe^ 
a towkisUp library, with branches for the several sohod sections, ocmsisti^g of a smtaUe 
selection of entertnning and instnietive bocks, in the variolas departments of \iotpfjkf^ 
laravels, bistory (ancient and modem), Datuval philosophy and hiatoiy, practicai ar^ 
agriooltore, litersfcuze, poUtiosl eeonomy, Ac^ Ao.^^ It ia not easy to eenosive tba vaak 
sal saM»y iRifhienee that weiild be mtMtkxm^ the eatiie populatipB, t^bejemgsr parlioo 
ekpeeially, in ffandshiag useful ecenpatioB for leisure heuis^ in impioving the tairiie ai;4 
fteUags, m slevirtiBg and enkoffiDg Ae vso^ 

Aal would flow from the introdnotiim of eiioh a fiNmtaia of knowledge an4 eBJoymoit' ia 
eadi toiwnship in Upper Oaaada. 

But in order even to commence such a ifoble and patrietio undertaUq^, two thi&ge sbps 
necessary, the first is, to obtain, and finr the BoaM xk Education iia esamine aiid ealeot Iha 
proper books ; the second is, to render such books easily and chea^ acoessttde in u i eey 
part of the Province. As the books are not and cannot be pubHAed in tide wMbtf^'Vkaf 
must, for some time, at least, be obtained from abroadr-from Sbgktid and the IWtod 
States, arrangements must be made fiirtimt purpose aa Vba oMmrjagmdm at keak 
trade tM lliinBdiMit. 
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Whea ia England in 1833, 1 made an arrangement with certia.in booksellers in London 
in behalf of the Wesleyan church in Upper Canada, on the bodis of which books have beett 
obtained from that time to this, much below the printed wholesale prices. When in 
Dublin, in 18^, I arranged with the National Board to obtain their books for schools in 
Upper Canada at cost prices, much below the wholesale prices to the British public ; and* 
by means of that arrangement those excellent books are now sold in Upper Canada abodt' 
twenty per cent cheaper than they were three years since ; and we now say to each of anr 
Canadian booksellers, that if he Will agree not to sell those book^tot more than two pende' 
cYurreney for every penny sterling that he pays for them, we will gire him a certiftca^ td' 
the National Board in Dublin ta obtain them at the reduced prices. By this sdlnpltf 
arrangement private trade is encouraged, at excellent profits, rather than interfered widi ; 
atid the books are |hen sold at much loWer prices than heretofore. The selling prieetf of< 
th6 books are published in the printed forms and regulations' for schools, ahd are umfoitii' 
in ereky part of the Province, and known to every trustee and teseher. A Oatiodiaen houi^ 
has x^»printed an edition of most of these books (fie timilek of ^e* DabUn Bditidn).- 9^6* 
ette lowdt^ prices than the imported editicms. 

Now I propose the adoption of ah extension of the same arrangements to procure 
1;K>okB foi^ school libraries. I propose to make an aitangexhent with some of the book 
socidtiee in London (such ae the society for the difHision of uspeful knowledg^F, ^, Ae.;^) 
afid the cheap library publishenl in London' and Edinburgh for procuring such (^ thcfr 
bookir a8 may be required for sdiool libraries in Canada at the lowe^ pricen. I propcw^ 
to make the some arrangement wifch the National Board in Dublin, for pfroeoHng'poitidnif 
of the series of books which they have latdj selected and adopted fbr school libtiuies^tiurtl 
we have heretofore made in order to procure their school books. And as but fe# of- tlui' 
books composing the school libraries in the neighbouring states of New York and Massachu- 
setts are of an exclusively local and politically objectionable character, and as the greater 
part of their school library books are as suitable to the youth of Canada as to those of the 
United States — many of the books being reprints of English works, and translations from 
the French and German — I propose to make a similar arrangement with school library 
(and perhaps some other) publishers in New York aiid Boston, that I have above proposed 
to make with English publishers. 

According to this arrangement, I propose to secure, at the cheapest rate possible, to the 
reiUliBg: youth and peo|de of Canwia/ the best 'popular works whieb enuuntd ftom-thO'' 
British and Amerioon pressr Tbet^ -vfill' thu8= be a^ British and on Amerieair^ series, with 
the prices affixed to each, and directions where and how they may be procured, leaving to 
local councils or committaifer' th^ ' o^ttbil of s6let;ting from either series, or from both, at 
tlleil^ dis^r^()ti. 

Li the catalogue of these library books, I think a characteristic notice of each book 
shblitd'^be inserted (mcluding two or three sentences, but of course, requiring considerable 
tUtmght, judgment and labor in the preparation.) A catalogue should bo furnished^ to 
eflfchi local couticil, and thel)boks generaHy be also brought to the notice of the public in 
the columns of the Journal of Ifducation, mi personally by the' Chief SuperhitehdexLt). 
during his visits to the various ^stricts, one of which I had intended to make during this 
latter' part of the ciirt^nt year. Should the plan thus briefly explained be approved of by" 
the Qtjvemor General in council, l! propose to devote the next three or four monfths to its^ 
loedBipUBlmMfrt; by gbiiig^ta tiie United' Stiitda^ attd» Bi^fhaWt^ tO'^iktiub the^aimbgadints 
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BUggested, and to select and procure specimen books for the school libraries, to lay before 
the Board of Education for Upper Canada, for their examination and judgment. Mj own 
personal expenses wiU, I think, in all, including difference of exchange, Ac, be under £200 
and that £250 or £300 will be suiHcient to purchase copies of the books required. It is 
not likely that many townships will desire, at least for a time, a library worth half of £300 ; 
but the school authorities of several cities and towns will doubtless soon demand a library 
of greater value than that sum. The sums mentioned, in all, £460 or £500 would, of 
course, be deducted from the first money apportioned for establishing public school 
libraries in Upper Canada. The books thus obtained and approved of by £he board of 
education, would be either purchased to increase the normal school library, or be disposed 
of to any of the local councils or committees estabUshing libraries, as port of their ap- 
portionment ; and thus the only deduction from the legislative school grant for school 
libraries would be the amount of my travelling expenses, which would be abundantly 
compensated by the importance and economical advantages of the arrangements which I 
would be able to effect, and which, in some shape and form, are of course indispensable to 
the establishment of school libraries. I look forward to the day when such librMes will 
be increased and enriched by Canadian contributions and publications. ' 

With these remarks, I submit this important subject to the favorable consideration 
of the Gbvemor General in Council ; and should the task I have proposed be approved of, 
1 will lose no time in prosecuting it. In the*mean time, I would respectfully recommend 
that John George Hodgins, Esquire, (senior clerk in the education office) be authorised 
by the Gt)vemor General in Council, to act as deputy superintendent of schools for 
Upper Canada, during my absence — ^as I have entire confidence in his integrity, knowledge, 
and ability. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) E. BTEBSON. 

The Honorable Jakis Lzblh, 

Seoretaiy of the Province, 

MontreaL 



Jtb.4 Letter from ihe Secrekary of ike Province to the OM^ Superintendeni qf Sdoote 
eonoeying BU ExceUency^e ooneurrenee in theforeyoiny recommendaiione, 

8xCfilTAST*B OfTICE, 

Toronto, 27ih September, 185a 
SsTBBXin) Bib, 

I am commanded by the G-ovemor General to inform you* that His Excellent 
has had under his consideration, in Council, your letters of the 16th of July, 
1849, and the 21st instant, suggesting the propriety of your proceeding to Europe, 
for the pmrpose of siaking the necessary arrangements for the establishment of school 
libraries in the various townships in Upper Canada, and requesting the issue of an 
accountable warrant for the sum of £500, for that pmrpose, to be charged on the grant for 
establishing school libraries in the various townships of Upper Canada. 

His Exoellencj has been pleased to direct the issue of a warrant inyoor fiivor, fiir iha 
eihfff jmoimty and hai alia gnmted you leaTe of a b ieoea to proceed lo Barope to aake 
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the arrangements contemplated in your letter. His Excellency has also been pleased to 
authorize John Gteorge fiodgins, Esquire, to act as your deputy during your absence. 

I have, Ac, 

(Signed,) J. LESLIE, Secretary. 

The Beyerend Eoebton Btzbsoit, D.D., 

Chief Superintendent of Schoola 

for Upper Canada. 



No. 5. Letter from the Chief Superintendent qf SchooU to Her Maje9ty*8 Principal 

Secretary of State for the Oolomei, soliciting the aid of Her Majesty^ % Oovemmeni in 

procuring publications and maps for Libraries and Schools in Upper Ckm^ upon tha 

satnetermsas Schools aided by the Education Committee of the Privy Council in JSnqkmd. 

27, CBi.TXK Stbxbt, Stbaitd, 

London, drd Deeetnber^ 1850. 
Mt Lobd, 

I haye the honor to submit to the fayorable consideration of your lordship, 
the adyantage and importance of obtaining, by means of your lordship's good offices, 
the sanction of the lords of the committee of council on education to an arrangement 
for supplying schools in Canada, through the department of public instruction there, 
-with books, maps, and apparatus for schools at the same prices at which schools, aided by 
the committee of council in England, are supplied. 

From official documents, with copies of which I haye been favored since my arrival in 
London, I learn that the committee of council on education have adopted the same method, 
which the government of Canada has authorized me to employ, for supplying schools and 
municipalities in Upper Canada with books for schools and libraries. To anglicize our 
school system as much as possible in the books used, the school law of Upper Canada 
expressly provides " That no foreign book in the English branches of education shall be 
used in any school without the express permission of the Council of Public Instruction.** 
In the spirif of this legal provision (for originating which I have been much abused by 
one section of the Canadian press), I have come to England, determined to leave no means 
unemployed to give effect to the design of the law, — not by mere arbitrary authority, but 
by procuring and recommending better and cheaper English and Canadian books than can 
be imported from the United States ; at least so far as it relates to text books, maps, &c., 
in the schools, the publications which exert tho most potent influence over the youthful 
mind and domestic associations of the country. 

In former years. Upper Canada was filled with objectionable Amepcan school books, 
from the zeal of American book-venders, and from the paucity of other good school books ; 
but during the last four years I have succeeded in reducing the use of American school 
books in Upper Canada at least five hundred per cent., by means of procuring and 
recommending other good and cheap books ; and should the lords of the committee of 
council on education sanction the arrangement which I now propose, I have strong con« 
fidenoe that we shall be able to supply our sbhooLi with English maps and booka in every 
branoh of elementary instruction. 
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In the list of books -and maps sanctioned and provided by ^the committee of council 
on educa ion, are iacluded all the school publications we will require in our schools, except 
some prints and books in natural history, which I have arranged for obtaining on moderate 
terms from the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; and the prices which 
the committee of council on education dispose of the publications recommended by them 
to managers of schools, aided out of the parliamentary grant, are lower than the price's at 
which I can procure them from the individual publishers themselves, apart from the 
trouble and expense and almost impossibility of treating and dealing with so many parties. 

The publications procured for Canadian schools, will be ordered by the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada ; the orders will not exceed four in any one 
year ; and the publications will be paid for at the time of ordering them through the 
London agents of the Bank of Upper Canada. All that I would presume to ask in the 
shape of grant, is, that the lords of the committee of the council on education may be 
pleased to order a copy of each of the publications on their list as a specimen for the use 
of the department of public schools in Upper Canada, that I may be enabled to show to 
the government there, that the application of a portion of our school fund in procuring 
Buch publications, upon such terms, will be justified by good economy as well as sound 
policy. I therefore submit the matter into the hands of your lordship, and it will be to 
me a pleasurable duty to associate with your lordship's name, and with Her Mnjesty^s 
government, an arrangement, the visible results of which will be exhibited on the walls 
and in the classes of every village and country scliool in Up]>er Canada, and which "^iH 
tend, not a little, to perpetuate and strengthen British associatiosis and £3eling8 in that 
western and valuable portion of Her Majesty's dominions. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. ETEESON. 

'ShB Bight Honorable £A|tx< Gmj^ 
i&c.y &c.y &c. 

London. 



•No. 6. LeUerfrom Ae Under Secretary of State for the Qolonieey to Ae Chuf SuperiaUndr 
ent ofSchoole, encUmng a Report from the Secretary of the Education ConwiiMee qf 
the Privy Council upon the application qfthe Chief Superintendent. * 

Colonial Office, A4;h January, 1851. 
61B, 

I am directed by Earl Grey, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of th© 

6rd ultimo, expressing your wish to obtain the sanction of the lords of the committee of 

council on education, to an arrangement for supplying schools in Upper Canada with 

books, maps, &c., upon the same terms on which sdiools in tiiis country, aided by .th6 

(Dopmittee of council, are supplied. 

Li leply, I am to tiwnmt to you a copy of a letter from the secretary to the lordl 
of the committee of council, to whom your application has been referred^ and to state that 
IS soon as the answers to the circular, which has been addressed by their lordships to th9 
publishars, Are Deceived, a Airther communication will he made to you. 

lAm, 4bc. 

(Signed,) B. HAWES. 

The Beyerend Dr. Btxbsoit, 

27, Cnven Street^ Strand. 
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jHb. 7. Letter from M« Sseretary of the Education Cbmmittee of the Prwif Council, to the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, {encloeefl in the foregoing^ reporting upam 
the application of the Chief Superintendent of Schools. 

COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

PfiivT Council OrncB, 

DowKUf G Stbeet, l^t% December^ 1850. 
TJfpzb Casada. 

8lB, 

i hftve 4/he honor to aokoowledge the receipt of jonr letter, dated the lOth 
VOBtant, in which, by directioa of Earl Grey, 70U recommend the application of Dr. 
Byerson, Superintendent of Education in Upper Canada, to obtain supplies of books and 
nifips ibr the schools in that Province, through the agency which the Education Committee 
of the Priyy Council has provided for the supply of schools under inspection in England 
and Wales. 

Their lordJships are desirous of meeting the wishes of Earl Grey, as far as may be in 
their power. I am, however, to make the following remarks : — 

7he terms upon which the various works named in their lordship'j book aciieiulai^ 
•ve eupplied by the publishers, have been the subject of separate i^greements, and pert of 
the understanding into which the committee entered with the publishers^ was to the 
effect that orders for books at the prices specified, should be issued by their lordships on 
account of those schools only which would be admissible to receive other assistance from 
the education grant. This grant being applicable to Great Britain only, and not to the 
colonies, my lords cannot, under the existing agreements, carry Dr. Eyerson's proposal 
into effect. They will, however, issue a circular to the publishers, inquiring whether they 
too willing that Dr. Byerson's orders should be included in those issued to them by the 
eommittee. 

My lords do not anticipate any objection on the part of the publishers ; the increased 
tale at the reduced prices being likely to more than counterbalance the profits of the 
■mailer sale at unreduced prices which it may supesede. 

The collection and distribution of the works, from time to time, ordered by their 
lordships, is managed by Messrs. Longman, as their agent. For this service Messrs. 
Xiongman receive a per centage of five per cent, on the total value of the books ordered. 
SUs per centage inclutles the cost of packing, but not the carriage or delivery, which has 
to be defrayed by the persons receiving the books. The per centage for agency is nol 
charged to the promoters of schools in England and Wales, but it is borne upon the 
education grant. In the ca^e of Canada, however, (for the reason above stated) a 
psoportional part of this per centage, according to the amount of the quarterly orderi 
ipauld have to be paid as well as the value of the books, by the agents for the colony. 

The orders from Canada would also have to be strictly limited to the number proposed 
(four ill the year,) in order not to increase materially the pressure upon that part of their 
lordiihip's establishment in which these grants are administered, and which is not more 
than adequate to the existing calls upon it. 

It will be time, after receiving an answer &om the publishers, to' fix upon a oor 
respondent in London, to whom the books may be addressed. 
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A specimen copy of each book and map, upon their lordship's schedules, costs in the 
whole, somewhat more than £40. Their lordships would not be at liberty to make such 
a grant to Dr. Eyerson out of the education funds. Their lordships do not keep any 
depot of the books named in their schedules. They are ordered twice in eyery month 
according to the demand, by their agents from the seyeral publishers. The specimens 
therefore which Dr. Eyerson requires may be included in one of the orders from Canada. 

Some time must necessarily elapse before my lords can give a specific answer. 

I have, &C., 

(Signed,) E. B. W. LINGBIT. 

P.S. — ^I beg to request your attention to the last paragraph of the enclosed copy of 
the circular to the publishers. 

(Signed,) B. B. W. L. 

B. Hi.wx8, Esquire, M.P., 

Colonial Office. . 



THo, 8. Circular Letter from the Secretary of the Frivy Oouneil OommUtee on EiueaOon, 
to the Fubliiheri of Worke eanctioned by the Committee on Education (meheed in the 
foregoing.) 

COMMITTBB OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Pmtt ConrciL OrFicB, 

DowNuro Staest, December 1850. 

GEKTLEHIir, 

I beg leave to request your attention to the following extract from a letter 
addressed by the Superintendent of Education in the Province of Upper Canada, to the 
Eight Honorable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and strongly recommended by 
hb Lordship to the favourable attention of the Education Committee of the Privy CounciL 

I am directed by their Lordships to enquire whether you are willing to supply the 
Canadian Schools upon the same terms as those under inspection in England and Wales, 
with such of your publications as are named in their Lordship's schedules. 

Li case (as their Lordships hope) you should consent to this proposal, I am to state, 
that the works needed for the Canadian schools will be included in their Lordship's usual 
orders. 

I am to request the favour of an answer from one fortnight from this date. 

My Lords would require a specific assurance from the Colonial Government that the 
works thus obtained should be supplied to the Canadian schools at a price not exceeding 
that paid by their Lordships to the Publishers in this coimtry. 

I have, &c«, 

(Signed,) B. B. W. LINGEN. 
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JTo. 9. Extracts from the Circular of the Secretary of the Frivy Council Committee on 
Education^ to the Managers of Public Schools in England and Wales, explanatory of 
the principles upon which hooks, maps, and publications can be furnished. 

The reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors have shown that, while by the aid of religious 
associations, the managers of elementary schools have generally been enabled to procure a 
sufficient supply of Bibles, religious formularies, and books of religious instructions, other 
lesson books, text-books and maps, have often been either wanting or very scantily furnish- 
ed ; and thi&etil has been increasingly felt since the standard of instruction has been 
raised by the operation of the minutes of council of August and December, 1846. The 
Committee of Coimcil on Education have therefore acceded to an almost universal sense of 
the importance of introducing a better supply of such lesson books, text-books, and tnaps, 
in addition to the books of religious instruction, and have determined to make grants for 
this purpose. 

1 am to afford you, as manager of your school, an opportunity of obtaining the books 
and maps, enumerated in the accompanying schedules, at the reduced prices therein speci- 
fied, and with the aid of a pecuniary grant from their Lordships. 

Two schedules have been prepared, one containing books suitable to scholars ; the 
other containing books more suitable to the teachers and pupil teachers. These books 
have been selected because they are extensively used in schools under inspection, and the 
schedules will, &om time to time, be varied by the exclusion of those books which may &11 
into disuse, or by the addition of others which may come into general use. My Lords are not 
responsible for the character of these books, otherwise than for the fidelity with which thej 
have chosen those which have received the most extensive sanction from public opinion. 

The publishers of the books and maps, now included in the schedules, have allowed a 
discount which averages 43 per cent., to those schools which purchase them through the 
medium of this committee ; and towards the purchase at the reduced prices their Lordships 
make two classes of grants. The first grant to any school is called a supply grant, and is 
made at a rate not exceeding 8d. a scholar, in a school having no pupil teacher ; and lOd. a 
scholar in a school having a pupil teacher ; provided that not less than 16d. a scholar in 
the former case, and 20d. in the latter, be subscribed on the part of the school to meet 
such grant. 

The managers may apply for a grant for less than the average number of scholars. 
An order to obtain, at the reduced prices, books and maps costing not les^ than three 
pounds, may be applied for once in each year ; but a pecuniary grant towards the pmx^hase 
cannot be made oftener than once in three years. After the lapse of three years from the 
first grant, the managers may obtain a renewal grant, which will not exceed the rate of 
4id. instead of 8d., and 6d. instead of lOd., to^meet local contributions of not less than 
ISd. in the former case, and 24d. in the latijer case. 

The committee will, however, at any time, entertain applications for grants, in con* 
sideration of an increase amounting to 25 per cent, in the number of scholars. ^ 

(Signed,) R. E. W. LINQEN. 
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Wiiea in Eaglaad in 1833, 1 mads an arrangement with certain booksellers in London . 
in behalf of the Wesleyan church in Upper Canada, on the basis of which books hay« been 
obtained &om that time to tliis, much below the printed wholesale prices. When in 
Dublin, in 181i5, 1 arranged with the National Board to obtain their books for schools in 
Upper Canada at cost prices, much below the wholesale prices to the British public ; ^ mi 
bj means of that arrangement those excellent books are now sold in Upper Canada «bout 
twentj per cent cheaper than they were Uiree years since ; and we now say to each at our 
Canadian booksellers, that if he will ogrree not to sell those books at uKuie than two penos 
currency for every penny sterling that he pays fcnr them, we will give him a certificate to 
tbe National Board in Dublin to obtain them at the reduced prices. By tlus simple 
trrangemeat private trade is encouraged, at excellent profits, rather than interfered wi^ ; 
and the books are then sold at much lowor prices than heretofooe. The selling prioee of 
the books are published in the printed forms and regulations for schools, ^nd are umfinm 
in every part of the Province, and known to every trustee and teaohcff. A Canadian boiMO 
has re-printed an edition of most of these books (fio simlet of the DuUin Edition) ai 
even lower prices than the imported editions. 

Now I propose the adoption of an extension of the same arrangements to procure 
books for school libraries. I propose to make an arrangement with some of the book 
ipcieties in London (such as the society for the diifqstoa of useful knowledge, Ac., <^.0 
and the cheap library publishers in London and Edinburgh for procuring such of their 
books as may bo required for school libraries in Canada at the lowest jMriees. I (ffopoai 
to make the same arrangement with the National Board in Dublin, tor procuring portiont 
of the series of books which they have lately selected and adopted for school Hbcariesi thai 
we have heretofore made in order to procure their school books. And as but few of tine 
books composing the school libraries in the neighbouring states of New York and Massachu- 
setts are of an exclusively local and politically objectionable character, and as the greater 
part of their school library books are as suitable to the youth of Canada as to those of the 
United States — many of the books being reprints of English works, and translations from 
the French and German — I propose to make a similar arrangement with school library 
(and perhaps some other) publishers in New York and Boston, that I have above proposed 
to make with English publishers. 

According to this arrangement, I propose to secure, at the cheapest rate possible, to the 
leading youth and people of Canada, the best popular works which e^naate ^m the 
British and American pr^ss. There will thus be a British and an AiDerioan series, with 
the prices affixed to each, and directions where and hov they may be procured, leaving to 
local councils or committess the option of selecting from either series, or firom both, at 
their discretion. 

Li the catalogue of these library books, I think a characteristic notice of each book 
skoold be inserted (includmg two or three sentences, but of course, requiring considerable 
thought, judgment and labor in the preparation.) A catalogue should be iiimished to 
each local council, and the books generally be also brought to the notice of the publiif in 
the columns of the Journal of Education^ and personally by the Chief Superintendent, 
during his visits to the various districts, one of which I had intended to make during fhe 
latter part of the current year. Should the plan thus briefly explained be approved of by 
the G-ovemor General in council, I propose to devote the next three or four months to its 
jOQomplishinonti by agoing to the Uuted Stoles and Englandi to make the MMngeyientB 
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loggested, and to select and procure specimen books for the school libraries, to lay before 
the Board of Education for Upper Canada, for their examination and judgment. My own 
personal expenses will, I think, in all, including difference of exchauge, Ac, be under £200 
and that £250 or £300 will be sufficient to purchase copies of the books required. It ia 
not likely that many townships will desire, at least for a time, a library worth half of £300 ; 
but the school authorities of several cities and towns will douotless soon demand a library 
of greater value than that sum. The sums mentioned, in all, £460 or £500 would, of 
course, be deducted &om the first money apportioned for establishing public school 
libraries in Upper Canada. The books thus obtained and approved of by the board of 
education, would be either purchased to increase the normal school library, or be disposed 
of to any of the local councils or committees establishing libraries, as part of their ap- 
portionment ; and thus the only deduction from the legislative school grant for school 
libraries would be the amount of my travelling expenses, which would be abimdantly 
compensated by the importance and economical advantages of the arrangements which I 
would be able to effect, and which, in some shape and form, are of course indispensable to 
the establishment of school libraries. I look forward to the day when such libraries will 
be increased and enriched by Canadian contributions and publications. 

With these remarks, I submit this important subject to the favorable consideration 
of the Gt)vemor Gh3neral in Council ; and should the task I have proposed be approved of, 
I will lose no time in prosecuting it. In the mean time, I would respectfully recommend 
that John George Hodgins, Esquire, (senior clerk in the education office) be authorised 
by the Ghovemor General in Council, to act as deputy superintendent of schools for 
Upper Canada, during my absence— as I have entire confidence in his integrity, knowledge, 
and ability. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) E. BYEBSON. 

The Honorable Jakis Lzslix, 

Seerttary of the Province, 

Montreal 



JVb. 4 Letter from fke Secretary of the Province to the Chief Superintendent qf Sohoele 
eonvejfing BU Excettency^e concurrence in the foregoing recommenelatione, 

8xofiiTiJiT*B Oftice, 

Toronto, 27th September^ 185a 
BsTisszTD Bnt, 

I am commanded by the Governor G^eral to inform you that His Sxeellen^ 
has had under his consideration, in Council, your letters of the 16th of July, 
1849, and the 21st instant, suggesting the propriety of your proceeding to Europe, 
for the pmrpose of making the necessary arrangements for the establishment of school 
libraries in the various townships in Upper Canada, and requesting the issue of an 
accountable warrant for the sum of £500, for that purpose, to be charged on the grant for 
establishing school libraries in the various townships of Upper Canada. 

His ExoeQenqr has been pleased to direot the issue of a warrant in your fiim>r, fiar the 
alboTe aBkount^ and has also granted you IsaTi of abewea to pvooatd to Bnrape to mahe 
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the arrangements conteiD{>lAted in your letter. His Excellency baa also been pleased to 
authorize John Qeorge Hodgins, Esquire, to act as your deputy during your absence. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) J. LESLIE, Secretary. 

The Beyerend Eosbton Byzbsoit, D J)., 

Chief Superintendent of Schoola 

for Upper Canada. 



/ 



No. 5. Letter from the Chief Superintendent of Schools to Her Majesty* e Principal 

Secretary of State for the Ooloniee, eolicitiny the aid of Her JUafeety^e Oovemmeni im 

proeuriny publications and maps for Libraries and Schools in Upper Oanada upon the 

same terms as Schools aided by the Education Committee of the Privy Councilin EnqUmi. 

27, CBi.TXir Stbut, Stbait]}, 

]jbndon, 3ri December, 1850. 
Mt Lobd, 

I haye the honor to submit to the fayorable consideration of your lordship, 
the advantage and importance of obtaining, by means of your lordship's good officeSi 
the sanction of the lords of the committee of council on education to an arrangement 
for supplj^ing schools in Canada, through the department of public instruction there, 
with books, maps, and apparatus for schools at the same prices at which schools, aided by 
the committee of council in England, are supplied. 

From official documents, with copies of which I have been favored since my arrival in 
London, I learn that the committee of council on education have adopted the same method, 
which the government of Canada has authorized me to employ, for supplying schools and 
municipalities in Upper Canada with books for schools and libraries. To anglicize our 
school system as much as possible in the books used, the school law of Upper Canada 
expressly provides " That no foreign book in the English branches of education shall be 
used in any school without the express permission of the Council of Public Instruction." 
In the spirit of this legal provision (for originating which I have been much abused by 
one section of the Canadian press), I have come to England, determined to leave no means 
unemployed to give effect to the design of the law, — not by mere arbitrary authority, but 
by procuring and recommending better and cheaper English and Canadian books than can 
be imported from the United States ; at least so far as it relates to text books, maps, &c., 
in the schools, the publications which exert tho most potent influence over the youthful 
mind and domestic associations of the country. 

In former years, Upper Canada was filled with objectionable American school books,' 
from the zeal of American book-venders, and from the paucity of other good school books ; 
but during the last four years I have succeeded in reducing the use of American school 
books in Upper Canada at least five himdred per cent., by means of procuring and 
recommending other good and cheap books ; and shoidd the lords of the committee of 
council on education sanction the arrangement which I now propose, I have strong con- 
fidence that we shall be able to supply our sbhoola with English maps and books in everv 
hranoh of elementary instruction. 
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In the list of books and maps sanctioned and proTided by Ae committee of council 
on educa ion, are included all the school publications we will require in our schools, except 
some prints and books in natural history, which I have .'u^ranged for obtaining on moderate 
terms from the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; and the prices which 
the committee of council on education dispose of the publications recommeuded by them 
to managers of schools, aided out of the parliamentary grant, are lower than the prices at 
which I can procure them from the individual publishers themselves, apart from the 
trouble and expense and almost impossibility of treating and dealing with so many parties. 

The publications procured for Canadian schools, will be ordered by the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada ; the orders will not exceed four in any one 
year ; and the publications will be paid for at the time of ordering them through the 
London agents of the Bank of Upper Canada. All that I would presume to ask in the 
Bhape of grant, is, that the lords of the committee of the council on education may be 
pleased to order a copy of each of the publications on their list as a specimen for the uso 
ofthe department of public schools in Upper Canada, that I may be enabled to show to 
the government there, that the application of a portion of our school fund in procuring 
such publications, upon such terms, will be justified by good economy as well as sound 
policy. I therefore submit the matter into the hands of your lordship, and it will bo to 
me a pleasurable duty to associate with your lordship's name, and with Her Mnjesty*^B 
government, an arrangement, the visible results of which will be exhibited on the walls 
and in the classes of every village and country school in Upper Canada, and which will 
tend, not a little, to perpetuate and strengthen British associations and feelings in thsi 
western and valuable portion of Her Majesty's dominions. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A ETEESON*. 

The Bight Honorable Eabl 0bit, 
Ae., Ac, &o« 

London. 



No. 6. Letter firom the Under Seoretanf cf State for the OoUmiee, to tTie Chief Supertntend^ 
ent of Schooh, encHoeing a Report from the Seoretary of tlie Education CoiMtiUieeof 
the Privy Council upon the appUoation ofthe Chief Superintendent, 

Colonial OmoE, 4ith January, 1851. 
Sib, 

I am directed by Earl Grey, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

9rd ultimo, expressing your wish to obtain the sanction of the lords of the committee ot 

council on education, to an arrangement for supplying schools in Upper Canada with 

books, maps, &c., upon the same terms on which schools in this country, aided by the 

committee of council, are supplied. 

In reply, I am to transmit to you a copy of a letter from the secretary to the lords 
of the committee of council, to whom your application has been referred^ and to state that 
as soon as the answers to the circular, which has been addressed by their lordships to the 
pnMiBhem^ are received, a flirther oommunication will be made to you. 

lam, iio. 

(Signed,) B. HAWES. 

The Beverend Dr. Btxbsov, 

27, Cnven Street^ Strand. 
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Ifo. 7. Letter from the Sseretarif of the Education Cfommittee of the Privy Council, to the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, {enclosed in the foregoing^ reporting upon 
the application of the Chief Superintendent of Schools. 

COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

Pbivx Council OrncE, 

Downing Steeet, l%th December, 1850. 

Up PEB Canada. 

Sib, 

I hare tlie honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 10 th 
instaiit, ia which, hj directioa of Earl G-rej, jou recommend the application of Dr. 
Byerson, Superintendent of Education in Upper Canada, to obtain supplies of books and 
maps lor the schools in that Province, through the agencj which the Education Committee 
of the Privy Council has provided for the supply of schools under inspection in England 
and Wales. 

Their lordships are desirous of meeting the wishes of Earl Grey, as far as may be in 
their power. I am, however, to make the following remarks : — 

The terms upon which the various works named in their lordship's book schednlet^ 
tk^ supplied by the publishers, have been the subject of separate agreements, and part of 
the understanding into which the committee entered with the publishers, waa to the 
effect that orders for books at the prices specified, should be issued by their lordships on 
account of those schools only which would be admissible to receive other assistance from 
the education grant. This grant being applicable to Great Britain only, and not to the 
colonies, my lords cannot, under the existing agreements, carry Dr. Byerson's proposal 
into effect. They will, however, issue a circular to the publishers, inquiring whether they 
are willing that Dr. Syerson's orders should be included in those issued to them by the 
eommiitee. 

My lords do not anticipate any objection on the part of the publishers ; the increased 
Bale at the reduced prices being likely to more than counterbalance the profits of the 
smaller sale at unreduced prices which it may supesede. 

The collection and distribution of the works, from time to time, ordered by their 
lordships, is managed by Messrs. Longman, as their agent. For this service Messrs. 
Longman receive a per centage of five per cent, on the total value of the booka ordered. 
This per centage includes the cost of packing, but not the carriage or delivery, which haa 
to bo defrayed by the persons receiving the books. The per centage for agency ii not 
charged to the promoters of schools in Eugland and Wales> but it is borne upon the 
education grant. In the ca^e of Canada, however, (for the reason above stated) a 
ppopoptional part of this per centage, according to the amount of the quarterly orderj 
tlroaki have to be paid as well as the value of the books, by the agents for the colony. 

The orders from Canada would also have to be strictly limited to the number proposed 
(four ill the year,), in order not to increase materially the pressure upon that part of their 
lord:}hip's establishment in which these grants are administered, and which is not more 
than adequate to the existing calls upon it. 

It will be time, after receiving an answer &om the publisherSi to fix upon a cor 
respondent in London, to whom the books may be addressed. 
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A specimen copy of each book and map, upon their lordship's schedules, costs in the 
whole, somewhat more than £40. Their lordships would not be at liberty to make such 
a grant to Dr. Eyerson out of the education funds. Their lordships do not keep any 
depot of the books named in their schedules. They are ordered twice in eyery month 
according to the demand, by their agents from the seyeral publishers. The specimens 
therefore which Dr. Eyerson requires may be included in one of the orders from Canada. 

Some time must necessarily elapse before my lords can give a specific answer. 

I have, Ac, 

(Signed,) E. B. W. LINOBN. 

P.S. — ^I beg to request your attention to the last paragraph of the enclosed copy of 
the circular to the pubHshers. 

(Signed,) E. B. W. L. 

B. H1.WE8, Esquire, M.P., 

Colonial Office. 



'So, 8. Circular Letter from the Secretary of the Privy Chuneil Cbmmittee on Edueation^ 
to the Publithert of Wbrki tanctioned by the Committee on Education (jmeioocd in tka 
foregoing.) 

COMXITTSS OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, ' 

PbIVT CoUKCIL OfFICI, 

DowKura Stseet, December 1850. 

GZVTLEHIK, 

I beg leave to request your attention to the following extract from a letter 
addressed by the Superintendent of Education in the Province of Upper Canada, to the 
Eight Honorable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and strongly recommended by 
hb Lordship to the favourable attention of the Education Committee of the Privy CounciL 

I am directed by their Lordships to enquire whether you are willing to supply the 
Canadian Schools upon the same terms as those under inspection in England and WaleSi 
with such of your publications as are named in their Lordship's schedules. 

In case (as their Lordships hope) you should consent to this proposal, I am to state, 
that the works needed for the Canadian schools will be included in their Lordship's usual 
orders. 

I am to request the favour of an answer from one fortnight from this date. 

My Lords would require a specific assurance from the Colonial Government that the 
works thus obtained should be supplied to the Canadian schools at a price not exceeding 
that paid by their Lordships to the Publishers in this country. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) B. B. W. LINGEN. 
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iVb. 9. Extracts from the Circular of the Secretary of the Frivy Council Committee on 

Education^ to the Managers of Public Schools in England and Wales, explanatory of 

the principles upon which books, maps, and publications can be furnished, 

• 

The reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors have shown th^t, while by the aid of religious 
associations, the managers of elementary schools have generally been enabled to procure a 
sufficient supply of Bibles, religious formularies, and books of religious instructions, other 
lesson books, text-books and maps, have often been either wanting or very scantily furnish- 
ed ; and this evil has been increasingly felt since the standard of instruction has been 
raised by the operation of the minutes of council of August and December, 1846. The 
Committee of Council on Education have therefore acceded to an almost universal sense of 
the importance of introducing a better supply of such lesson books, text-books, and maps, 
in addition to the books of religious instruction, and have determined to make grants for 
this purpose. 

I am to afford you, as manager of your school, an c^portunity of obtaining the books 
and maps, enumerated in the accompanying schedules, at the reduced prices therein speci- ' 
fied, and with the aid of a pecuniary grant from their Lordships. 

Two schedules have been prepared, one containing books suitable to scholars ; the 
other containing books more suitable to the teachers and pupil teachers. These books 
have been selected because they are extensively used in schools under inspection, and the 
schedules will, from time to time, be varied by the exclusion of those books which may flail 
into disuse, or by the addition of others which may come into general use. My Lords are not 
responsible for the character of these books, otherwise than for the fidelity with which thej 
have chosen those which have received the most extensive sanction from public opinion. 

The publishers of the books and maps, i)ow iacluded in the schedules, have allowed a 
discount which averages 43 per cent., to those schools which purchase them through the 
medium of this committee ; and towards the purchase at the reduced prices their Lordships 
make two classes of grants. The first grant to any school is called a supply grant, and is 
made at a rate not exceeding 8d. a scholar, in a school having no pupil teacher ; and lOd. a 
scholar in a school having a pupil teacher ; provided that not less than 16d. a scholar in 
the former case, and 20d. in the latter, be subscribed on the part of the school to meet 
such grant. 

The managers may apply for a grant for less than the average number of scholars. 
An order to obtain, at the reduced prices, books and maps costing not jpss than three 
pounds, may be applied for once in each year ; but a pecuniary grant towards the purchase 
cannot be made oftener than once in three years. After the lapse of three years from the 
first grant, the managers may obtain a renewal grant, which will not exceed the rate of 
4id. instead of Sd., and 6d. instead of lOd., to meet local contributions of not less than 
18d. in the former case, and 24d. in the latter case. 

The committee will, however, at any time, entertain applications for grants, in con* 
sideration of an increase amounting to 25 per cent, in the number of scholars. 

(Signed,) R. E. W. LINQEN. 
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Appendix F. 



Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada. 

2^0. 1. Proceedings at the Oerenumy of opening the new JBuUdings of the 2formal and 
Model Schools and Edncationai Department. 

The ceremonj of publicly opening tlie New Normal and Model Sbhools for Upper 
Canada, took place on Wednesday eyeningy the 24th Novembery 1852, amidst the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm. The beautiful and ample theatre was filled bj a large assem- 
blage. The admission was bj ticket, to prevent confusion, and a necessary consequence^ 
the greatest order and regularity prevailed. During the day the buildings were visited by 
hundreds of persons, some firom the lively interest they took in seeing the structure so 
nearly completed, others with a view to obtain, tickets for the evening ceremony. Num 
bers were disappointed in not obtaining tickets, as the demand was much larger than the 
accommodation could supply. 

In connection with a detailed account of the proceedings at the opening, we present 
Perspective Views of this beautiful pile of buildings. They are an ornament to the city of 
Toronto, and will doubtless prove a blessing to the Province at large. They have been 
erected upon the improved plan, and at the same time in the most economical manner. — 
The entire cost, including the purchase of seven and a half acres of land in the heart of 
the city, is about £25,000 The land itself is worth upwards of £1000 per acre. The site 
is the centre of an open square, bounded on the east by Church Street, and on the south by 
Gk>old Street, on the west by Victoria Street, and on the north by Gerrard Street, and is 
a few rods east of Yonge Street, and about three quarters of a mile from the Bay. The 
elevated position of the buildings commands a fine view of the City, Bay, Island, and 
Lake ; and, altogether, we do not believe a better or more convenient site could possibly 
have been selected. 

The first engraving represents the appearance of the NormalandModel Schools, asseen 
from Church St/eet, in a north-westerly direction. The Main Building faces Gt>old Street 
to the south. It has a firontage of 184 feet 4 inches and is 85 feet 4 inches deep. The 
design of the building has been rather for utility than effect, still a fitness of decoration 
has been observed, in good keeping with the object of the erection. The front is in the 
Boman Doric order of Palladian character, having for its centre four pilasters of the full 
height of the building, with pediment surrovndbd by an open Doric cupola, 95 feet in- 
height. The Offices of the Department are on the ground floor of the main structure. — 
The Theatre or Examination Hall is also on the ground floor, and is surrounded by a 
gallery, and lighted from the roof. It will aeeommodate between 600 and 700 persons. — 
A room on the east side of the building is ajqpropriated fcr the use of the male students, 
and the west for females ; and except when in the presence of the masters, they are en- 
tirely separated. The number and size of the rooms on the ground floor is as follows: — 

On the East aide:— 

PubUc Library Depository No. 1, 86' : 0"x 28* : 0" 

FubUc Library Depository No. 2| 86 : 6 z 28 : 
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Male Students' retiring Boom, 86 : z 8(K : 

Council Boom, 89 : z 22 : 

Male Students' Staircase, 17 : 6 x 11 : 

Additional Clerks' Office 22" : 8" x 14 : 8 

On the West Side:— 

Second Qerk's Office, 22 : x 14 : 8 

Deputy Superintendent's Office, with fire-proof vault, ... 27 : 11 x 22 : 

Chief Superintendent's Office, 28 : x 21 : 

Ante-Boom to ditto, 22 : x 14 : 

Depository of Books, Maps, Prints for Public Schools, &c. 28 : x 21 : 8 

Depository of Books and Stationery for Normal School, 22 : 8 x 14 : 8 

Female Students' Betiring Boom, 22 : x 26 : 10 

Female Students' Staircase, 17 : 6 x 11 : 

The Model School Buildings are in the rear of the main structure, and are approached 
by corridors from each side of the theatre. There is also an entrance from the east for 
boys, and from the west for girls. There are spacious yards on each side of the Model 
School, for the recreation of the scholars. These yards are planked oyer, and well foiv 
nished with suitable contrivances for gymnastic exercises. The Model School for boys 
and girls is 174 feet 6 inches by 59 feet 6 inches, with two school rooms, 57 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet, and capable together of accommodating 200 pupils each. There are several 
smaller class rooms, fitted with every convenience for the comfort and instruction of the 
scholars. In the gallery rooms, intended for the explanation of maps, illustration of 
natural history, &c., &c., the seats are raised, so that the pupils on each seat can look over 
the heads of those on front. Thus, a class of fifty or sixty can with ease, and without 
moving fr^m their seats, examine every point on a map to which their attention may be 
' directed by the teacher. 

In the upper floor of the Normal School building are the following rooms : — 

Lecture Boom, No. 1, 56' : 0" x 35" : 

Lecture BoomNo. 2, 45 : x 28 : 

Lecture BoomNo. 3, 56 : x 36 : 

Lecture Boom No. 4, 42 :8 x 28 :9 

Head Master's Boom, 22 ; x 19 : 5* 

Second Master's Boom, 22 : x 19 : 6f 

Museum, 42 :0 x 22 :0 

Library, 89 : 6 x 22 : 

Laboratory, 21 : 6 x 12 : 

The buildings are heated by hot air. The furnaces are in the basement, and surrounding 
entirely by brick work ; even the floors are brick. Water is let in from the CSty Water 
Works, and at two places in each floor in the building, (six places in all) provision is made 
for attaching hose and conveying water wherever it may be needed, in case of fire. 

The grounds have been levelled and underdrained, and made ready for the purpose of 
conveying practical instruction in agricultural chemistry, botany, and vegetable economy. 

THE OEBEHOirr. 

The chair on the occasion of the ceremony, was filled by the Honorable S. B. Harrison, 
Q' C Ohairman of the Council of Public Instnniction. On the platform were the Honor- 
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able the Chief Justice of TTpper Caoada ; the Honorable lospector General Hincka ; tbe 
Bey. Dr. Bjerson, Chief Supermtendent of Schools ; Hev. Dr. McCaul, President of tbe 
University of Toronto ; J. C. Morrison, Esq., M.F.P., "Rev. Adam LilUe ; Eer. John Jen- 
nings ; and J. S. Howard, Esq., Members of the Council of Public Instruction ; G. P. 
Bidout, Esq., M.P.P., for the City of Toronto ; and T. J. Eobertson, Esq., Head Master 
of the Normal SchooL 

The Hon. Mr. Harrison, said it had fallen to his duty, as Chairman of the Council of 
Public Instruction, to preside at this meeting, and the Council were exceedingly gratified 
with so large an assemblage on the occasion of the inauguration of these baildiugs, which 
have been fitted up for the purposes of Common School edocation. li; would be out of 
place for him to make auy remarks at this time, fud more espec'ally when there are so 
many gentlemen anxious to make some observations. He would simply state the order of 
proceeding, and the first upon this occasion would be a short and appiopriate prayer, after 
that, those gentlemen prepared to make observations will be heard. The Bev. H. J. 
Qrasett, a member of the Council, who was to have taken part in the proceedings, by 
offering up a prayer, having been called away to Hamilton, had, with the coDcurrenoe of 
the Council, i^pointed the Bev. A. Lillie to take his place. He would therefore call 
upon the Bev. Mr. Lillie to open the proceedings in the absence of the Bev. Mr. Grrasett. 

The Bev. Mr. Lillie having offered up an appropriate prayer, the Chairman called upon 
the first speaker. 

The Honorable J. B. Bobinson, Chief Justice of Fpper Canada, on being announced 
by the Chairman, said, Mr. Carman; — ^It is an event of no ordinary interest that we are 
met to celebrate. It is now publicly announced that the building which the province has 
erected for the accommodation of the Normal and Model Schools, is completed; and has 
been taken possession of by the o£Glcers of the Department. G^ie ceremony by which 
it has been thought proper to mark the occasion, occurs at a moment when my time and 
thoughts are unavoidably so engrossed by the judicial duties in which I am daily 
engaged and of which the performance cannot be postponed, that I have found it 
difficult to comply with the request of Dr. Byerson, that I would take a part, however 
unimportant, in the proceedings. It would have been more difficult for me, however 
wholly to decline a request wb'ch I could not but feel that the Superintendent of this 
most important' institution had a right to make, not more on account of the deep interest 
which ought to be taken in the work in which he is engaged, than on account of the ability 
and industry and the unabated zeal with which he devotes himself to the duty. I must 
hope that from a consideration of the circumstances I have mentioned, you will be disposed 
to receive with indulgence the observations which I venture to offer, however little worthy 
they may seem of the cause and of the occasion, and of the spacious and elegant hall 
devoted to education in which they are delivered. The larger portion of this audience are 
probably, like myself, not entitled to speak with confidence of the grace and propriety of 
architectural designs; but it is acknowledged that so far as may be consistent with 
strength and durability, what the art of the builder aims at is to please, — and to please not 
those only who can appreciate his difficulties but the greater multitude of observers who 
are ignorant of rules, and and who when they admire, they know not why, give a strong 
testimony that one great object of the artist is attained. I believe I am expressing the 
general sentiment when I deckre my admiration of the handsome edifice in which we are 
assembled. It would have been inconsistent with the circumstances of this yet new coun- 
try to have expended much of the revlmues necessary for the supply of so many pressing 
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and growing wants, in decorating this siractore with themaBsire colunms and elaborate 
carving wLicb are required for creating an imposing grandeur of effect ; but we have pro- 
Tided in a btyje fairly in keeping witb the country, and with the object, a large, substan- 
tia), and well proportioned building— of durable materials, and jet of light appearance, and 
in its interior arrangements, I doubt not, perfectly well adapted to its purpose. I haye 
heard it generally spoken of as a srriking ornament of the city in which it occupies a con- 
yenient and appropriate position, and by whose inhabitants I trust it will come to be 
regarded in successive generations with growing favour. In my own judgement it does 
great credit to the taste and talents of the architect, and I wish, for the sake of Mr. Cum- 
berland, that the opinion came from a quarter which could give it its value. (Applause.) 
But these are minor matters. It is to the system of religious, intellectual and moral 
training that is to be carried on within these walls that the deeper interest attaches ; for 
we stand now around the fountain firom which are to flow those streams of elementary 
instruction which, while the common school system endures, must be conducted from it 
into every city, to(?o^hip and village in Upper Canada, — I might also say conducted to 
every farmer's, mechanic's and labourer's dwelling ; for the law has provided amply and 
certainly for placing, at no distant day, the education which can be obtained in the Nor- 
mal School, within the easy reach of alL There will be no impediment from distance 
no difficulty from straightened means ; the most densely crowded quarters of our townsyv 
and cities, and the remotest comers of our rural districts, will be siure to have their school 
houses, their teachers, their books and their maps. 

Whoever reads the common school acts and considers the provision which they make 
for diffusing the system of instruction which they authorize, will see that its effects must 
inevitably pervade the whole mass of our population. And at what a time is its efficiency 
about to be felt ! I speak with reference to the impulse given to agriculture and com- 
merce, the spirit of enterprise called forth by the improvements in science, and the 
remarkable proofs which we are witnessing of the vivifying influence of increased popula- 
tion and of increased wealth. It would be difficult, I think, to point out a counl^ in 
which at any period of its history the results of such a system could have deserved to be 
regarded with greater interest— or watched with more intense anxiety. It is not only 
the city which this building adorns that is concerned in these results, — not merely the 
surrounding country, whose inhabitants will enjoy more convenient access to this 
institution — ^not Fpper Canada alone, for the Lower portion of the Province is scarcely 
less directly interested in whatever must influence the composition and acts and counsels 
of a government and legislature common to both. We may say with truth, that the 
interest even extends much farther. It is common for us to hear of that great experiment 
in government in wliich the vast republic near us is engaged. The world, it is said, has a 
deep interest in the result, and none it is most true, have stronger motives than our- 
selves for wishing tKat the experiment may prove successful in attaining the great objects 
of all good governments, by preserving order within the boundaries of the country 
governed, for it is unfortunate to live near unruly neighbors, foreign or domestic, and 
unsafe while we happen to be the weaker party. But in Canada, and the other Provinces 
of British North America, we have an experiment of our own going on, in a smaller way 
to be sure, but still on a scale that is rapidly expanding — and an experiment of no light 
interest to our glorious mother country, or to mankind. We occupy a peculiar and a 
somewhat critical position on this continent, and more than we can foresee may probably 
depend upon the manner in which our descendants may be able to sustain themselves in 
it. It will be their part, as it is now ours, to dsmonstrota that all such freedom of action 
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as is consistent with rational libertj, with public peace, and with individual security, can 
be enjoyed under a constitutional monarchy as fully as under the purest democracy on 
earth — ^to prove that in proportion as intelligence increases, what is meant by liberty is 
better understood, and what is soundest and most stable in government is better i^ 
preciated and more firmly supported. The glorious career of England among the nations 
of the world demands of us the tribute to the tried excellence of her admirable constitu- 
tion ; it should be our pride to shew that far removed as we are from the splendors of 
royalty and the influences of a court, monarchy is not blindly preferred among us horn, a 
senseless attachment to antiquated prejudices, nor reluctantly tolerated from a sense of 
duty or a dread of change ; but that on the contrary, it is cherished in the affections, and 
supported by the free and firm will of an intelligent people, whose love of order has been 
strengthened as their knowledge has increased — a people who regard with loyal pleasure 
the obligations of duty which bind them to the crown, and who value their kingly form of 
government not only because they believe it to be the most favorable to stability and 
peace, but especially for the security it affords to life and property, the steady support 
which it gives to the laws, and the certainty with which it ensures the actual enjoyment 
of all that deserves to be dignified with the name of freedom. As soon as the legislature 
of Canada determined to apply so large a proportion of its revenue to the support of 
common schools, it became necessary to the satisfactory and useful working of the system 
that an institution should be formed for the instruction of the teachers, and it was a 
great advantage that before the circumstances of this country first called for such a 
measure, and rendered its application practicable on a large scale, the efforts of many 
enlightened and judicious persons in other countries had been for years directed to the 
subject ; and all the questions of discipline, distribution of time, methods of imparting 
knowledge, subjects of instruction, and the extent to which each can be carried, had 
engaged attention and had stood the test of experience. Many valuable books had been 
compiled expressly for the use of such schools, and great care and diligence had been 
Tised in making selections from the abundant stores of knowledge already available. And 
so far as those political considerations are concerned, which it would be culpable ever to 
lose sight of, we can fortunately profit without hesitation by all these important aids, 
being bound by the common tie of allegiance to the same crown, and having the same 
predilections in favor of British institutions as our fellow subjects of the United Kingdom. 
Without such a general preparatory system as we see here in operation, the instruction 
of the great mass of our population would be lefb in a measure to chance. The teachers 
might be many of them ignorant pretenders, without experience, without method, and in 
some other respects very improper persons to be entrusted with the education of youth. 
There could be little or no security for what they might teach, or how they might attempt 
to teach, nor any certainty that the good which might be acquired from their precepts 
would not be more than counterbalanced by the ill effects of their example. Indeed the 
footing which our common school teachers were formerly upon, in regard to income, gave 
no adequate remuneration to intelligent and industrious men to devote their time to the 
service. But this disadvantage is removed, as well as other obstacles, which were 
inseparable from the condition of a thinly peopled and uncleared country, traversed only 
by miserable roads ; and henceforward, as soon at least as the benefits of this great 
provincial institution can be fully felt, the common schools will be dispensing through- 
out thtf whole of Fpper Canada, by means of properly trained teachers, and under vigilant 
superintendence, a system of education which has been carefiilly considered and arranged, 
and which baa been for some time practically exemplified. An observation of some years 
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has enabled most of ub to form an opinion of its sufficiency. Speaking only for myself, I 
have much pleasure in saying that the degree of proficiency which has been actually 
attained, goes far, very far beyond what I had imagined it would have been attempted to 
aim at. It is evident, indeed, that the details of the system haye been studied with great 
care, and that a conformity to the approved method has been strictly exacted ; and I 
believe few, if any, have been present at a periodical examination of the Normal School 
without feeling a strong conviction that what we have now most to hope for and desire is, 
that such a course of instruction as they have seen exhibited, should be carried on with 
nnrelaxed diligence and care. Of course, I shall be understood to be speaking only with 
reference to those branches of knowledge which formed the subjects of examination. 
There is, we all know, a difficulty which has met at the threshold those who have been 
influential in establishing systems of national education ; I mean that which arises from 
the number of religious sects into which the population is divided. This is not the 
occasion for entering into any discussion upon that painfully interesting question. 
Whatever difficulty it has occasioned in England or Ireland must be expected to be foimd 
here, applying with at least equal, if not more than equal force. I should be unwilling to 
suppose that any doubt could exist as to my own opinion on this question ; and scarcely 
less unwilling to be thought so unjust and uncandid as not to acknowledge and make 
allowance for the difficulties which surround it. They are such I believe, as no person 
can fully estimate, until he has been called upon to deal with them, under the responsi- 
bility which the duties of government impose. In the mean time, resting assured as we 
may, that no general system of instruction can be permanently successful which has not 
the confidence and cordial approval of the sincerely religious portions of the community — 
that portion, I mean, who will think it worse than folly to aim at being wise above that 
which is written — we must wait with hope and patience for the solution which this 
difficulty, to which I allude, may receive in other countries more competent to grapple 
with it — ^trusting that what may ultimately be found to be the safe and satis&ctory 
course, may, by the wisdom and good feeling of the majority, be adopted amopg ourselres. 
When conflicting opinions upon this subject shall have been reconciled, so as to secure 
the full confidence and approval of those who are not indifferent to religious duties and 
considerations, it may be hoped that the system which is now being matured may arrive 
at that state of perfection, in regard to l^e regulations connected with it, that the 
legislature may be able to leave it to operate from year to year without disturbance or 
material change, so that all classes may become familiar with its working, and that a 
fiseling oi attachment to it may have time to form before all associations connected with 
the subject shall be broken up by the introduciaon of a new machinery. For it is not 
under such disadvantages that institutions like this can do their work. They require to 
be able to pursue their course of daily duties in peace, and free from the distraction of 
nnoertainty, and the agitation and anxiety of change. (Applause.) 

I dose these observations by again adverting to the very remarkable period in the 
history of this Province at which the Normal School of Upper Canada has taken possession 
of its magnificent home. We are advancing with a rapidity that surprises ourselveii^* 
scarcely less than the people of other countries who have been suddenly awakened to the 
truth of our astonishing, but inevitftble progress. It was but a few weeks ago that I 
read in the Westminster Review^ one of the leading SngUsh periodicals that deals most 
frequently with Colonial subjects, an article written expressly for the purpose of impressing 
upon the British pubUo a due sense of the importance of the North American Provinces, 
and of iha great inteneata which wifli maepatiati sapMilfttre springing tip within tiiem ' 
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and daiixmig the attention of the mother country. In order to pre force to Us state- 
ments, the writer of this article speaks of it as a fact, which he evidently supposes will 
take his readers by surprise, that the British North American Provinces contain among 
ihem a population of not less than 1,700,000 souls ; not ima gi ni ng by authentic returns 
which had been published some months before he was writing, Canada alone contained 
nearly 150,000 more people than he gave credit for to all these Provinces,— and that in 
speaking of the whole collectively as he did, with the full purpose of saying as much as 
he could honesUy say of their importance, he had sunk in his statement about 800,000 of 
iheir actual population. In all these extensive Colonies of the British crown, distinguished 
as they are by a loyal and generous appreciation of their position as a portion of the 
British Empire, the same spirit of enterprise is at this moment in active employment with 
the aid of m' T^g'^lft^^ advantages, in developing their great national resources. Everything 
that we can see and feel at the present time, or can discern in the future, is full of 
encouragement to the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, — and as for the liberal 
^ professions, it is impossible that they can languish among a prosperous people. When it 
was proposed to unite the Provinces of Canada, the scheme first submitted to Parliament 
was to confer municipal institutions by erecting in the whole territory five great District 
Councils for municipal purposes, with power to a very considerable extent of controlling 
the action of the provincial legislature. But this suggestion was wisely, I think, abandoned, 
for these five councils would have constituted so many little, but not sufiiciently little 
parliaments, inconveniently dashing with the Provincial liegislatlve body. In place of 
these we see established in our numerous counties, townships, cities, towns and villages, 
councils which better comport with the idea of purely municipal corporations, occupying 
themselves in improving the material and social condition of their respective localities, 
and smoothing, if I may so express myself^ the asperities of a rough — because a new 
country. That these corporate bodies may know how to use, without abusing, their 
powers, it is indispensable that the great body of the people by whom ibey are elected 
should be intelligent and well disposed — able to distinguish between the evil and the 
good, not in morals only, but in what we may call in some degree matters of policy and 
government. Nothing can insure this but early discipline, and early and sound 
instruction. It is true that a little learning may in some cases do harm rather than good 
to the individual who possesses it, and may make him a less valuable, because a more 
dangerous member of society than he might have been without it. But these are ex- 
ceptional cases. It would be as wise to reject the use of ndlways, because an occasional 
train runs off the track, as to hesitate to give education to the multitude for fear it may 
in some instances be perverted, as no doubt it will to bad purposes. But in truth this 
question is now decided in every free country, and speculations about the comparative 
advantages of promoting or neglecting education would be a useless waste of time. The 
multiplying caUs for intelligence in the varieties of employment which are daily increas- 
ing — ^the wonderful cheapness and fiMsility which improvements in the art of printing have 
given in the production of books and newspapers, and the quickened circulation of 
intelligence, which we derive from liberal postal arrangements and the magic wonders of 
the telegraph, must make the necessity of being able to read and write so great, and the 
desire so nearly universal, that the few who may remain without such instruction vrill be 
made to feel the marked infiariority of their position. And socm it will be literally true 
that in Upper Canada there will be no excuse for any person endowed with ordinary 
capacity, being found in a condition so degrading to a freeman, and so unsuitable to an 
accountable being. With everything to urge and to tempt them to the acquisitioQ of 
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knowledge, and everything to aid them in obtaiaing it, it will be impossible that the 
people of Canada can do otherwise than feel that in their case emphatically '^ poverty and 
shame shall be to him that refdseth instruction.*' It must take time, no doubt, before 
the prevailing influence of education can be so fully felt. The dispersion through so 
large a country, of a sufficient number of well qualified teachers by the instrumentality of 
this Normal School, cannot be instantaneous. Various circumstances concur to limit the 
number pressing forward in each year to avail themselves of its advantages — but the 
advance will still be rapid. It will be a quickly multiplying process. Each well informed 
and well-trained teacher wHl impart what he has learned to many, who in their tum^ 
thongh they will not all be teachers, will all contribute in some degree, by what they 
have acquired, to raise the general standard of intelligence — crimes and vices, no doubt 
there will be, while there are men bom with impetuous passions and with weak under- 
standings ; but the number of offences must be diminished, for there will be fewer to 
countenance, and more to reprove them. But I have already detained you too long. We 
■hall have, I hope, from the Bev. Superintendent, and from other gentlemen, somo 
interesting details of the system and progress of the Normal and Model Schools, which 
have been founded by the legislature on so liberal a scale,* and are to be henceforth so 
admirably accommodated. And I am siire you will heartily and sincerely unite with me 
in the wish that they may become powerful instruments in the hands of Providence for 
advancing the welfare of this Province, and promoting the temporal and eternal happiness 
of its people. (Great applause.) 

The Honorable Francis Hincks, Inspector General of Public Accounts, rose amidst 
great applause. He said : Ladies and Gentlemen — I have seldom found myself in the 
position of a greater embarrassment than I do on the present occasion, having to follow a 
gentleman of the ability and eloquence of the Chief Justice, who has just addressed you. 
I feel particularly embarrassed on the present occasion, because I am under the necessity 
of saying that I present myself before you totally unprepared to address you in that manner 
which you have certainly a right to expect from the announcement made in connection 
with this opening ceremony. When the Beverend the Superintendent of Education spoke 
to me in Quebec, two or three weeks ago, upon this subject, I had no idea that I should be 
called upon to do more than to move a resolution. He then stated to me that this building 
was to be opened, and was kind enough to invite me to take a part in the proceedings. I 
felt, not only from the interest I have taken in common school education, but from the 
position which I occupy, that it was my duty to avail myself of the opportunity of being 
present at such a ceremony. I feel that it is the duty of members of the Government to 
endeavor to be present upon occasions like this, and 1 only regret that since I have been a 
member ol the Gt)vemm'ent, I have so seldom beenlible to avail myself of meetings of a similar 
eharacter to the present. The responsibility of my want of preparation must rest with tha 
Beverend Superintendent ; but I have not the slightest doubt that he will be able to give a 
full explanation ot the system which will be pursued here, and I am sure no one is mora 
capable than he is to give such an explanation. My own remarks will be brief indeed, for 
since my arrival in town, it has been impossible for me to arrange my thoughts upon tha 
subject. As my worthy friend the chairman has said, I have taken an interest in the 
various bills which have been introduced upon the subject of education. I may say, with 
regard to this as well as to our municipal and our assessment laws, and other great 
measures, I am one of those who think that we cannot arrive at perfection at first. It 
requires the practical experience of the people themselyes in the working out these systemii 
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before we can reach anything like perfection. All the various measures introduced upon 
the subject of common school education, have been improvements upon measures that have 
preceded them — (applause) — and I certainly think that the friends of the system of 
education which has prevailed in this Province, must feel proud upon the present occasion 
for this event is a great triumph to their principles. There has been a great deal of 
opposition to anything like a system of education, from persons who have not given ao 
much attention to the subject as those who have matured this measure. There has been 
much alarm expressed by many people that there was too great a system of centralization 
aicded at, and a great deal of opposition has been maxiifested in consequence. I have 
never been an advocate of a system of centralization ; but I believe our system has been 
managed in such a way that no offence can b^ taken at it. It has been worked in such a 
way as to give advice ratlier than to coerce the people. A great deal of power has been 
kft with the people, and the Chief Superintendent has rather endeavored by moral influence 
to induce the people to adopt a uniform system of education, and a uniform series of 
school books, &c., that there might be as uniform a system as possible throughout the 
country. (Applause.) It is impossible, without a ceotiul organisation of this kind, thai; 
the necessary statistics can be obtained, or a correct view given of^an educational system ; 
and I believe a great deal of good must result from the obtaining of these statistics. With 
regard to this institution so ^, it has been most successfully conducted ; and 1 feel boimd 
to 6ay that we muiit attribute^all the merits of that success to the Eeverend gentleman 
who ha« been at the head of our common school system. (Great applause.) It is only 
due to that reverend gentleman, that I should take this public opportunity of saying that 
since I have been a member of the Government, I have never met an individual who has 
displayed more zeal, or more devotion to the duties he has been called upon to discharge, 
than that reverend gentleman. (Great applause.) A good deal of opposition has been 
manifested, both in and out of Parliament, to this institution, and a good deal of jealousy 
exists with regard to its having been established in the city of Toronto. 1 can speak from 
my own experience as to the difficulties experienced in obtaining the cooperation of 
l^arliament, to have the necessary funds provided for the purpose of erecting this building. 
I will say, however, that there never was an institution in which the people have more 
confidence that the funds were well applied than in this institution. There is but one 
feeling that pervades the minds of all those who have seen the manner in which this 
scheme has been worked out. In regard to the school itself, the site has been well chosen, 
the buildings have been erected in a most permanent manner, and without anything like 
extravagance, and, I have no doubt, there wiU be no difficulty in obtaining additional 
rarliamentary aid necessary to finish them. I feel. Ladies and Gentlemen, that I nnisl 
again apologise, and give place to those gentlemen ^ho have been selected to euceeed me. 
!rhe honorable gentleman sat down amidst applause. 

The Bev. Dr. McCaul, President of the Fniversity of Toronto, who, upon being 
vmonneed by the Chairman, was greeted with much warmth, said, that in addressing a 
few observations on thi^ interesting occasion, he would follow the example aet by the 
lionorable gentleman, who had just sat down, as far as brevity is concerned, not merely 
because no intimation had been given him until a short time since that it was expected he 
ihould appear before them, and he was not as familiar as he could desire, with the details 
of the institution, but also because he considered it unnecessary to dilate on topics which 
hiEul been so sbly handled in the addresses which had already been delivered by the speakers 
wIm Ittd pieoedad him. He would Oommenoe by congfatulating the Chief Superintettdent 
0f Education, and the memben of the Council of Pablie Instraction, on ths snoeeti wUch 
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has attended their exertions. The huilding itself is an ornament to the city, and a credit 
to the architect, and as we look around upon^this beautiful theatre, — ^aud bear in mind the 
admirable arrangements which have been made throughout every part of the edifice, we 
cannot but feel satisfied that the remark has been justly made by the Inspector-Greneral, 
— ^that the appropriated funds have been most judiciously expended in the erection of this 
pile of buildings, whose inauguration we are now celebrating. But what, he would ask, is 
the chief thing which gives interest to this meeting ? It is not the pile of buildings, 
however tasteful the design and substantial the execution, — not the rooms, however 
capacious and convenient ; no — it is something which commands a higher and a deeper 
interest than the graces of architecture or the commodiouaness of arrangement — it is the 
work that is to be carried on, within these walls, — a work second in importance to none in 
the province, for it is destined to perpetuate its benign influences throughout successive 
generations. Yes, the stamp which education impresses, however faint at first, or difficult 
of recognition, remains permanent and enduring, and continues indelible from age to age^ 
— Bo that whatever be the national characteristics of the population of Canada, the influ- 
ence of that system of instruction ; brought forward, as has been stated, in 1841, and spread 
throughout the country by the agency of the Normal School, will be perceptible in its 
distinctive features. The diffusion of education by properly qualified instructors is th0 
grand and ultimate end of the work to be pursued within these walls, but the immediatt 
object is the preparation of the teachers, through whose agency this end is to be attained. 
Now, the work of preparing competent instructors comprehends not merely the necessary 
literary and scientific qualifications, but also the teaching them how to teach — a moat; 
important distinction ; because, in the experience of those best acquainted with thif 
subject, it is not the most finished scholar, nor the man of the greatest information, that i« 
best qualified to communicate it ; for it frequently happens that those who have the highest 
attainments are not the most effective teachers. Hence the necessity of the Normal 
School, with its drill and its discipline. Even though it be true that the aptitude to teach 
is the gift of nature, yet who does not know that the gifts of nature are susceptible of 
improvement by art ? that endowments which might have lain inactive, or been but imper- 
fectly developed, are thus matured and called into effective operation ? that the most 
favorable direction and the most advantageous exercise of the faculties are communicated 
by rules, the result of experience ? And how important is it that teachers should 1)0 
properly qualified for the duties of their responsible office ! Of what immense consequence 
to the community at large, whose interests are so deeply involved ! Of what vast importance, 
too, to the body of teachers themselves, as forming a profession ! Time was, when but 
little attention was paid to the dignity of this most honorable occupation — ^when neithisr 
the community nor the teachers themselves seemed to have adequate ideas of the importiM:iC9 
of the office of instructor. But these things have happily been in a great measure remedied. 
(Applause.) Teaching is now pursued, not as an occupation, hastily taken up for want 
of a better, to be as hastily thrown off when something more advantageous presents itael^ 
but as a permanent pursuit, requiring much previous study and iTaining, and calling into 
exercise the highest and best of man's intellectual and moral endowments. The community, 
too, while they have become sensible of the danger of trusting their children, whose 
happiness both here and hereafter may depend on the characterof the instruction received, 
to persons incompetent for the task, have also learned that they cannot expect that task 
to be properly discharged, if they iTcat those who devote themselves to it, with little 
liberality and less respect, and force the best qualified among them, from the want of tl^ 
remuneration which they have a right to expect, or of thecozundeitttion wluc^ia IkbAur dtt»> 
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to apply their abilities to other pursuits. ^ But I hare said the diffusion ot* the blessings oi 
education throughout the land is the ultimtite end of the work which is to be pursued 
Tf ithin these walls. What mind can justly estimate— what tongue can adequately express 
— the benefits which must flow from such a diffusion P What influence will it have in 
elevating the tastes and in repressing low and debasing habits? And, oh ! how many are 
there who, if they had but the avenues of enjoyment thrown open to them which education 
presents, would never have fallen into the grovelling habits which have ruined both them- 
selves and their families P But, in another respect, too, the diffusion of education must 
exercise a most important influence throughout the country. We live in times when 
the tendency is to a diffusion throughout the masses, of a greater amount of political 
privilege than has hitherto been usual. The times exist when the majority of the people 
must exercise political privileges — (applause) — and if so, of what immense importance is it 
that the masses should be educated — that they should be placed in such a position that 
they should know their independence and understand their rights — that they should possess 
that power, which education gives, of protecting themselves against religious or political 
impostors. The learned Chief Justice has referred to the advantages which we enjoy under 
our form of government. Of how great consequence is it that the people should be able to 
understand and be prepared to show, that they maintain their allegiance to the British 
Crown and their adherence to the limited monarchy under which they live, not through 
any antiquated prejudices, nor yet through any traditionary veneration, but because-^ 
though £Euniliar with the operation of another form of government on the opposite side, 
and I underrate not the advantages of that system, for there are many things we might 
safely imitate — they prefer that which they have, entertaining the well-grounded conviction 
that under a limited monarchy such as that of England, they can enjoy all real advantages 
and all real individual liberty for themselves and for their children, and under it have 
happiness here, and the means and opportunity of preparing themselves for happiness 
hereafter. (Great applause.) So far as he had spoken (he said) he had referred to the 
diflusion of intellectual and moral education. But there is another most important 
element which he woidd briefly notice, with reference to religious education. The Chief 
Justice touched upon it slightly, with that caution which the importance of the subject 
required, and that skill which characterises everything that fisdls from that learned gentleman. 
(Applause.) In referring to the subject, he (Dr. McCaul) had no hesitation in expressing 
his opinion that one of the features connected with the Normal School which he most 
admired was, that provision was made for religious instruction. (Applause.) The difficulties 
of this question, on which such strong feeling exists, arise from the diversity of opinions 
which prevail throughout the Province, and the necessity of respecting such opinions, 
however opposed to each other. He 6aid the necessity, for all are bound to respect the 
rights of conscience ; nor is there any one more likely to treat with deference the con- 
scientious scruples of his neighbor than the man who most strictly regards his own * nor 
on the other hand, is there any one more likely to treat such scruples with indifference or 
contempt, than he who has never himself felt the force -of such curbs, nor been checked 
by their restraint. How, then, under such circumstances, is religious education to be 
provided for ? Some persons believe that no system of education ought to exist, in which 
the persons who conduct it, do not at the same time communicate religious instruction. 
Others believe that secular instruction may be given by one party, and that religious 
instruction should be communicated by those whose especial province it is to give such 
iMtruction. But however that may be, whether the same or different persons 
are to train up our youth in the knowledge and fear of God; of this there can be no doubts 
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that there is no party in the Province, whose influence is worth considering, that does not 
believe that religious instruction is indispensable, that evcrj system of education is 
imperfect, unless accompanied by training in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
When he considered the advances already made in common school education in this 
Province, the number of competent teachers sent out ft om the Norma] School, and the 
multitude of children receiving instruction, he could not but feel that there is a prospect 
of the realization of that hope which he had long cherished, that there would yet be 
attained in this Province what h^ regarded as perfection in a system of public education 
under public grants. He conceived that the public funds should provide means whereby 
the successful but indigent scholar might be enabled to pass through the successive stages 
of education, until he reached his profession, and there developed the abilities which God 
has given him. (Applause.) That he conceived to be the perfection of national education. — 
which places the humblest man, so far as the prospects of his children are concerned^ 
in a position equal to that of the man of the amplest means. They all knew many, who 
have spnmg from that class, who have done honor to England, and he doubted not, that 
ere his own career was closed, he would have the gratification of seeing some of the same 
class gpracing the highest positions in the Province — who were priginally educated at the 
common schools from the public funds — ^who from the common school proceeded to the 
grammar school, where they also receiv^ free education— and from that were admitted 
to the University, where, by means of the scholarships provided by that institution, they 
qualified themselves for a successful professional career, and by their own ability and 
industry, blessed by the favor of the Almflghty, and fostered by the liberality of the 
Province, enrolled themselves as members of that aristoci^acy of talent and learning, which, 
though it derives no borrowed light ftrom the splendor of ancestry or the dazzle of wealth, 
yet shines with a lustre peculiarly its own, the radiance of those purer and brighter beams 
which emanate from the self-reliance and independence that characterise the man who, 

under God, has been the maker of his own fortune. (Great applause.) 

• 

The Eev. Dr. Eyerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, rose 
amidst applause. He said it had not been his intention to make any observations on the 
present occasion. He felt that it was the duty of others to speak, and it was the province 
of the council to present the result of their joint labours. But as allusions have been 
' made to himself personally, — allusions which laid him under deep obligations, and of which 
he felt himself entirely unworthy, but which could not do otherwise than excite the most 
grateful feelings of the heart, that his humble exertions were so highly approved by those 
whose good opinion was worth his highest ambition to deserve, — he felt called upon to 
make a few explanatory remarks. The Inspector General has observed that he understood 
that certain resolutions were to be proposed, and that all that he was expected to do was 
to move or to second one of these. T^at idea was suggested, but first thoughts are not 
always best, and when they endeavored to reduce the idea to practice, they found it impossible 
to put the resolutions into the hands of those gentlemen whom they desired to address 
the assemblage, imless they brought some expression of praise to the council. They had 
themselves asked certain gentlemen to address the assembly, leaving them to offer such 
remarks as might best agree with their own feelings and judgment. He thought this 
course had been found most proper, and although it had invohed the Inspector General 
in a difficulty he did not anticipate, yet he thought they would all agree that whether 
p^pared or not, or whatever the circumstances in which he comes before the 
publjic, the Hon. Inspector General comes as a man of business, ready for the work 
assigned to him. He was disappointed that one or two gentlemen whose names had b«aa 
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publicly announced, were absent. He bad a promise tbat if health permitted, Sip Allan 
MacNab would be present to take part in the public proceedings, and as he had not arrived 
this afternoon, he (Dr. E.) was painfullv apppehensive tbat indisposition has deprived us of 
his presence, and observations. Although thus sustaining a loss, they had acquired a gain 
which they would all deeply appreciate, in the eloquent address of the President of the 
Toronto University, the Rev. Dr. McCaul. He would only further add in regard to 
matters of detail that they had found it impossible from the limited accomodation of the 
theatre to afford seats for all who desired to be present ; but although they had not been 
able to accomodate all, they had done the best they could. (Applause.) 

This institution stands forth in some respects the personification, or the main spring 
cf that system of public instruction, which has extended its ramifications throughout every 
part of the Province, and he thought the results at which they had arrived would justify 
the delay which has occurred in the commencement of these buildings. Though he had 
given as much attention to the subject as ordinary persons, yet when this task was assigned 
him, he felt entirely unprepared to incur the responsibility of devising and introducing a 
system of public instruction, without further enquiries, and furtlier investigation, and be 
was satisfied but £or these previous enquiries, it would never have arrived at its present 
position. The erection of this building alone is sufficient justification of the course which 
has been pursued. Had he not visited the various formal Schools both in Europe, and 
America, he could not have formed a proper conception of the adjustment of the various 
parts, and the proper arrangements in a stmcture of this description* He felt that the 
allusions which had been made to the taste and skill of Mr. Cumberland, the Architect 
of these buildings, were fully merited ; and he wouM say further, that they never would 
have attained to this state, had it not been for the clear, comprehensive and quick con- 
ceptions which are characteristic of the intellect of the architect. He (Dr. E.) only found 
it necessary from time to time, in submitting the details, to tell him what he wanted, 
when his acute mind instantly seized it, and suggested some convenient mode of carrying 
it into effect. He therefore felt himself under the greatest obligations to the ability 
and cordial co-operation that he had received from the architect of the building — a 
building which will stand as a lasting monument of his taste and skill, as well as of the 
liberality of the Legislatiure which made the grant for its establishment. (Applause.) 
Allusion has been made by the chairman to the establishment of a system of public 
instruction. The first bill was introduced by the chairman himself. Another biU was intro- 
duced two years afterwards by the Inspector General and subsequently another prepared in 
1846 was merely a perfection of that, and the present law is an improvement and extension 
of the previous laws. The first law, however has not been changed ; but the subsequent billfl 
have been merely supplying deficiencies which the progress of the system rendered necessary, 
"While the Inspector General has been pleased to refer in a complimentary manner to 
himself he (Dr. B.) has much pleasure in saying that allhongh he had more to do with 
the Inspector Greneral than any other public man, yet he had never found him refuse any 
proposition that was fairly submitted to him, and the reasons for it satisfactorily explained. 
He would say that from the time he first took charge of this department, he had never 
submitted a measure or application which had not been entertained. He had been assisted 
in every possible way, and to the utmost extent, that each successive government was able 
to assist him. In regard to the estimate origuially made for the establishment of a Normal 
School, and submitted to the Legislature by the Hon. Mr. Draper, it was intended merely 
as an experiment. Mr. Merritt said it was entirely too small for the purpose propoied» 
jBid Mr. Baldwin rose in his place and stated that the flum of £1,500 per annum, was 
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altogether too little. But Mr. Draper, (then Attorney General) said that the estimate 
had been made and he said that he was not prepared to ask a larger sum ; but that when 
a larger sum should be found necessary, a proposition to that effect would be submitted. 
The Normal School up to tl)e present time has been carried on at the original estimate 
made for its support. We h&ve acted upon a small scale at first that the country might 
see the adapation of the system, that upon that ground we might come at a future day and 
ask for a further appropriation. Tliat period has now arrived. We feel it necessary to say 
that in the new buildings we shall require a larger sum for its annual support than we 
have received heretofore. Tliere are some who are in the habit of instituting invidious 
comparisons between Upper Canada and the TJaited States, but he was prepared to meet 
these persons, and would ssy that we are prepared to carry on the Normal School in Upper 
Canada to an extent, and with a comprehensiveness of instruction beyond that which 
exists in the neighbouring State of New York, and at a less expense. The Legislature of 
New York has appropriated $10,000 per annum for the support of their Normal School. 
That includes 90 pupils in the experimental school and two weeks practice of teaching. 
The school is built on one of c!ie streets oi Albany, and surroimded by no grounds what- 
ever. We have grounds to the extent of several acres. We have an acre and a half of a 
botanical garden, half an acre for an experimental fruit and vegetable garden, about two 
acres for agricultural experiments, besides a small arboretum for foreign and domestic 
shrubs, &c. : and we have a Model School with from 4O0 to 500 pupils. We ai*e prepared 
to teach as large a number of pupils as in the State Normal School, in Albany, and we 
have had 140 applications within the last week. We are prepared to conduct all these 
operations $2000 a year less tban they conduct the school at Albany without these appen- 
dages of grounds and Model Schools. He would say that the only instance in which there 
has been an excess of expenditure beyond the original grant was in the erection of this 
building. When you look at the extent of it, and go through the ample school rooms in 
connection with it, and consider that the ground has been levelled and drained, and the 
entire building completed and famished for £17,200, he thought every one would say that 
there is not perhaps so cheap a building on the whole cont-inent of North America. He 
had stated that there was in connection with this institution grounds to illustrate fhe whole 
oourse of instructior. given in the school by the operations carried on in the neighbonrhood 
of the building. Every one will appreciate the additional advantages young persons will 
have in going forth to various parts of the country, so ftr acqu^ted with botany and 
elements of agriculture as to afford useful and entertaining conversation to the agriculturists 
with whom they may associate. The tastes and feeb'ngs and social advantages of the 
country will be advanced by examples of this kind. There is not an Institution in North 
America in which these accompaniments are connected with a Normal School, although 
every writer on the subject has spoken of the great advantages that would result fix)m 
such accompaniments. As to the annual expenditure for the accomplishment of all these 
objects, we shall be able to carry them into effect with the small addition of £500 pep 
annum. He had seen in a pi^r of this city published that morning, that^the Normal 
School has not accomplished the object aimed at. That remark has been made in the 
absence of evidence, and in contradiction of existing fi^t. The Dr. here referred for a 
refutation of the rash and unfounded statement, to the appendix of the last annual report^ 
which contained not speculations or statements of his own, but the statements of local 
superintendents in the various counties, who visited the schools aud were competent to 
judge as to the character and success of teachers. As a further refutation of the state- 
ment to which he had referred, he also aUudBd to tiie greaat dsaund made finr teaohem 
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from the Normal School — remarking that the credit of the admirable instructions given in 
that institution, was due to the ability and diligence of the masters employed, and 
especially to the amiable disposition and high qualifications of the head master. He 
alluded to the facilities of text-books and other things, and said that he could not hare 
accomplished so much, except for the valuable assistance received from those associated 
-with him in the department. He did not therefore take the credit to himself, but wished 
to divide it with those whom he had selected, and who had been appointed, to assist him. 
He said allusion had been made to the religious question. That question he would not 
shrink from. He considered every system of education as worthless, which did not 
recognise as the basis of all human dignity and honor, the Christian reb'gion. (Applause.) 
He would be the last to support an institution of this kind if it did not include provision 
for religious instruction, and he appealed to the past as a proof that the young people have 
felt as much improved in their religious feelings as in their intellectual qualifications. For 
this they were indebted to the clergymen of the several churches with Vhich they were 
connected. The principle acted upon was to ascertain the church to which each pupil 
belonged, and send a list to the respective clergymen of the names of the various parties 
which belong to each. The clergyman attends every Friday afterooon, and the pupils are 
required to attend, and also to appear at least once on Sabbath in the church to wliich 
they belong. The religious improvement of the young people, he believed, had been equal 
to their intellectual improvement. His earnest desire was that the institution, the opening 
of which they were now celebrating, may send forth to various parts of the country a elasa 
of teachers to which he would be proud to look. The Dr., in conclusion alluded to the 
daim which the Normal School had upon the corporation for sidewalks a;nd a proper 
approach to the school. (The Bev. gentleman sat down amidst great applause.) 

The Eev. Mr. Jennings pronounced the benediction, and the proceedings terminated. 



^0. 2. BcsuUs of the first If ear* 8 ciHture of the Normal School Chrounde. 

The objects which these grounds were procured to promote, are thus stated in the 
address delivered by the Chief Superintendent of Schools to His Excellency Lord Elgin, at 
the laying of the comer stone of the buildings, 2d, July, 1851 : 

" The land on which these buildings are in the course of erection, is an entire square, 
consisting of nearly eight acres ; two of which are to be devoted to a botanical garden, 
three to agricultural experiments, and the remainder to the buildings of the institution 
and grounds for the gymnastic exercises of students and pupils. It is thus intended that 
the valuable course of lectures given in the normal school in vegetable physiology and 
agricultural chemistry, shall be practically illustrated in the adjoining grounds." 

Mr. Mundie, a landscape and practical gardener (then resident in Hamilton), was 
selected to prepare and submit a plan of the grounds for these purposes, — ^grounds which, 
in 1850, were partly bog, and abounded in stumps. The operations are, of course, only 
preparatory ; but the first results are very satisfactory. From the report which follows, 
it will be seen that much in the way of agricultural experiment can be done on a small 
scale, and that utility in connection with taste, has been consulted in the external, as well 
as the internal, arrangements of the provincial normal schooL The remarks on the nibjeet 
of dramimg merit the particular attention of fiomers. 
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TososTTO, 25ih October, 1853. 

BST. SlBy 

I have the honor to submit to jou the accompanying report and descriptiye list, 
containing the results obtained from the crops grown on the experimental farm ground 
attached to the normal and model schools, which, together with thirty-seven specimens 
of grains, roots, vegetables, and fruits, I prepared and sent to the secretary of the agricul- 
tural association, for exhibition at their last great annual show, held at Hamilton. 
Judging that you might wish to disseminate, or have it for reference, I enclose a copy of 
my letter to Professor Buckland. 

I might mention, that, from personal observation, this collection of specimen sattraettd 
much attention from a great portion of the visitors. 

I am also very happy in having to report most favorably of the ornamental part of 
the grounds. The shrubs and trees, with very few exoeptions, have all taken very well ; 
and many of them have grown since planted in the spring. 

The grass has done remarkably well, as every one visiting the grounds may see. It is 
now, at this present time, much finer and closer than many a lawn which has been made 
for years. 

The show of annuals and other summer flowers, which ware put in temporarily, until 
the grounds were so fiur finished as to allow of the botanical arrangements, have done well, 
making the grounds gay during the whole season. 

The portion of the grounds on the east side of the building, which has required so 
much filling up, is now very nearly completed, and I will have the widks laid down in it 
this faU. In the spring I shall be able to sow it down and plant it uniformly with the 
other parts of the grounds, after which the permanent botanical arrangement^ as originally 
contemplated, will be proceeded with. 

The following are the reports of the Judges upon the q>ecimen8 sent from the 
schools : 

The Judges on the agricultoial productions in whose class the specimens were enteredt 
•ay: 

^ We have much pleasure in recommending the collection of grains, roots, and vege* 
tables, from the normal school grounds, to favourable notice, and consider tiiem in eveij 
way worthy of the Institution, as also being brought out in a manner well calc u la t ed to 
convey both useful and interesting information." 

The Judges on the horticultural department also noticed them as fidlows : 

'^ A fine collection of grains, roots, and vegetables, with a report, from the normal 
•bhool grounds, highly commendable, as conveying informatioa from experiments.** 

I am, Ac, 

(Signed,) WILLIAM MUNDOL 

The Bev. Dr. BxiBSOir, 

Chief Superintendent of Schoolst 
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lEncloiure,'] 

ToBOVTOy 24dh October^ 1858. 

Begardiiig the tocompaogring thurty-seven specimens of grains, reots, TegetaUeSy and 
finiitSi sent for exUbition firom the experimental fiurm ground attached to the normal sehoel 
at Toronto, I would beg tovtale that thegr are not exhibited for competition, or ibr az^ 
thing yeiy extraordinary in themselves, but with a^iew to e^>lain the experiments which 
have been made, and the results obtained therefrom. The details are more particularly 
described on the cards attached to the various specimens. 

The soil on which the operations are carried on is, with a few slight exoeptioiu 
(lAieh tfe tM^ m ^e iMieriplWii caods,) of ii rery alight sandy ttatne, lyidg on adeep 
bed of blue clay, very tenacious, and gendrafiy aboat «i «fcfage depth t>f fitmithnto^ 
four feet from the sur&ce. In short, the soil was of such a character when we commenced, 
fts, at a didt&iCe 6f twSfity dr thltty miles from a clQr <x town, Would be pronounced poor 
Amdy c^ftinidii, Which Wbifld ti6t p^yfijr cuhiviftion. 

The operations for improving It ^&te CdMimSAcife'd laiit M ; ftto tsUt tftep 'Wtti to 
under drain it; the drains were.put in the average depth of three feet six inchesi and 
twenty-four feet iqmrt The whole was then subtrenched, that is — about one foot of the 
•urfiEMse soil was dug up and thrown forward in trenches, and the under er 'sub-sml waa 
stirred and left in the bottom in its original place : the loosening being about an aveAge 
dej[»tk of twenty iHdieK; and idthmiii^ done with the spoAe, Was raida to«ssemlflB'itfl>-soil 
jdooghiitgws n^affy as poiiiUe ; or iririit mlglit te equally Irell dsne witii tile mh^mSL 
plough, if operating on a large scale. 

In the process of cropping in the spring, the ground generally, got a moderate drees« 
iilg 6f ltfMiU^,'Whtdi dbtttittt^d Of sCbotit t#b.thirds^-!(tilUe'ytt4ttittinte,'ttc^^ 
idr&piiigiB itod dile-irlifh le^hed ittb^tr; i/heM wm^ iztthiidtelf mixed ^atid brciken rxf. 'Btt 
^ttitntity glv'^ Wfl^ v«ri^ KcdtMing to19ie'tiiti]cfebftheeropixittaded, irtdmite ddtaS"^ 
lAfch ^6u]:d be toio f^nt^yTortbis paper. 

On the whole, considering the originally poor atfd'ligttritttttte df the'littkd, ittAlitb 
the great dryness of the, past -summer, the results obtained have been most ■atisfaetory, 
both on the cultivated or frurm portion of the land, and aUo on the portion laid out in 
grass lawn, fruita, flowers, and shrubbery, fully establishing the great benefits to be 
dMVfNl from tiM«r««Aftte(g' ted ^MAMiMi^, MR^MkftQy^^ti li^ ^hdldir m^ Ujing on 
retentive under-strata, as mentioned above. 

It^May Wtaheii'as»eevtaiBty,that tbedeeper the sub^soil 'is moved jpd le ea aned i 
iiwre will Wn prOpovtioAate vetentioavf moistuie in the^ground ; not stagnant aoistiire 
(Aefdrains take'cff that), but a0tJRFe,^fSBetable,gMwri]^ moisture, aoeompanied with an 
equally, growing heat, which the loosening (^ the subfeoil ailowa to. .penetrate to a depth 
which, before the draining and loosening of the soil took place, was impossible ; as then, 
instead of the"^ httf pm^tritt% Driteiil^' AMl^b«d 'tttb'We ' eittCfa, WbenMt^Maft Murish 
liia eropa at the voot^ where they moet-wanted it, the hot sun having only the shaUow 
eurfaoeaoiltoactupontiv^ul^buznf^all^Qgetatidntoa^y d^^ plough 

had stirred- And that surfiuM soil b^cofliing completely dried up, "would idtfaiately 
radiate or throw off a great portion of the beit]»itl|p already too much heated atmosphere^ 
proJktfrig-IBit MoHMflinvid drynepp vhiih is so disagreeable to the animal functions, 
and, of course, may be fairly presumed to be no leas so to the vegetative. 

In analysing the above, it seems to stand thua-ytMM kfig.ialKie ioiLM flrtdhBilrt, 
and untrendied or Bubrsoiled, the heat penetrates but aveiyshdrt^iititfee'ilttoit; eon- 
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Mqueotiyv Hm drying up cf thafa noall posticai i« qo oosoj^bte^ tis^tc ffUfK^wtian from thf 
moist bottom soiL almost maset. And vhat little •▼i^rat^oa tber^ 9)oj b^, is so quickly 
dried up by the half roasted seil, as to be of y^cy little atiul to tb^ growing eropc^ On 
ihe other bandy when Ae hund i^ drained and sfubHBeiled, then th^ i»Mitnf^ifGfm a greater 
4f|^h» will be eaeouraged oi; dmwu to the sutCm^ by Aq ii^u^i^ oj? th^ aeon's heat, a&4 
ia ioming up through the deepen mi lower soil, irII be caught QV i^bs<n!M and, aiit might 
be termed, held in solution by the soil, ready to act in the most beneficial vi^i^eir upon 
Tieffletion. 

Knally, allow me to reeapitukfai the tfim^at of the above m one sosgia paragraph. 

niedrains draw anray all ftagnant moisture: lub^oiliiig loosena the under soily and 
allowa this atagnant moistave to run tp the draina, id a^ova the voota of the crops to 
penetrate to » greater deptb^ it aUowt the sipi'a beat tp wi^rin mi moisten the soil ap 
above described, it allows the atmosphere to circi|}ate la ti|e seal, pnrifyijig imd sweetening 
the whole^-4he same ae good yenitflatiuw dpee opi homiea. And wbea a)l these advantagef 
are brought to bear upon the land, it will not require ^oj grei^t st^wtch of im^gixiation to 
•uticipi^ whet the reeulta wiU be with reject to tho erops. Wb^, tbmi, may tlip 
results be with respect to the health and. aelublA^ of Ae eUviN^P Why, wb^re these 
improve mant s Wd eztensi?dy cevried o^t» tte ebaskoes of gmevel good and vigorous health 
will be increased in a twenty-fold ratio. And beix^ apsured of these very great benefits, 
both to the heeltb eCtiie dimate aod the pvoda^QtimeQeei qf the eoil, it behpvee ^eiy or^ 
having a piece of land to improvei to be up and doj|ig» bftginning with a little^ and that 
little once wdl doiie9 will aasiat in dovig moia, until, in a very few yearsi those who nov 
begin in a right spirit will see it to be so much to their own ^ltereet, vpL 9Y&ej pomt of 
view, that they will eensider a eertain portion of fuch im^^yementa eveiy season ip 
necessary as the common ploughing of their land- -And thqn no great feajp but neighbor 
v% felbHRr neighbor in doing the aw^ thjmg, if i> intefieata them. Thegr mv then spiftlj 
say good bye to fever and ague, rheuma^sjsa, 4c^ and good l>ya to bucntmp grase fields, 

mrted wh^ apd myay olftierdinwbaiplM oei^eqnent on en unnoprpyed 9tato of the landf 

To you, sir, individually, it would be preenmptien te write the abowe ; but to you as 

tto madbm of addraaajing the wnociiitifn «i4 ^ pnUip nt }aige I ha^e addiwied i^ 

And now, trusting thnt theinjheiest of the subject may be an exenae for tnapfuning 
upon yon at audi length, I ahe)i pnooeed to gim yen tlia reeolt of the various esopa fti 
detail, of which tiie artiqlea sent far eriiibitien tme fair spivimens, 

91ie ftnowing is eoUeeted from the deeeriptrve card, attached tp the specimens^— 
Barley No. 1, sownMay21st, at theraiteof lOush^eeedperacre; produce, at tiie rate 

of 55 buehds per aere ; weig^ per bushel, 61 lbs. Soillig^. 
No. 2, sown May Mth, at the rate of 2| burfi^ seed per acre ; produce at the rote of 88 

bushels per acre ; weight, per busli^ 62 lbs. €k)il very light. 
No. 8, sown May 26th, at the rate of 2 bushds seed per acre; produce, at the rate of 52i 

bnshelB per acre ; w^ht, per pudiel, 61 lbs. Soil sandy. 
No. 4, sown May 19th, at the rate of 1| bu^el seed per aoie ; produce, at tiie rate of 58 

bushels per aere ; wieigfa*, per bushel, 61 lbs. Sandy so3. 
No. 5, sown May Idth, at 4ia rate of U buAd seed per aere ; prednoe, at the rate of 86 

bodMlaperaove; arrigfat,perlraidiel,68]bB. Soflligfat 

^b«0--The barley arM att of ona land, bat aownnt dtfeientihiah^^ 
wm^m ttat tk0 6b»y wighii ibaar ihn WgloMt pste Aafe at wee papihla f 
it np tOw ... 
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Canadian White Oats, sown May 2l8t, at the rate of 2\ bushels per acre ; produce, at the 
rate of 77 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 38 lbs. Soil, black deposit. 

Canadian Black Oats, sown May 21st, at the rate of 2^ bushels per acre ; produce at the 
rate of 74i bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 33^ lbs. Soil, vegetable deposit. 

Eildrummy Oats, imported, sown May 2(H;h, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre ; produce, 
at the rate of 60 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 36 lbs. Soil, black deposit, 
with sand. 

Scotch Barley Oats, imported, sown May 20th, attherateof2i bushels per acre ; produce, 
at the rate of 58 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 35 lbs. Soil, black deposit. 

Sandwich Oats, imported, sown May 20th, at the rate of 2^ bushels per acre ; produce, at 
at the rate of 66i bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 34 lbs. Soil, black deposit. 

Com, Early White, sown May 27th, 3 feet square apart in hills, 3 seeds ; produce, at the 

rate of 10 tons per acre. Sandy soil. 
Com, Sweet, sown 27th May, 3 feet by 2 feet, in lines ; single seeds ; produce, at the rate 

of 9i tons per acre. Light soil. 
Com, Large Yellow, sown May 27th, 3 feet square, apart, in hills, 3 seeds ; produce at 

the rate of 12^ tons per acre. Light soil. 
Com, Tuscarora, sown May 27th, 3 feet by 2 feet, in lines, single seeds ; produce at the 

rate of 11 tons per acre. Sandy soil. 
Cabbages, Bed Dutch, planted 17th June, 2\ feet square apart ; produce, at the rate of 

23 tons per acre. Light soil, mixed with black deposit. 
Cabbages, Bergen, planted June 17th, 3 feet square apart ; produce, at the rate of 201 

tons per acre. Soil same as last. 
Cabbages, St. Dennis, planted June 17th, 3 feet apart each way ; produce, at the rate of 

42 tons per acre. Soil, light black and sand. 
Cabbages, Flat Dutch, planted June 17th, 3 feet square apart ; produce at the rate of 20 

tons per acre. Soil, sand and black deposit. 
Cabbages, Savoy, planted June 17th, 3 feet square apart ; produce at the rate of 29 tons 

per acre. Soil, black deposit and sand. 

Potatoes, Early Ash Leaved Elidney, planted May 9th, 3 feet square apart in hills, 8 aeeds ; 

produce, at the rate of 144 bushels per acre. Soil, very light. 
Potatoes, Mechanics, planted May 10th, in lines 2^ feet apart, single sets 1 foot apart in 

the line ; produce, at the rate of 260 bushels per acre. Soil, light sand. 
Potatoes, Early June's, planted May 9th, 3 feet square apart, in hills, 8 seeds; produce, 

at the rate of 184 bushels per acre. Soil light. 
Potatoes, Flat Pink Eyes, planted May 12th, in lines 2\ feet apart, single sets 1 foot 

apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 380 bushels per acre. Sandy soil. 
Potatoes, Irish Cups, planted May 12th, in lines 2\ apart, single sets 1 foot apart in the 

line ; produce, at the rate of 410 bushels per acre. Light soil. 

Potatoes, Bound Pink Eyes, planted May 13th, in lines 2 feet apart, single sets 1 foot 
apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 300 bushels per acre. Sandy soil. 

Potatoes, Early Begents, planted May 9th, in lines 2\ feet apart, single sets 1 foot 8 
inches apart in line ; produce, at the rate of 304 bushels per acre. Light soil. 

Carrot, Early Dutch, Horn, sown May 7th, lines 2 feet qpart, thinned to 6 inches in line: 
weight of produce, at the rate of 81i tons per acre. San^ soiL 

Owrot^ Altingham, sown May 7th, lines 2i feet apart ; thinned to 6 iaoiiei in line ;wei|^ 
ofproduoe, attheratecf 86tonsper aere. UghtsoiL 
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Carrots, White Field, sown May 7th, line 3 three feet apart, thinned to 8 inches in the 

line ; weight of produce, at the rate of 43} tons per acre. Light soil. 
Blood Beet, sown 'Maj 7th, lines 8i feet apart, thinned to 8 inches, in lines ; produce, at 

the rate of 42} tons per acre. Soil, light sand and hlack deposit. 
Mangel Wurzel, sown May 7th, lines three feet apart, thinned to 9 inches in lines produce 

at the rate of 55 tons per acre. Soil light, mixed with deposit. 
Sugar Beet, sown May 7th, lines 2} feet apart, thinned to 9 inches in line ; produce, at 

the rate of 28} tons per acre. Soil light, mixed with deposit. 
Dutch Parsnip, sown May 7th, lines 2} feet apart, thinned to seven inches in lines ; pro- 
duce, at the rate of 20 tons per acre. Soil sandy. 
Nutmeg Melon, sown May 10th, in open air, about from 10 to 12 fruit to each plant ; 

average weight of fruit, 6 lbs. 
Citron Oourd, a promiscuous plant in a border, which produced 104 fruit of the finest I 

ever saw ; weight of the whole, 754 lbs, on a single plant. 
Double Husk Indian Com, grows most luxuriantly, and bears an ordinary crop of ears, 

adapted for cold, late districts, as it comes from the mountain country. 
Ditto, Hybrid of the same, with a common yellow com. Seeds much larger, and in eveij 

way improved, yet retaining enough of the husk for protection. 

The most general observation to be noticed in the foregoing details is, that, almost in 
every instance, thin sowing and wide planting produced the greatest quantity and best 
samples of all the crops, and when there is good cultivation, that principle may be carried 
out in almost every instance with success, as it allows the soil to be more freely stirred 
and cultivated, which cannot be over done, in that it acts in the same manner as rubbing 
or brushing does to some people who do not take much exercise. 

The above I certify to be as nearly correct as calculation and the size of the portions 
eoltivated will admit. 

I have, Ac, 

(Signed,) WILLIAM MUNDIB, 

Superintendent^ Normal School Grounde. 
Professor Bucklaitd, 

Secretary, Piovineial Agricultural Association* 



JVb. 8. Terme of AdnUeeion UUo the Kormdl School, Toronto; adopted hg the OoymeUtf 
Public Inetruetion for Upper Canada, on the 28 J day of Jubf, 1851, and revised on the 
2d day of July, 1853. 

The Council of Public Instruction, anxious to adopt such measures as appear best 
calculated to render the training of the Normal School as thorough as possible, and to 
diffuse its advantages over every county in Upper Canada as equally and as widely as 
possible, adopts the following regulations in regard to the duration of the future Sessions 
of the Normal School, and the mode and terms of admitting and facilitating the attendance 
of students at that Institution. 

Ordered I. That the semi-annual sessions of the Normal School shall commence on 
the 15th day of May and the 15th day of November of each year [and if those fidl upon 
Smiday, the day following], and oootinue for a period of five months eaoh— to be eonelnded 
by a publie examination and followed 1^ a vaeation of ea# moiktlL 
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n. That no male stud^t shallbe admitted vndar eightaeii yaart of age, nor •Anale 
Btudent under the age of sixteen years. [2] — Those admitted most prodooe a certificate 
of good moral character, dated at l^aet within tiiree months of its preseniatMm, and signed 
by the clergyman or minister of the religions persuasion with which th^ are eonnacted ; 
[8]--Tbey must be able to read and write intelligibly, and be acquainted with the ijmpb 
rules of arithmetic, and with the elements of geogn^hy and English grammir : [4]-^They 
must sign a declaration of their intention to devote themselyee to the ppotesioQ «f 
school-teaching, and that their objeot in coming to the Nomal fikdiool is to qnaliff them* 
selfes better for the important duties of tbsil profession. 

m. That upon these conditions, candidates for school-teaebing shall be admitteA ^ 
the advantages of the Institution without any charge, either for tuitionf th^ use of the 
Library, or &r the books which they may be required to use in the school. 

lY. That the teachers-in-training shall board and lodge in the city, in such honsea 
mi undar such regulations as are approved of by the Council of Public Instruction. 

y. That a sum at the rate of five shillings per week (payable at the end of the sftsiim) 
will be allowed to all teachers-in-training during the second session---the course of in- 
struction extending over two sessions ; also, to those teadbers-in-training who, at tiie end 
of the first session, shall be entitled to first-dass Provincial certificates. 

VI. That all candidates for admission into the Normal School must present themsslvei 
during the first week of the session, otherwise they cannot be admitted ; and their eontt 
nuance in the school is conditional upon their ffligence, progress, and observanoe of thi 
general regulations prescribed by this CounciL 

Vn. That all commimications be addressed to the Beverend Xht. Bfsrioq^ Chiif 
Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 

By order of die Council of FnhKe Instruction for TTpper Canada. 

(Signed; J. aEOBftS BOD&af% 

JBiOSfnisy ^mtrttf €K ^« 7. 
Enxro^Tiov Omoi, 

Toronto, 2d Jt^y 1853. 

N.B.— Board and lodging^ Ibr students, may be obtainedi it the hou«ee afprowsd fef 
fbe Council of Public Instruction, at from 8s. 9d. to I2s. 6d. per week. 



2^. 4. Qeneral SuUm and XeffulaHotu to he obtmved in the Normal Sakool, pnmrikai%$ 
Oe Ooumdl of PuUie InHmaHon^or Upper Omada, on tho 17ti Nommtmry 1658. 

1. An the Teachers-in-traming are required to assemble in the Kormal School every 
morning at the appointed hour, when the roll will be called, ^M?f ^ any person fi>f1iTig to 
answer to his or her name will be called upon to explain the cause of such irregularity, ani 
the explanation, if not deemed satisiiEictoiy, will be submitted to the considet^tioo ^f the 
(Thief Superintendent of Schools. 

a. Any one oonpellisd by eiekaesik or 4)«her wNSfoiMdi iMfiii^ 
or herself wiU be required to fcfgeid a wiittea eijilMistiwI i» 
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8. Tbe Tfi£di(eito*inHtraiiiixig ffaflll board and lodge in ilM oity, in euch houseft and 
Midiy mMsb regulatioBa ss are approyed of Iqr the Ooimoil of Publie Inttruetion. 



4. 'Bacli Teacher-in-traming is required, erery Friday afternoon, from three to fow 
o'clock, pilnctuaUj to attend the dasses for Beparate religions instruction by the dergymaa 
oTthe rdigiouB persuasion to which he or she respectively belongs. Any studeiits absent* 
ing themstlves from these exercises will be required to forward a written explanation 6t 
such absence. 

5. The Teachers-in-training aM«i|Mted 4o lead «vdai^iaidfegalarli?6s» ^ beta 
tbsir ireqpective iodgii^ga evecy night bafose kalfipoii sum tt'doak pjl, and to attand.their 
respectiye phces of worship with strict regularity. Any impsoprietiiM of cooduot will b% 
brought under the special notice of the Chief Siy>erintendent of Schools. 

«. -It is tutiM^dled that aU the teacben win oonfima ftrifefty to Ae sppouytefl hours, 
aonduct themselves with decorum and propriety, not merely when on the premises, but 
tAflU coming to «iid kavdng tben.; avid attend <ay«AiUy to the studies risBffked out for 
fbrir instruction. 

By (ffflerdf ihe C<nniB&T>f^Pdl)He tnitraetionifor tapper Canada 

<Signe4) J. a£QSGE HQD0XKB, 

Seoordinff Clerk, C P,l. 
SsvoATioK OnrijCiB, 

Toronto, "VHd 2VM»iter, 1BS2. 



Jb^«. 7km§^ ■*iiiiiBia *i*s Urn JUhwmi Jbumk JBMd gsfaefe^iimwi— iutfwi wUk 
ike Normal SikoAs tOtfM iy tfa Cmmml^f »ilElw ^brnhmiim fir Ugpet OmmOt^ 
^itk$Wlh4hr^tkkH^, IftW. 



1. The admission fee to tiie male or fiamaib Kadel School .shall be serenpenee half- 
penny per wedi £areaeh^^iL This indudas tuition, the use of text-books, stationery, 
eofj-baoh^ Ac {Che'fte to be punctually paid every Monday morning in advance, other- 
wise the pupil cannot be admitted. 



2. The names of those children, whose parents or guardians are desirous of obtaining 



names are entered, provided no circumstanoes take place to render it necessary to deviate 
from that course* s 

, |f3.-^(iurenis and gqaMBaas wfll ^ well to bear in nind, that children, who have l^^m esgiplled 

* 
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4. Thej will also be required to present themselyes neat and dean in their persons 
and dress. Parents and guardians are recommended to provide those of their children who 
attend the schools with a pair of slippers each — ^particularly in wet and disagreeable 
weather. 

5. When compelled bj sickness or other unavoidable .necessity, to be absent from 
school, a written or verbal explanation on the part of the parent or guardian will be 
necessary. 

6. The name of any pupil, absent for one week, without such explanation having been 
made, will be struck off the roll without further inquiry. 

7. Any pupil being absent from the school during any part of the day, withmil a 
Mtisfitctory explanation, will be at once dismissed. 

OEITERALLT. 

8. The pupils will be required to be attentive, quiet, orderly, and respectful in the 
school. 

9. To call no ill names, use no bad words, tell no tales one of another, and avoid all 

quarrelling, strife, and contention. 

10. To come to school and go home in an orderly manner — ^to avoid all wicked com* 
panions and strive to maintain a good character. 

11. To be kind to all men, and never mock lame, blind, or deformed persons. 

12. To be kind to dumb animals, and never ill use them — ^for they are Gt)d*s cre atnr sit 
18. To be obedient to parents and friends, and to all persons in authority. 

14. To behave with reverence in all places set apart for the public worship of Ghod* 

15. To speak the truth on all occasions. 

16. And, as the mode of government adopted in the institution is based upon Vmilfi^^ 
and affection, it is expected that the pupils will exhibit a corresponding demeanor, by 
being respectful and obedient to their teachers, and kind and coneiliatoiy to each other- 
avoiding all quarrelling and games likely to excite ill*feeling and discord. 

17. And lastly, — Children, be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another. 

By order of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 

(Signed) J. GEOBaE HODaiNS^ 

SeoarUng Clerk, C. P. L 
EnxroATioir Omcs, 

Toronto, 22 November, 1852. 



JVb. 6. Freemeial Ceri\fieatee of Quatifieatien granted ly the Chief Stfermtendeaj ff 

• Schoole. 

LSPARTXBNT OF PUBLIC DfSTRVCTION FOR UPPER CANAlhL 

£]>uoi.Tioir Omcs, Toronto, ISth Ocklber, 18581 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools, under the authority of the Upper .Canada soiiodl 
act of 1850, has granted the undermentioned students of the Normal school. Provincial 
certificates of qualification as common school teachers in any part of Upper Canada. * 

The section of the school act of 1850 (which has not hitherto been acted uponX ^^n^ 
tU aatbority of which these cerlifleatea are granted, u aa foUom 
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XLIY. And be it «iiMled, Ibttiilf aonj $»A flt^U b^ lawful for tins Chief ^uponnten 
dent of Schools, en the recomifiendatioA of the teacheKs ip the Non^iil School, to gire to 
any teacher of common ecdioola a certificate ef qiMd^eatipn^ which shall he valid in anj pact 
of Upper Canada, nntdi revoked according to h»f : Provided always, that np such certificate 
shall be given to any pemon vho efaaU not have been aetadent in tiie Normal 9ohooL 

The certificates are divided into three classes^ in accordance with the prognuony) 
prescribed by th^ Gomieii Bf Public Instructien, aa cebtained in the general regulatiooa, 
and aeoording to wbieh all teachers in Upper Canada atfe required to be OKiunined and 
classified. The first aadseeondelasses are vaiUd untfctl mroked^ and the thirddaasfer one year. 

[N.B.— Each certificsate is numbered and recorded in the register of the Deparhneut 
in the following order ; but the order does Hot indicate fmy distinction of nierit in the 
teachers :] 

Ghranted at the dose of the Ninth Session, 1852-185^. Dated ISth June, 1858. 



riBST CLi.S8. 

1. Archibald McCallum* 

2. John H. Sangster. 

8. Sampson Paul Bobixuu 

4. Dorcas Clark. 

$. Catharine Johnson. 

6. Anna Mills SCorrison* 

7. Marie B. Toof. 

8. Huldah L. Whitcomb. 

9. Alexander Martin. 

10. Warren Bock. 

11. Benjamin Charlton. 



fiscoirD otJLSS — (Gmiinued). thibd class — {Cbntmued). 
$6. Elizabeth B. Bobins<4i. 48. Charity Anne Yanalstiiie. 



i7. Jennette Qray FoKter. 
^8. Jane Smith. 
29. Bose Sawders. 

80. Eliza Barber. 

81. Minnie Bobeiti^ii, 

82. Anne Siggins. 

83. Bmily M. Clark. 

84. Lydi^ L. Hag^. 



49. Elvira Wilson. 
80. Caroline Lemon. 

51. Mary Stuart. 

52. Annie C. Hume. 

53. Pamelia WOson. 

• 

54. Charfotte Sophia Bhmtlt. 

55. Esther Wilson. 
66. Mary Simmons. 



85. Elizabeth Maria Magan. 57. ElizanaYanabtine. 



86. Amanda Widkee. 

87. Eliza J. Parhmd. 



12. Samuel Bathwell. 

13. HenryT.B.deScudamore. 88. Azubah Hagar. 

14. William Warren Trull. 89. Melissa Smith. 

15. GriAn Patrick Lanon. 

16. Patrick O'Brien. 

SECOKD CLASS. 

17. William Taylor Boyd. 

18. Bobert Archd. Campb«U. 44. EmOy Bice. 
JjB. John Simmoos. 
^. William VardoiL 



58. Margaret Buyers. 

59. Anne J. Quinn. 

60. James D. Trousdale. 

61. Daniel L. Simmons. 
82. Biehaid Jones« 



40. Phobbe Louiaa Shaipr 

41. ChiJatite Aiaie "Bfiis^dsj. 63. Charles Minchin. 
42v ]^cn Psm^. 64^ A^ng^ McDiarmid. 
43, Elizabeth Bell. . 65. Frederick Felker. 

66. John Campbell. 
45* ]!^fartha Hoig. 67. William Henry King. 

THnp ciaaq. 68. Edward Pew. 

[Certificates in this class are 69. William Freeman, 
vt^id until Ut July^ 1854, 70. Alexander Mackenzie, 
a^d no longer.] 71. Charles Howe. 

46. Edward J. B. ^urry. 72. Frederick H. S. Pritchard. 

47. Anne Caldwell. 

Granted at the clvM»e of the Tenth Sessicnii 1868. Dated 18th October, 1858. 

viBSi OL^as. irissT CLAa»^(Cbit^i«Me^). . first class — {Otmlinued). 

f8. Michael Joseph Kelly 77. William Smith- 

(granted during the Session) 78. George Murray. 

74. John Gilmore MalfoloL 7d^ Abraham W. IfikwdfT- 

75. LacUasi Kennedy. 9Q* B^nml A^biW' 

76. Bobert McG^. 81. Lydia Louisa IffQfUu 



%1. Niel HcTaggart. 
22. Fradcis Bae. 
28. John Clarke. 

24. John Elson. 

25. Anna Flemming. 



82. Msry McCracken. 
88. Lydia Anne Appletoi^ 

84. liliiQabeth GoQte. 

85. Jane Foster. 



other towns, and tbat in Boston it was determined to allow, for ever, £50 a year to the 
master, with a house, and £30 to an usher. But, thus far only, the individual towns had 
acted. In 1647, however, the Cokmial-AsseiiAly ef Massachusetts made provision, by 
law, that every town in which there were fifty families, should keep a free school, in which 
r&ading and writing could be taught ; and every town where there wei« one bundrBd 
families should keep a school where youth oould be prepared in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, for the college or universiiy, which, in 1638, had been established by the same 
authority at Cambridge. In 1656 and 1672 the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven 
enacted similar laws; and from this time the system tgread with the extending population 
tf that paki of Amerie% until it became one of its settled and prominent ckaracteriatic8» 
and has so ooutinued to the present day." * 

I willttowpreaent tbeehamoterof this i^atem in tie words of those who best unde^ 
Itand it. Tbat great American statemnaA, Daniri Webster, received his early training u^ 
a free school, and stated, on one occasieo, that had he as many children as old Priam 
tumaelf, he would seoid them aU to tbe free soboeL Mr. Webster, ia his published opeebh 
on the o(Hiatitation of Maesaohuaettis^ expreeaes. himself oa the free school system va the 
£sQowing words :«— 

^ In this partieulari New England may be allowed to daim, t think, a merit of peco* 
Mar chameter. She early adopted and has constantly maintained the principle» that it is 
the undoubted right, and the bouaden duty of government^ to provide for the instruction 
of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to <4iance> or to charity, we secure by law. 
For the purpose of public instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion 
to his property, and we look not to the question, wheth^ he himself faave^ or ha^e not, 
children to be benefitted by the education for which he paya. We regard it ae a wise 
and liberal sjrstem of policy, by which property, and the peace of society are secured 
We seek to prevent, in some measui^, the extension of the p^ud code, by inspiring a 
Salntary and conservative principle of virtue and knowledge in an eariy age. We hope to 
cmcite a feeling of respectibiiity and a sense of charactar, by enlarging the eapaeify, and 
{neveaaing the sphere of intellectuid enjoyttent^ By general instmetion, we mA, aa fla 
aa possible, to purify the whole moral iAmoaphete ; to keep good sentifnents uppermoati 
luid to tarn tiie strong current of feeling and opMon, as well as the eensuree of Ae Um^ 
and t/he denunciations of reSgion, agamM; iifttaiirtllliy and erii6e. We hope fcr a Hmaitf 
b^ond the law, and ab^ve the law, in the p#e^aKeiiee of enlight^ed and weU^pritMipbd 
Itteral sentiment. We hope to contbiue, iekd pi<elobg the time, when, in the rifiagea mi 
fiurmhouses of New England, there may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doetik And 
kiowing HtM our goremment rests ittreotly Ott the pal^ will^ that we mi^ preaefte it^ 
we toidesiror to give a safe and prcyper direction to that public wfll. We do not, Indiei^ 
ttepeet dl men to be phaosophers tft nMmm0n\ bwt we oonftdently IMst, and our ettpeot^ 
ititfn of the doratioti «f atxt system of goi^enMaeM mils <m tiMvt tru*t| tAAit by tiia difth 
iiim of general knowledge, and ||t>od and' virtwua nen^teintftsi the pcSltiod ftibrie mi^U 
ieenre, as weU against^^open videnee ttid OrMhrdw, M egainsi Ibe elsrw b«t sttto ttiW 
ttbiing of licentiousness." 

The Honorable Bdwunl SvenetlM-Iate FMeid^tttof Hai*tMd UmteTttty, late Qo¥tM!ft 
ef tiw State of Mttsachusstts, And late Ameriean A«ibassad^ to England-^fettsoAs as 
fidlows, in his Address on the " Advantage of Useful Knowledge to Working MeH :'•— 

''iniink of the inestimable go6d'<M>i&lbrred^lifdl SMceeditfg geneMaeils hf the eariy 
ieMervof Aanericn, wto fiMt eeHabUhMltto system of jMiHid'SoluMdfti afhtM ittMHsMitt 
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lefbre Imown in the wodcL Th^ro were schools and colleges supported bj firnds which 
had been bequeathed by charitable individuals ; and in oonsequence, most of the coBunon- 
schools of this kind in Burope were regarded as establishments for the poor. So deep-^ 
looted is this idea, that when I have been applied for information as to our pubHc sehoola 
from those pai^s where no such system exists, I have frequently found it hard to obtain 
credit, when I have declared that there was nothing disreputable in the public opinion 
here, in sending children to schools supported at the public charge. The idea of free 
■diools for the whole people^ when it first crossed the minds of our forefathers, was entirely 
original ; but how much of the -prosperity and happiness of their children and posterity 
has flowed from this living spring of public intelligence !" 

The following extracts from the Annual School Beports of 1S47 and 1648» prepaced 
hy the Secretaary of the Massachusetts Board of Bducation^ deserve special attention, as- 
well for the beauty of their language, as for the nobleness of the sentiments which tiiqr 
express : — 

"The present year (1M7) completes the second century since the firee schools of 
Massachusetts were first established. In 1647, when a few scattered and feeble settle^ 
menbi, almost buried in the depths of the forests^ were all that constituted the cokny <i£ 
Msaaachusetts; when the entire popiUation consisted of twenty-one thousand souls; 
when the external means of the yople were small, their dwellings humble, and their ittU 
ment and subsistence scanty and homely ; when the whole valuation of all the colooial cerates, 
both public and private, would hardly equal the inventory of many a private individual si, 
the present day ; when the fierce eye of the savage was nightly seen glaring firom the ed^ 
of the surrounding wilderness, and no defence or succoiu* was at hand, it was then, amid- 
all these privations and dangers, that the Pilgrim Fathers conceived the magnificent idea of 
%free and universal education for the people; and, amid all their poverty, they stinted- 
tiiemselves to a still scantier pittance ; amid all their toils, they imposed upon themselves 
still mora burdensome labors ; amid all their perils, they braved still ^greater dangers, thal^ 
tiiey might find the time and the means to reduce their grand conception to practice. 
Two divine ideas fiUed their great hearts^— their duty to God and to posterity. For the 
one tiiey built the church ; for the other, they opened the school. Beligion and know^ 
ledge 1 — ^two attributes of the same glorious and eternal truth — and that truth, the onlj^ 
one on which immortal or mortal happiness can be securdy founded. 

" As an innovation upon all pre-existing policy and usages, the establishment of fre# 
schools was the boldest ever promulgated since the commencement of the Christian era. 
MB4k fteory, it eould hsive been refhted and silenced by a more farmidable aMiy of argu* 
Bunt and experieaea than was ever marshalled against any other dpiniou of human elrigtoc^ 
Bol time has ratified its soundness. Two centuries now proclaim it tb be is wise tf» ib 
IMS' eattvageeiis, as beneficent as it was^ disinterested. It was one of those grand menttf 
end mend experiments whose eSmsU cannot be determined in a single generation^ B«ir 
MW| aisoarding to the manner in which human life is completed, we are the sixth generic 
tion from its £rander% and have we not reason to be grateful both to Qei and Aan feritis 
ttummbeted blessings ? The sincerity of our gratitude muet be tested l^ our eflbrta to> 
perpetuate and improve what they estaUiahed." — (Tenth annual ' Beport to the Boerd of 
Bdncacian, for 1847rpp. 107, 106.) 

^The Massachusetts School System represents favorably the ^fitem ef att tto» 
]re# England Staiesi Ncft (me of them has an eiement of piosperity or of pefussMnee^ 
efeeourity Itgsiinst deeay witiiin, op tiie invasion ef its xigbte frosa witbsul;^ wkMi-emi^ 

QiuihmtlKfam tkafrjSriehpd siM»iM>»<ini t ained i tt4 »e sy » iilsdi 4to 
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cation by pftrentai pride or indifSerence ; the other class of than are educated as paapeca 
or as ragged scholars. Is it not likely that children educated under this oharacttr» wiU 
imbibe the spirit of it ? If we would wish them to feel and act, and rely upon themsolTiMl 
as freemen when they grow up to manhood, let them be educated in that spirit whAo 
young. Such is the spirit of the free school system. It banishes ihe very idea of paur 
perism from the schooL No child comes there by sufferance ; but every one comes thev0 
by the ground of right. The poor man as well as the rich man pays for the sij^port of 
the school according to his means ; and the right of his son to the ediool is thus as legA 
as that of the rich man's son. It is true, the poor man does not pay as large a tax in tiM 
abstract as his rich neighbour ; but titat does not the less entitle him to the protectiiA sf 
the law ; nor should it less entitle him to the advantages provided by law for the educa* 
tion of his children. The grovelling and slavish spirit of pauperism becomes extinct in 
the atmosphere of the free school. Pauperism and poor laws are unknown in free school 
countries ; and a system of free schools would in less thfui half a eentuiy, supersede iheiy 
necessity in any country. 

6. The system of free schools makes the best provision and furnishes the sferoQgest 
inducements for the education of every youth in each school section of the land. To coiA* 
pel the education of the children by the terror of legal pains and penaltiei, is at variaMi 
with my ideas of the true method of promoting universal educatioa ; bat to place beGnv 
parents th«» starongest motives for educating their diildren, and to provide the best Ugiiir 
ties for that purpose, is alike the dictate of sound policy and Christba patriotisvL The 
quarterly rate-bill system holds out an inducement and temptation to a parent to keq^ Ids 
child from the school. The par^it's temptation and diflSculty is increaaed in pnoportiot 
to the number of childr^i he has to educate. The rate*bill is always Bu£Boient to tempt 
the indifferent parent to keep his child or children frt>m the school ; it oAen oompek the 
poor man to do so, or else to get them educated as paupers. In proportion to the sosali^ 
ness of the school will be the largeness of the rate-bill on each of the few supporters of 
it, in order to make up the salary of the teachor ; and as the school diminishes in pupils 
will the rate-bill increase on those that remain. The withdrawment of every popil fkom 
the school lessens the resources of the trustees to f^ilfil their engagement with the teadiei^ 
and increases the temptation to others to remove their children also. Thtts sie truateaa 
often embarrassed and perplexed — ^teachers deprived of the just fruits of their labonrs^^ 
good teachers retiring and poor ones substituted — schools often closed, and hundreds and 
thousands of children left without school instruction of any kind. T^ow, the free echool 
system of supporting schools puts an end to most of these evils. A rate being imposed 
upon each inhabitant of a school section according to his means, proviron is at once made 
for the education of every child in such section. Every parent feels that having paid Us 
school-rate — whether little or much, — ^he has paid what the law requires for that year^ 
common school education of all his children, and that they are all entitled by law to the 
benefits of the school. However poor a man may be, having paid what the law reqwres, 
he can claim the education of his children as a legal right, and not supplicate it as acringe* 
ing beggar. His children go to school, not in the character and spirit of ragged paupsf- 
ism, but in the ennobling spirit of conscious right, and on equal vantage ground with 
others. Each parent, feeling that he has paid for the education of his children, naturally 
desires that he may have the benefit of it. While, therefore, the monthly rate-bill per 
pupil is a temptation to each parent to keep his children from the school, the aBDUil 
school-rate upon property furnishes each parent with a corvSaponding induoemiot ta aasid 
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his children to Bchool — ^reliering trustees at the same time firom all fear and unceiteinty 
as to the means of providing for the teacher's salary. It is not, therefore, surprising to 
find that wherever the free school system has beenlriedin Upper Canada or elsewhere, the 
attendance of pupils at school has increased from filly to three hundred per cent. The 
fifualities thus provided for the education of each child in a school section, will leave the 
ignorant, careless, or unnatural parent without excuse fonthe educational neglect of his 
children. The finger of universal reproof and scorn pointed at him, will soon prove more 
powerful than statute law, and, without infringing any individual right, will morally com- 
pel him, in connection with higher considerations, to send his children to school. This 
system of "compulsory education," I wish to see everywhere in operation — the compulsion 
of provisbn for the universal education of children — ^the compulsion of their universal 
right to be educated — ^the compulsion of universal interest in the school — ^the compulsion 
of universal concentrated opinion in behalf of the education of every child in the land. 
Under such a system, in the course of ten years, an uneducated Canadian youth would be 
a monstrous phenomenon. 

6. The system of free schools may also be commended upon the ground of its ten- 
dency to promote unity and mutual affection among the inhabitants of each school division. 
The imposition of quarterly rate-bills is a source of frequent neighborhood disputes and 
divisions. The imposition of an annual rate upon all the inhabitants of a school section 
according to property, puts an end to quarterly rate-bill disputes and divisions, unites the 
feelings as well as the interest of all in one object, and tends to promote that unity and 
mutual affection which an unity of objects and a oneness of interest are calculated to cre- 
ate. The care andinterest of one will be the care andinterest of all — ^that is, to have the 
best school possible ; and the intellectual light of that school, like the mafcerial light of 
Heaven, will freely beam upon every child in the school section. 

7. I think the system of free schools is, furthermore, most consonant with the true 
principles and ends of civQ government. Can a more noble and economical provision l>e 
made for the security of lifid, liberty and property, than by removing and preventing the 
accumulation of that ignorance aiid its attendant vices which are the great sources of in- 
security and danger, and the invariable pi^etext, if not justification, of depotismf Are 
any natural rights more frindamental and sacred than those of children to such an educa- 
tion as will fit them for their duties as citizensP If a parent is amenable to the laws who 
takes away a child's life by violence, or wilfully exposes it to starvation, does he less vio- 
late the inherent rights of the child in exposing it to moral and intellectual starvation P 
It is noble to recognize this inalienable right of in£Euicy and youth by providing for them 
the means of the education to which they are entitled, — ^not as children of particular 
fiunilies, but as children of our race and country. And how perfectly does it harmonise 
with the true principles of civil government for every man to support the laws and all 
institutions deigned for the common good, according to his ability. This is the acknow- 
ledged principle of all just taxation ; and it is the true principle of universal education. It 
links every man to his fellow-man in the obligations of the common interests; it wars vrtth 
that greatest, meanest foe to all social advancement — ^the isolation of selfish individuality ; 
and implants and nourishes the spirit of true patriotism by making each man feel that the 
velfaro of the whole society is his welfare — ^that collective interests are first in order of 
importance and duty, and separate interests ane second. And such relations and obliga* 
tions have their cowterpart in the spixifk and injunctions of our Divine Christianitjr. 
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Theie, while eToiy znon is required to bear his own burden ajcoording to his ability, tbp 
fltrox\g are to aid the weak, and the rich are to supply the defici^ioies of the poor, ^nu^ 
is the perrading feature and animating spirit of &e Ghristiau religion ; and it is the baaiB 
of that system of supporting public schools which demands the conkibution of tiie poar 
jnan according to his penury, and of the rich man according to his abundance. 

6. But against this system of &ee sdKwls, certain obj«osxoks haye bean jnade; ibfi 
principal of which I will briefly answer* 

First objection :—" Ihe common schoda are not St to educate the i^dren of the 
higher classes of society, and therefore tiiese daasoiou^ not to be ijaxedlor the auppoct 
of the common schools." 

Answer. — The aiyimemt of this objection is the ?eo!y joause of tb^eyil on which t)ia 
objection itself is founded. The uunatural and unpatciotio separation oftiie waalidumr 
classes from the common school, has caused its inefficien<7 and alleged.degradation. H^ 
ihe wealthy classes been identified with the common schools equally with their poorer 
neighbors, — as is the case in free school countries — ^the common school would have beenfi^ 
for the education of their children, and proportionally better than it now is for the education 
of the children of the more numerous common classes of society. In free school cities and 
^tates, the common schools are acknowledged to be the best elementary schools in sudi 
cities and states ; so much so, that; the Governor of the State of Massachusetts mnarked 
at a late school celebration, that if he had the riches of an Astor, he would send all his 
children through the common school to the high^ institutions in the State. If the 
wealthy classes can support expensive private schools, their influence and exertions would 
elevate the common school to an equality with, if not superiority over, any private school, 
/tt less expense to themselves, and to the great benefit of their less affluent neighbors, 
llie support of education which is essential for the good of all, diould be made obligatoiy 
upon all ; and if all are combined in support of tiie conmion school, it will soon be 
fpndered.fit for the education of alL Ifpersqnsdo not choose to avail themseilves of a 
public institution, that does not release them from the obligations of contributing to itp 
fuppo^. It isalso worthy of remark, that the boaiid of school trustees in each diy and incor- 
porated town in Upper Canada, has authority to establish male and female primarj;, 
liecondary and high schools, adapted to the varied intellectual wants oi each city and town j 
while in each country school section, ifc requires the united means of intelligence of the 
whole population to establish and support one thoroughly good school. 

Second objection ; — " It is unjust to tax persons for the support of a school which 
they do not patronise, and from which they derive no individual benefit." 

Answer. — If this objection be well founded, it puts an end to school tmes of every 
kind, and abolishes school and college endowments of every description ; it annihilates all 
systems of public instruction, and leaves education and schools to individual caprice a«d ior 
clination. This doctrine was tried in the Belgian Netiierlands after the revolt of Belgium 
from Holland in 1880; and in the course of five years, educational desolation spread through- 
out the kingdom, and the Legislature had to interfere to prevent the population from 
•iiOdng into semi-barbarism. But the principle of a pubUc tax for schools IgflA becqn 
avowed in every school assessment whK^ has ever been imposed by our LegiaUturcf, or by 
any county council ; the same principle is acted upon in the endowment of a Provindal 
Univernty — ^fi)r such endowment is as much public property as any part of the publip 
annual revenue of the countiy. The principle has been avowed and acted upon by eveiy 
republican State of America,as well as by the Province of Canada and the countariee of 
Europe. The only question is, as to the extent to which the principle should be applied 
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-^whetlier to raise a part or the whole of what is required to aajqport the puhHe school. 
On this point it may be remarked, that if the principle be applied to aD, it should in that 
my and to that extent which w31 best promote the object contemplated — ^namely, the* 
sonnd education of the people ; and experience, as well as the nature of the case, showSy 
^at the free system of supporting scho<ds is the most, and indeed the only, effectual mesuB' 
of promoting the unirersal education of the people. 

I remark further on this second objection, that if it be sound, then must the institutionif 
cfgoTemment itself be abandoned, if a man can say,I am not to be taxed for the support ' 
of what I do not patronise, orttom which I receive no individual benefit, then will many a 
man be exempted from contributing to support the administration of Justice, for he doer 
not patronise either civil or crimina]; courts ; nor should he pay a tax for the erection and 
tfopport of jails, for he seeks no benefit from them. Should it be said, that jails are necessary 
fbr i^e common safety and welftre, I answer, are tiiey more so than common schoola f 
Is a jail for the confinement and punishment of criminals more important to a community^ 
than a school fbr education in knowledge and virtue? In all good governments, the interest^' 
of the majority are the rule of procedure; and in all firee governments, the voice of the' 
mqority determines what shall be done by the whole population for the common intierests, 
without reference to isolated individual cases of advantage or disadvantage, or indinationr 
or fisincHnotion. Does not the common school involve the common interests ; ttid the 
free school system impose a tax upon all the majority for the education of all ? 

I observe again on ijbht second objection, that what it assumes as fkct is not true. It 
assumes that none ore benefitted by the common school but those who patronise it. This 
is the lowest, narrowest and most selfish view of the subject, and indicates a mind the most 
contr a cted and grovelling. This view applied to a provincial university, implies that no' 
persons' are benefitted by it except graduates ; applied to criminal jurisprudence aiid its 
requisite ofllcers and priisons, it supposes that none are benefitted by them except those per- 
9ons who ore rescued from the assaults of violence, or whose property is restored from the 
hands of theflr; applied to canah, harbours, roads ^., this view assumes that no persona' 
derive any benefit fihom fiiem except those who personally navigate or travel over theiii,' 
'ike ikct is, that whatever tends to diminish crime and lessen the expenses of criminal 
jurisprudence, enhances the value of a whole estate of a country or district; and is not' 
tins the timdeney of good common school education P And who has not witnessed' tno' 
expenditure of more money in the detection, impiisonment and punishment of a spigld^ 
uneducated crimim^ than would be necessary to educate in the common sdiool ludf sc' 
dotett diiMren ? Is it not better to spend money upon the child titan upon the' ctdprit — *^ 
toprevent crime rtdiherthan punish it P Again, whatever adds to i9ie security of properiijr of 
all kmde racseiriBesits value; and does not the proper education of the people do so? What-, 
ever also tends to develop the physical resourses of a country, must addto the valhiie of p!r6« 
perty ; and is not this the tendency of the education of the peojde P Is not education in 
fiict the power of the people to make all the resources of their country tributary to their 
interests and oomfiovtsP And is not this the most obv!ou9alnd prominentdis&tgQishing 
feature between an educated and uneducated people — ^the power of the former, and the 
powertessness of the latter,, to develop the resources of nature and providence, aiid make 
them subservient to human interests and enjoyments F Can this be done without increas* . 
ing the value of property ? I verily believe, that in the sound and universal edi6^on of 
the people, the balance of gain financially is on the side of the wealthier dassesi If the ' 
pooref^ daiMies gain in mtdlectual power, and in the resources of individual and soclu 
hi^piness, the richer classes gain proportionally, I i^nrik more than proportionflny, in tbe 
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enhanced value of their property. A9 an illustratioxiy take any two neighborhoods, equal 
in advantages of situation and natural fertility of soil — ^the one inhabited by an ignorant, 
and therefore unenterprising, grovelling, if not disorderly^ population; the other pecqplad 
with a well-educated, and therefore enterprising, intelligent and industrious class of inhsr 
bitants. The difference in the value of all real estates in the two neighbourhoods is ten, 
if not a hundred-fold greater than the amount of school-tax that has ever been imposed 
upon it. And yet it is the school that makes the difference in the two neighbourhoods ; and 
the larger the field of experiment, the more marked will be the difference. HeUoe, in 
free school countries, where the experiment has been so tested as to become a systemi 
there are no warmer advocates of it than men of the largest property and the greatest in- 
telligence — ^the ffrofoundest scholars, and the ablest statesmen. 

It has also been objected, that the lands of absentees ought uot to be taxed for the 
support of schools in the vicinity of such lands. I answer, the inhabitants of the school 
sections in which such lands are situated are continually adding to the value of those lands 
by their labors and improvements, and are therefore entitled to some return, in tiie shape 
of a local school tax, from such absentee landholders. 

The objection that the free school system is a pauperising system has been sufficiently 
answered and exposed in a preceding p^ of this address. Such a term is only applicable 
to the present rate-bill system, as I ^ve shown ; and the application of it to the free school 
system is an exhibition of the sheerest ignorance on the subject, or a pitifiil manc&uvre of 
selfishness against the education of the working classes of the people. History is unanimous 
in the assertion that the first race of New England pilgrims were the best educated and 
most independent class of men that ever planted the standard of colonization in any new 
countiy . Yet among these men did the system of free schools originate ; by their free and 
intelligent descendants it has been perpetuated and extended ; their universal education 
has triumphed over the comparative barrenness of their soil and the severity of their dimate, 
and made their States the metropoUs of American manu&cture and mechanic arts, and the 
seat of the best colleges and schools in America. Nor is a page of their educational histoiy 
disfigured with the narrative of " a ragged school," 0? the anomaly of a pauper pupiL 

J submit, then, the great question of free schools, or of universal education (for I hold 
the two to be synonymous in fact), to the grave consideration of the Canadian public I 
think it properly appertains to the inhabitants of each school municipality to decide fixr 
themselves on this subject. I desire no fiirther Legislative interfereiice than to give tiba 
inhabitants of each school division the power of supporting their own school as they plo#j. 
Of the result of their inquiries as to the best mode of supporting their school, I hAV6 no 
doubt; and in that result I read the brightest hope and the greatest wealth of future Canada. 

(Signed) R ETBESON. 

EnrcAiioK OimoB, 

Toronto, Janumy^ 1M9. 
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JTo. 2. Ene(mragement io penevere in the cauie qf Cammm St^^ 

It appears appropriate to commen0e tech year by addressing those for whose interests 
the Journal qfSdueatum is continued, on the great objects to which it is devoted ; that by 
awakening afresh the recollection of first principles, and analysing the criteria of educatiooa} 
progress, we may be eventually animated to prosecute, with becoming energy and seal, the 
noblest work of any country— the Chrii[|a;^i, and universal, and practical education cf ite 
j«fathfi4 populatiof^. 
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The first article in this part of the Appendix, containB an address to the people 
of Upper Canada on the system of free schools— a system which is based upon the principle 
that ererj child in the land has a right to such an education as will make him a useftil 
member of society, and that every inliabitant of the land is bound to contribute to that 
national object according to his property — a system, the life of which is the genius of 
Christianity, the soul of patriotism, the spirit of the highest civilisation. It is my present 
object to present some of those grounds of encouragement with which the facts and 
experience of the past year furnish us, to persevere in the work of educating our own and 
our country's offspring. 

1. And the first encouraging omen which I shall mention is the deep hold which free 
schools have taken of the public mind in Upper Canada. The first public enunciation of 
this principle in 184i6 was received with general surprise and doubt, with wide*spread sus- 
picion, and in many instances with avowed hostility. In some cases it was dismissed by 
an editorial sneer ; and in other cases it met with a less courteous reception ; was at one 
time assailed as a public pauper, and at other times denounced as a conspirator against 
individual liberty. But, like many of the most important reforms and improvements in 
the institutions of society, which were once misunderstood, denounced, and ridiculed, the 
principle of free schools has risen above misconception, and therefore above misrepresent- 
ation and reproach, and stands forth now as much aa object of respect aud admiration, as it 
was a short time since an object of suspicion and contempt. The explanatory and matter- 
of-fiu^ free school address Df last January called forth an approving response from several 
influential members of the Canadian press ; and it is a somewhat singular coincidence that, 
during that same month, the superintendent of schools for the State of New York called the 
earnest attention of the legislature and citizens of the State to the great importance of 
establishing free schools throughout the whole State. He, at the same time, submitted 
the draft of a bill, which provided that, on the vote of a majority, every individual in the 
State would be compelled to adopt the system of free schools. I submitted the draft of 
a bill, giving liberty and power to the inhabitants of each school section (but not com- 
pelling them), through their trustee representatives, to adopt the free school system, 
without reference either to the executive government or the municipal council. In the 
State of New York, the compulsory and general fr«e school bill has become law; in Upper 
Canada^ the draft of bill submitted to facilitate the establishment of the local and volun- 
tary free school system has not been adopted, and more forms and obstacles are interposed 
by the new School Act» in the way of establishing the free school system in any section, than 
eodsted under the act of last year. But, notwithstanding this partial impediment in 
legislation, (which, I have reason to beUeve, was unintentional on the part of the govem- 
ment,) the principle of free schools has been advancing among the people in every county 
of Upper Canada ; and we hear of the inhabitants of many sections submitting to all the 
forms and applications required by the law, in order, if possible, to obtain the establish- 
ment of free schools ; nay, more, we are assured that the oonviction is becoming rery 
general among the people, that the free school system is the only true one-r-the only one 
that will educate all their children — the only one that will command good teachers and 
erect good schools throughout the land. We indulge the sanguine hope that the first 
year of the i^roaching half cent^uy will vritnesa the establishment of free schoola in 
many whole counties, if not throughout the whole Fhivince of Upper Canada. 

Let every friend of sound and uniyersal education be impressed with the fieust, that 
that object has never been, and can nerer be, attained except where all the people of aU < 
ranks and classes are combined for the education of alL For more than thirty yeani,bta 
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aand yet throughout the rural country parter of that state, officM reports show that oompa* 
ratirely little progress has been made in the character and efficiency of the schools ;wh36^ 
during the last few year», the most astimisMng advancement haa been nttde in the schoolaof 
cities and towns. The whole circle of legislative change and amendment haa been com- 
pleted in the State School Law ; so that, during the last year or two, the school leg islato r s 
have found themselves unconsciously adopting many of the leadings provisions of the first 
state school law, passed more than thirty years ago. The school law had undergone evety 
variety of modification, yet a large proportion of the country schools had undeif^e'litfle 
or no change. In 1844, a State Normal School was established to acoompHsh what legis- 
lative and ordinary exertions had failied to eflfoct ; but it waa manifest that the graoid iiil* 
crum for intelliectually uplifting the whole commuidify Was still wantingyand tjke example 
of the free school in cities and towns and states, was showing with increased deameaa 
what that fulcrum was. It has at length been adopted, and on it is plaeed tiie lever of 
the whole state education machinery, and to that is appHed the concentrated pow«r of 
public opinion, ambition, and patriotism in the cause of education. The resuli cannot be 
mistaken, though the power of human imagination is inadequate to picture it; 

And why may not the goal which has been sought Ibr during more i^ian thirty year» 
by our New York neighbours, be reached by the people of Upper Oanadia in flte yesM ? 
Why may we not march directly to the consummation whidli has cost othektr se many' 
years of varied experiment and Mrnest disputation ? ^ leading Im army aser^sa fte 
Alps, Napoleon profited by the experience and losses of Hiiunibai ; and atnatetor^ traveBenr 
now avail themselves, a» a pleasurable excursion, of the Stidplon highway of Napoleon-^ 
oonstructaA at the expense of so much labor and ti*eaBur<^. Who would think of ckt>s#t 
ing the Atlantic in the petty bark of Columbus sixice the invention of vitetaH^-pBidt^f' 
We should not be less wise and prac^tical in the momento«» affure of common schoofat 
Tbey require the simple applicaticm of a fbw great principles ; they dieinaindi not' legisla- 
tive experiments, but patriotxe exerdon^-the united hearta' and haAds ot idl'fbr tiid com- 

mofa interests of all. 

fl 

2. A second encouraging: dreomstaiioe oonneeted with* onrcoinmon' achods & fhd' 
inoreaaed attention and interest which are beginning to be manifested in regkd to sehoel 
legislation. A adboolkw is- tiie mere instrument of estiddkhingsdioollr on Aebeitftuii^ 
dation, and <^ supporting- and maintaining them in the best maimer. GRie- niore simpi/ 
and easily applied t^t instrument is the better ; but no schod: low can be' seHklpeMlve 
any more than any other law, and its efficiency essentiaUy depends on tiie skD! sod energr 
with which it is wielded, aad l^provisionait^ oontainafor tiie devekpme&tiaiBid appEcatic^ 
o£ that akiU and energy with unifcrm aoeiune^ and' to the best advantage. ESt&eirtO' 
cemparatively little iiri^ereat has been felt on the subject of- school legishtfoir^ 
it has occupied a very sobordinato place in executive deliberations ; it hae not^ cott*^ 
manded one thorough or seriousi discussion in the delibeinllioBa of Ftadiasieift'; rifporteii- 
bSls hare been passed into lawe wittiout^ being eiidi^ discussed or nndenilood. BM' 
a brighter pcospeot now opens. The government haa formally and publicly etprfeMed fta 
determination to bestow upon tiie scAjectof common school legislation iSa^ itttetttTMi 
which its importanoe demands ^ the pubftie presa ia beginniilg to evince sK^exnterdM^r 
and public interest hae advanced pephapv iftyper cent, under the eitperience and fiicflitiea 
for information of the hat two or threat yeank The eleetive authorities of the 8«VM3 
dtitm^mi i n eo rpoi at o d tofwnsi have, with uaeBKnpled unanlna^, etrineei an eaftieiV d^faUe 
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ito maintain und mature tiie system of «chools recently ei^bHshed among them; and the 
per? ading spirit of the entire public mind is, to have good sehook and universal education 
without T^ffoi to sect or party. The instances in which personal acerbity and party 
feeling mingle their bitter waters with the discussion of ihe sub)ect| are marked exceptioxiB 
to the gen^nl tone of the preBs» and clearly meet with no response from the country at 
large. But in whatever iqnrit the subject may be approached, the discussion of it must 
ioad to draw public attention to it ; and past experience shows that the calm and delibe- 
l«te decisions of the public mind at laige are generally on the side of social elevation and 
intellectual progress. This has been most decidedly the oasCi thus far, in regard to our 
School Law and school system. Our School Law, as well as that of eveiy educational 
countiy, requires the head of the department not only to administer the law and to report 
its operations, but from time to time to report also as to the efficiency or inefficiency of 
its provisions, and to point out their defects, and suggest the proper remedies. The 
report of every superintendent of schools in the neighbouring states presents examples of 
the fulfilment of this duty; and the superintendent of schools in Upper Canada would 
fiul in obeying the law under which he acts, and be unworthy of his position, did he not at 
the most suitable times plably and folly state to the proper authorities the conclusions of 
hia own experience and judgment in regard to what he may think defective in the school 
law, and the best means of amending it. The law which imposes this responsible duty on 
the superintendent of schools, assumes, of course, that some attention wiQ be given, to the 
subjects of his suggestions. The appreciation of the spirit of the school law in this 
respect by the leading and considerate men of all parties, affords assurance to all friends 
of popular education throughout the land, that our school law and school system win 
soon be placed upon a firm foundation, and not be hereafter disturbed in any of their parts 
without due inquiry and felt necessity. 

8. Another ground of encouragement in our country's educational woik, is the 
practical proof already acquired of the possibility of not only improving our schools, but 
of successfully emulating our American neighbours in this respect. Often have we heard 
this, both privately and publicly, pronounced Utopian; and often have we sought, in 
friendly discussion, to prove that it was neither impracticable nor extravagant to aim at 
rivalling our New Tork neighbors in our common schools. Li addition to general reasooh 
ing fiu;ts may now be adduced to establish this position ; and these facts are as honorabl# 
to the people of Upper Canada, as they are cheering to every patriotic hetat. One fket 
is, that the average time of keeping the schools open by qualified teachers during the last 
two years in the state of New Tork, has been eight months ; while in Upper Canada it 
has been eight months and a half. A second fact is that the amount rfised by school 
rate-bills has been quite as large in Upper Canada, in proportion to the population, as in 
the state of New York. A third fact is, that the amount raised by local assessments baa 
been as large in Upper Canada, in proportion to the population, as in the state of New 
Tork. A fourth fact is, that the same has been the case in regard to the amounts raised 
by local voluntary assessments over and above what the law has required in oider to secure 
the apportionment of the legislative school grant — ^which, by the bye, ia as large in pro- 
portion to the whole population in Upper Canada as is the annual common school fund in 
the state of New Tork. A fifth fact is, that the niunber of student-teachers attending the 
Normal School in Upper Canada is larger, in proportion to the whole number of our 
schools and of our whole population, than in the state of New Tork. A sixth fisict is, that 
considerably more progress has been made towards introducing uniformity of text-books 
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that no future legislation on tlie subject of our common schools will take place except as 
new wants may suggest, and the experience and conviotions of the oouniay shall require. 
I am the more convinced of the correctness of this oondasiony firom the fiict that ereoy 
suggestion, whetiier friendly or hostile, which I have seen in the newspapers, proposiag 
substitutes for certain provisions of our present school law, has been tried and found 
nnsuccessfiil in some one of the neighboring states— a &ot of which the projeetara mig^ 
have satisfied tiiemselves had they investigated the history of school legislation in those 
states, before undertaking to give lessons on the subject lor Upper Oansda. It cannot 
fiul to be satisEMstary and encouraging to every practical man and friend of education, to 
enter upon the school duties and interacts of a new year with the conviction that his labors 
will not be in vain, and that the cfystem to whiidi he shall endeavor to give efficiency will be 
an abiding agency for the educational development and elevation of his country. 

My seccmd general remark refers to the position which our school system and its 
administration occupy in respect to psrties and party interests. 

The virus of party spirit is poisonous to the interests of education in any country cr 
neighborhood, and the clangor and joatUng of party conflicts al€ its funeral knelL It 
perishes in the social storm, but grows and blooms and bears fruit in the serenity and sun* 
ahine of social peace and harmony. It has, therefore, been the policy of the enemies (d 
general education, in i^ny country and of whatever party, as if prompted by a malevolent 
instinct, to seek to invest the agency for its extension with a parly character, and then 
etrangle it as a party monster. And even unintentionally and incidentally, the intereets 
of education have largely suffered from the same i^as influence. Among our American 
neighbors, I have been assured that party selfishness and contests have proved one of the 
most serious obstacles to the progress of their educational systems and interests. The 
working of their machinery of government, involving countless elections and endless party 
conflicts, the local, if not higher, administration of their school systems has often been per- 
Tertedand pressed into degradiog service as an engine of party, to the grief of the earnest 
and patriotic friends of education; and it has been alleged that to the intrigues of party 
aspirants may be tracedtheoriginisofqp inconsiderable number of their projects of school 
laws and school reforms. It is highly honorable to the discernment and patriotism of our 
neighbors, tiiat under a system of polity which to so high a degree Uves and movea and 
breathes in an atmosphere of almost theatrical excitement, the interests of education have 
Veen so nobly sustained, and its progress has been so rapid and extensive. I regard it aa 
an interesting incident iu our Canadian history, and a brilliant sign and certain augury of 
educatumal progress, that our system of popular instruction stands forth by common con? 
gent and suffrage, ike etpohuwe praperijjf qfnopartg^ and the equal friend cfMpairHei. 1£ 
one party intax>duced legislative enactments, layring the foimdation and delineating the 
general outUnes of j;he syst^n in 1841 and 1843, and if another introduced a legislative 
measure to modify and essentially to iniprove it in 1846, both parties have united to mar 
tore and consolidate it in 1860. I think there was a moral sublimity in the spectacle 
piresented 1^ our Legislature at its List session, when the leading minds of both parties^ 
with only subordinate exceptioiis unw<^rthy of formal notice, and reflecting just darknesa 
enough to give stronger expression and grMter n^jesty to tiie general outliaes of the pic- 
tore) forgetting the rivalahips and alienations of parfy, united as one man to proviiie the 
beat system tiyej could devise for the universal education of their common country — ^the 
epirit of soot being nyerged in the spirit of Christianity, and the spirit of partiianwby 
sbaorbed in that of patriotism. I have stated the fact to several distinguished public men, 
VI wall in ttie United gtates-y in, <faalind| yid in eveiy ipatyoe tjbe comment hee^yi 
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one ot admiraition of such a spirit in fiie public men of CaaadA» and congratulation on the 
edooational and social prospects of the Canadian people under such circumstances. As a 
pyactieal development of the same spirit in adminisfaation, which had been thus illustra^ 
ted in legislation, the same persons have been re-appointed, in 1850, to perpetuate and ex- 
tend the work of education under the law, who weire first appointed in 1846 to dcYise and 
establish it. The example and spirit of these acts should thrill the heart of every man of 
every party in Canada, and teU him that in the edncation of youth he Should forget sect 
and party, and ooly know Ohristiamty and his country. 

I have a third general remark to make, and it is this — that our system of municipals 
ities affi>rds unprecedented and UBparaUelled fiEMilities for the education and social 
advancement of our country. Since I came to Bngland, a member of the Canadian 
Legislature now in this country, an able political opponent of the author of our present 
municipal law, but deeply interested in the financial and general advancement of Upper 
Ganada, and who has to do with matters affiacted by that law, has expressed to me his ixm^ 
viction that our Municipal Law is the grandest, the most comprehensive, and most com* 
plete measure of which he has any knowledge, for developing the resources and pfomotiDg 
the improvement of a country,— especially a young country. Bat what is thus stated by 
an impartial and competent judge to be true of this law in respect to the general resources 
and interests of the country, is I think, pre-eminenthf true in respect to its educational 
in te res t s. Among the conditions essential to the advancement and greatness of a people^ 
toe individual devdopment and social co-operation — ^to add as much as possible to thie 
intellectual and moral value and power of each inchvidual man and to collect and combine 
individual efforts and resources in what appertains to the well being of the whole com- 
munity. That system of polity is best which best provides lor the widest and most 
judicious operation of these two principles — the individual and the social. Now, to the 
development of the former, self-reliance is requisite ; and in order to that there must be 
self-government. To the most potent developments of the latter, organization is essential 
and such organisation as combines the whole oommimity for all public purposes, and 
within convenient geographical limits. In our system of municipalities, and in our sdiool 
system which is engrafted upon the municipalities, these objects are carefully studied, and 
^ectnally provided for,and provided forto an extentthatlhavenot witnessed orread of in 
any other country. In the neighboring States, there are excellent town andcitymunioipat 
{ties with ample powers, andin some States there are municipalities of townships and ooon^ 
ties forcertain objects; but these aria kolated irom and independent of eadi otiieiv and 
are fJEur from possessing powers commensurate with tiie development of tiie resources and 
meeting all the public wants of the community within their respective limits. It is in 
Upper Canada alone that we have a complete and uniform system of municipal organr 
ization, from the smallest incorporated village to the largest city, and from the fioeblest 
school section and reitotest township to the largest county or tmion of counties — ^tlit 
one rising above the other,1mt not superseding it-^t^ one connected with the other, but not 
contravening it — the one merging into the other for ptnposes of wider expansion and more 
extensive combination. By their constitution, tiiese municipal and school corporations are 
reflections of the sentiments and feelings of the people witiiin their respective drolee of 
jurisdiction, and their powers are adequate to meet all the economic exigencies of eadi 
municipality, whether of schools or roads, tor the diffusion of knowledge or the devdop- 
mentof wealth. Around tiie fiie-sidcsand in tiie primary meetings,aU matters of localiur 
terest are freely examined and discussed ; the people feel that these afiirs are their own, 
and tiiat the wise disposal and managsmqit of them depend vqpon tiiei^ own energy aod 
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discretion. In this derelopment of individual self-reliance, intelligence, and action in 
local affairs of common interest, we have one of the primary elements of a people's social 
advancement : whilst in the municipal organizations we have the aggregate intelligence 
and resources of the whole community on every material question and interest of 
common concern. What the individual cannot do, in respect to % school, a library, a 
rood, or a railway, can be easily accomplished by the municipality; and the concen- 
tration of individual feeling and sentiment gives character and direction to municipal 
action. The laws constituting mimicipalities and schools are the charters of their gov- 
ernment, and the forms and regulations for executing them are aids to strengthen their 
hands and charts to direct the course of those who are selected to administer them. 

The application of this simple but comprehensive machinery to the interests of schools 
and general knowledge opens up for Upper Canada the prospect of a glorious future. One 
of the most formidable obstacles to the universal diffusion of education and knowledge is 
dass isolation and class exdusiveness — where the highest grades of society are wholly 
severed from the lower in responsibility, obligations, and sympathy, where sect wraps 
itself up in the cloak of its own pride, and sees nothing of knowledge, or virtue, or patri- 
otism beyond its own enclosures, and where the men of liberal education regard the 
education of the masses as an encroachment upon their own domains, or beneath their 
care or notice. The feeble and most needy as also the most numerous classes, are thus 
rendered still feebler by neglect, while the educated and more wealthy are rendered still 
stronger by monopoly. Our municipal and school system, on the contrary, is of the lar- 
gest comprehension — it embraces in its provisions all classes and all sects, and places the 
property of all, without exception, under contribution for the education of all without 
respect of persons. Thus every man, whether rich or poor, is made equal before the law, 
and is laid under obligation, according to his means, of educating the whole ecommumtj; 
And our law provides for the application of this great principle, not only for the establish- 
ment of schools and all requisites for their support and efficient operation, but also for the 
establishment and maintenance of libraries of general knowledge and reading ; nor does 
it leave each municipality to collect books where and how it can, and at whatever prices, 
but calls in the interposition and assistance of government to arrange for procuring, at the 
lowest prices, a selection of books ample in number and variety, and suitable in character, 
to meet the wants and wishes of every Municipality in Upper Canada. The Department 
of Public Instruction having to do in respect to books with no private parties, but with 
school and municipal corporations only, the legitimate field of private trade connot be en- 
trenched upon, nor the ordinary chaiuiels of private business in the least interfered with ; 
but they will rather be enlarged by the cultivation of public taste, and the increased de- 
mand for books of instruction and entertainment. 

Such are the educational circumstances under which the people of Upper Canada 
commence the year 1851. Several practical suggestions have been made in connection 
with the preceding remarks ; others are so obvious, as inferences, that J[ need not repeat 
them in this place. All that I will therefore add, is, that if the year 1850 has been sig- 
nalized by laying the foundations of our system of public instruction deeper and broader, 
should not the year 1851 be characterized by rearing the superstructure higher than those 
foundations ? If during the last few years Upper Canada has advanced beyond the State 
of New York in three great elements of popular education — ^the average time of keeping 
open the schools during the year, — the amount of money raised by the people at large for 
the support of education in proportion to the population — and the proportional number of 
teachm trained in the Normal School — ^why may not Upper Canada^ with its improved 
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school law and ita mimicipal ajatem, become the best educated and the most intelligent 
country in North America ? Upon ourselyes will be the responsibility and shame if it be 
not BO. 

In the course of the year I hope to be able to visit each coimty or union of counties 
in Upper Canada, to bring before you at public meetings those parts of our school system 
which are yet to be brought into operation and to confer with you upon the best means of 
perfecting what has been commenced. In devising these means I try to conceive of the 
children in each mimicipality and school section, even the most remote and feeble, as my 
own children, and to provide for them educationally, so far as in my power, in the way 
that I would wish my own children to be provided for under like circumstancea. How- 
ever far I may come abort of my own wishes and of your necessities, I trust you will bo 
satisfied with my humble endeavors when they come to be practically developed ; and I 
am aure your cordial cooperation will not be wanting in what is best for our children and 
patriotic for our country. I earnestly iiflplore the Divine blessing to crown our united 
exertions with the most abundant success. 

(Signed,) E. ETEESON. 

December, 1850. 



2^0. 4. Queitian ofReligumi Imtructian, in eonneetum with our eyHem of ^Public 

Instruction. 

The question of religious instruction haa been a topic of voluminoua and eameai 
diacuaaion among atateamen and educationiata in both Europe and America — haa aigitated 
more than one country on the continent of Europe — haa hitherto deprived England of a 
national ayatem of education, permitting to it nothing but a aeriea of petty expedienta in 
varying forma of government g^anta to certain religioua denominationa, while the great 
maaa of the laboring population ia unreached by a ray of intellectual light, and ia *^ perishing 
for lack of knowledge," amidat the din of aectarian war about "religioua education," 
and under the very ahadowa of the cathedral and the chapeL If I have not made this 
queation a prominent topic of remark in my annual reporta, it ia not becauae I have 
undervalued or overlooked ita importance. In my firat and preliminary report on a ayatem 
of public elementary inatruction for Upper Canada, I devoted thirty pagea to the diacuaaion 
of thia aubject (pp. 22-52), and adduced the experience and practice of the most educating 
countriea in Europe and America reapecting it. In preparing the draft of the achool law, 
I have aought to place it where it has been placed by the authority of Government, and 
by the conaent of all partiea in Ireland — aa a matter of regulation by a National Board, 
and with the guards which all have conaidered eaaentiaL Theae regulationa* have been 

* The following are the regulations on the Coiutitution and Oovemment of Schools in respect 
to JSeliffiouB and Moral Instruction, preacribed by the Council of Public Inatruction for Upper 
Canada: — 

'* Aa Christianity ia the ba^ of our whole system of elementary education, that principle ahould 
pervade it throughout Where it cannot be carried out in mixed schoola to the aatisfaction of both 
Roman Catholics and Proteatants, the law provides for the establishment of separate schoola And 
the common school act, fourteenth aection, aecuring individual righta aa well aa recognising Chria* 
tianity, providea, 'That in any model or common achool eatablished under thia act, no child ahall be 
required to read or atudy in or from any religioua book, or to Join in any exerciae of devotion or 
reHgion, which ahall be objected to by his or her parents or goardiaDs: Provided alwaya, that within 
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discretion. In this deyelopment of individual self-reliance, intelligence, and action in 
local affairs of common interest, we have one of the primary elements of a people's social 
advancement : whilst in the municipal organizations we have the aggregate intelligence 
and resources of the whole community on every material question and interest of 
common concern. What the individual cannot do, in respect to % school, a library, a 
road, or a railway, can be easily accomplished by the municipality; and the concen- 
tration of individual feeling and sentiment gives character and direction to municipal 
action. The laws constituting mimicipalities and schools are the charters of their gov- 
ernment, and the forms and regulations for executing them are aids to strengthen their 
hands and charts to direct the course of those who are selected to administer them. 

The application of this simple but comprehensive machinery to the interests of schools 
and general knowledge opens up for Upper Canada the prospect of a glorious future. One 
of the most formidable obstacles to the universal diffusion of education and knowledge is 
dass isolation and class exclusiveness — where the highest grades of society are wholly 
severed from the lower in responsibility, obligations, and sympathy, where sect wraps 
itself up in the cloak of its own pride, and sees nothing of knowledge, or virtue, or patri- 
otism beyond its own enclosures, and where the men of liberal education regard the 
education of the masses as an encroachment upon their own domains, or beneath their 
care or notice. The feeble and most needy as also the most numerous classes, are thus 
rendered still feebler by neglect, while the educated and more wealthy are rendered still 
stronger by monopoly. Our municipal and school system, on the contrary, is of the lar- 
gest comprehension — it embraces in its provisions all classes and all sects, and places the 
property of all, without exception, under contribution for the education of all without 
respect of persons. Thus every man, whether rich or poor, is made equal before the law, 
and is laid under obligation, according to his means, of educating the whole ecommumtj; 
And our law provides for the application of this great principle, not only for the establish- 
ment of schools and all requisites for their support and efficient operation, but also for the 
establishment and maintenance of libraries of general knowledge and reading ; nor does 
it leave each municipality to collect books where and how it can, and at whatever prices, 
but calls in the interposition and assistance of government to arrange for procuring, at the 
lowest prices, a selection of books ample in number and variety, and suitable in character, 
to meet the wants and wishes of every Municipality in Upper Canada. The Department 
of Public Instruction having to do in respect to books with no private parties, but with 
school and municipal corporations only, the legitimate field of private trade connot be en- 
trenched upon, nor the ordinary chaiuiels of private business in the least interfered with ; 
but they will rather be enlarged by the cultivation of public taste, and the increased de- 
mand for books of instruction and entertainment. 

Such are the educational circumstances under which the people of Upper Canada 
commence the year 1851. Several practical suggestions have been made in connection 
with the preceding remarks ; others are so obvious, as inferences, that J[ need not repeat 
them in this place. All that I will therefore add, is, that if the year 1850 has been sig- 
nalized by laying the foundations of our system of public instruction deeper and broader, 
should not the year 1851 be characterized by rearing the superstructure higher than those 
foundations ? If during the last few years Upper Canada has advanced beyond the State 
of New York in three great elements of popular education — ^the average time of keeping 
open the schools during the year, — the amount of money raised by the people at large for 
the support of education in proportion to the population — ^and the proportional number of 
teachers trained in the Normal School — ^why may not Upper Canada, with its improved 
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school law and its mimicipal system, become the best educated and the most intelligent 
countiy in North America F Upon ourselves will be the responsibility and shame if it be 
not so. 

In the course of the year I liope to be able to visit each county or union of counties 
in Upper Canada, to bring before you at public meetings those parts of our school system 
which are yet to be brought into operation and to confer with you upon the best means of 
perfecting what has been commenced. In devising these means I try to conceive of the 
children in each mimicipality and school section, even the most remote and feeble, as my 
own children, and to provide for them educationally, so far as in my power, in the way 
that I would wish my own children to be provided for under like circumstances. How- 
ever far I may come short of my own wishes and of your necessities, I trust you will bo 
satisfied with my humble endeavors when they come to be practically developed ; and I 
am sure your cordial cooperation will not be wanting in what is best for our children and 
patriotic for our country. I earnestly iiflplore the Divine blessing to crown our imited 
exertions with the most abundant success. 

(Signed,) E. ETEESON. 

December, 1850. 



2^0. 4. Queition ofReligumi Inttrtidian, in conneeHon with our eyetem of ^Public 

Ifutruction. 

The question of religious instruction has been a topic of voluminous and earnest 
discussion among statesmen and educationists in both Europe anil America — has agitated 
more than one country on the continent of Europe — has hitherto deprived England of a 
national system of education, permitting to it nothing but a series of petty expedients in 
varying forms of government g^ants to certain religious denominations, while the great 
mass of the laboring population is unreached by a ray of intellectual light, and is '' perishing 
for lack of knowledge," amidst the din of sectarian war about "religious education," 
and under the very shadows of the cathedral and the chapel. If I have not made this 
question a prominent topic of remark in my annual reports, it is not because I hav« 
undervalued or overlooked its importance. In my first and preliminary report on a system 
of public elementary instruction for Upper Canada, I devoted thirty pages to the discussion 
of this subject (pp. 22-52), and adduced the experience and practice of the most educating 
countries in Europe and America respecting it. In preparing the draft of the school law, 
I have sought to place it where it has been placed by the authority of Government, and 
by the consent of all parties in Ireland — as a matter of regulation by a National Board, 
and with the guards which all have considered essential These regulations* have been 

* The following are the regulations on the Coiutitutian and Oovemment of Schools in rnpeet 
to JSeligioua and Moral Initruetion, prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada: — 

'* As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary education, that principle should 
pervade it throughout Where it cannot be carried out in mixed schools to the satisfaction of both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, the law provides for the establishment of separate schools. And 
the common school act, fourteenth section, securing individual rights as well as recognising Chris* 
tianity, provides, 'That in any model or common school established under this act, no child shall bs 
required to read or study in or from any religious book, or to Join in any exercise of devotion or 
religion, which shall be objected to by his or her parents or guardians: Provided always, that within 
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prepared and duly aanctioiied, aBid placed in the handa of all sehool anthoritieB ; nor have 
I failed from time to time to press tiieir importanee upon all parfcies concerned. It ia, 
however, worthy of remark that in no instances hare those parties who have thought jODper 
to assail the school system, and myself personally, on the question of religious instruction, 
quoted a line from what I hare professedly written on the subject, or from the regulatioiw 
which I have recommended ; while such parses have more thm once pretended to give my 
views by quoting passages which were not at all written in leforenee to this questum, and 
which contained no exposition of my views on it. 

As some prominence has been given to this question during the year by ii 
writers, and some vague statements and notions put forth, I will offer a few remarks on il. 

1. My first remark is, that the syirtem of common school instruction should, like tiie 
legislature which has established, and the government that administers it^ be non-sectariaa 
and national. It should be considered in a pro^cial, rather than a denominational point 
of view — ^in reference to its bearing upon the condition and interests of the country at huge 
— and not upon those of particular religious persuasions as distinct from public interests, or 
upon the interests of one religious persuasion more than upon those of another* And 
thus may be observed the difference between a mere sectarian and a patriot — ^between one 
who considers the institutions and legislation and government of his country in a sectarian 
spirit, and another who regards them in a patriotic spirit. The one places his sect above 
his country, and supports or opposes every public law or measure of government jost as it 
may or may not promote the interests of his own sect irrespective of the public interests 
and in rivalship with those of other sects ; the other views the well-being of his country as 
the great end to be proposed and pursued, and the sects as among the instrumentalities 
tributary to that end. Some, indeed, have gone to the extreme of viewing all religious 
persuasions as evils to be dreaded, and as far as possible proscribed ; but an enlightened 
and patriotic spirit rather views them as holding and propagating in common the great 
principles of virtue and morality, which form the basis of the safety and happiness of 
society ; and therefore as distinct agencies more or less promotive of its interests — ^their 
very rivdlships tendiog to stimulate to greater activity, and, therefore, as a whole, more 
beneficial than injurious. I think a national ^stem of public instruction should be in 
harmony with this national spirit. 

2. I remark again, that a system of puUio instruction should be in harmony with the 

this limitation, pupils shall be allowed to receive such religious instructioa as their parents or guard- 
ians shall desire, according to the general regulations which shall be provided according to law.' 

** In the section of the act thus quoted, the principle of religious instruction in the schools is 
recognized, the restriction within which it is to be given is stated, and the exclusive right of each 
parent and guardian on the subject is secured, without any interposition firom trustees, superintend- 
ents, or the Gbvemment itselt 

** The common school being a day, and not a boarding, school, rules arising firom domestic relationa 
and duties are not required ; and as the pupils are under the care of their parents and guardians oo 
Sabbaths, no regulations are called for in respect to their attendance at public worship. 

*<In regard to the nature and extent of the didly religious exercises of the school, and die q»ecial 
religious instruction given to pupils, the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada makes the 
following regulations and recommendations : — 

*< 1. The public religious exercises of each school shall be a matter of mutual votuntaiy amoge- 
ment between the trustees and teacher ; and it shall be a matter of mutual voluntary ammgement 
between the teacher and the parent or guardian of each pupil, as to whether he shaU hear such pupil 
redte from the Scriptures, or catachtsm, or other summsry of religious doctrine and duty of the per* 
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^ievB and feeUngs of Ae great body of the people, espeoially of the better educated ekssee. 
I believe the number of persons in Upper Cenada who wcrald theoretically or practically 
exclude Christianity in all its forms as an essential element in the education of the country^ 
is ezoeedbgly small, and that more than nine-tenths X)f the people regard religious instruc- 
tion as an essential and vital part of the education of their o&pring. On this, as well as 
on higher grounds, I lay it down as a fundamental principle that religious instruction 
must form a part of the education of the youth of our country, and that that religious 
instruction must be given by the several religious persuasions to their youth respectively. 
There would be no Christianity among us were it not for the religious persuasions, since 
tiiey, collectively, constitute the Christianity of .the country, and, separately, the several 
agencies by which christian doctrines and worsmp and morals are maintained and diffused 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. If in the much that certain writers have 
aaid about and against ^ sectarian teaching," and against " sectarian bias" in the education 
of youth, it is meant to proscribe or ignore the religious teaching of youth by sects or 
teligious persuasions ; then is it the theory, if not the design of such writers to preclude 
religious truth altogether from the minds of the youth of the land, and thus prepare the 
way for raising up a nation of infidels ! But if, on the other hand, it be insisted, as it has 
been by some, that as each religious persuasion is the proper religious instructor of its own 
youth, therefore each religious persuasion should have its own elementary schools, and 
that thus denominational common schools should supersede our present public common 
schools, and the school fbndbe appropriated to the denominations instead of to the 
municipalities ; I remark that this theory is equally fidlacious with the former, and is 
fraught with consequences no less fatal to the interests of universal education than is the 
fi>imer theory to the interests of all Christianity. The history of modem Europe in 
general and of England in particular, teaches us that when the elementary schools were 
in the hands of the church, and the state performed no other office in regsu^ to schools 
Aan that of tax-assessor and tax-gatherer to the church, the nuws of the people were de- 
plorably ignorant and, therefore, deplorably enslaved. In Upper Canada, the establish- 
ment and support of denominational schools to meet the circumstances of each religious 
persuasion would not only cost the people more than five-fold what they have now to 
pay for school purposes, but would leave the youth of minor religious persuasions, and a 



■aaskm of sodi parent or guardian. Soeb recitatloBS, however, are not to interfere with the regular 
Bxsrdsss of thes^ooL 

^3. But the principles of religi<m and morality should be inculcated upon all the pupils of the 
achooL What the OommissioDerB of National Education in Lrdand state as existing in schools under 
iheir chaige, riiould oharaeteriie the instruction given in each school in Upper Canada. The Com- 
lataloners state that 'in the national schools the impoitanceof religion is constantly impreseed upon 
the minds of children, through the works calculated to promote good principles and fill the heart 
with love for religion, but which are so compiled as not to clash with the doctrines of any partumlar 
dasa of Christiana.* In each school the teacher should exert his best endeavors, both by example 
and precept, to impress upon the minds of all children and youth conmiitted to his care and instruo- 
tion, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth ; love to their country ; humanity and 
anhersal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, fingaHty, chastity, moderation, temperance, and those other 
^frtues which are the ornament of society and on whidi a free oonstittttion of government is founded ; 
and it is the duty of each teacher to endeavor to lead his pupOs, as their ages and capacities wfH 
admit, into a dear undentandhig of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtocs, in order to preserve 
and perfect theblessingB of law and liberty, as well as to promote tbdr flituie hi4>pine68^ and also to 
poiajt out them the evil taadeii^ of the opposite fieia.'' 
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large portion of the poorer yonth of the country, without any means of education upon 
terms within the pecuniary resources of their parents, unless as paupers, or at the 
expense of their religious fiuth. 

8. But the establishment of denominational common schools for the purpose of de- 
nominational religious instruction itself is inexpedient. The common schools are not 
boarding, but day schools. The children attendiog them reside with their own parents, 
and are within the charge of their own pastors ; and therefore the oyersight and duties of 
the parents and pastors of children attending the common schools are not in the least 
suspended or interfered with. The children attending such schools can be with the 
teacher only from 9 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock in the afternoon of five or six 
days in the week, while during his morning and night of each week-day and the whole of 
Sunday, they are with their parents or pastors ; and the mornings, and evenings, and 
Sabbath of each week, are the very portions of time which convenience and usage and 
ecclesiastical laws prescribe for religious studies and instruction — ^portions of time during 
which pupils are not and cannot be with the teacher, but are and must ^be under the 
oversight of their parents or pastors. And the constitution or order of discipline of each 
religious persuasion enjoins upon its pastors and members to teach the simimary of 
religious faith and practice required to be taught to the children of the members of each 
such persuasion. I might here adduce what is enjoined on this subject by the Bomaa 
Catholic, and the several Protestant Churches ; but as an example of what is required, in 
some form or other, by the laws or rules of every religious persuasion, I will quote the 
69th canon of the Church of England, — which is as follows : 

" Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and Holy day, before Evening 
Prayer, shidl, for half an hour or more, examine and instruct the youth and ignorant 
persons in his parish, in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of the Belief, and the 
Lord's Prayer ; and shall diligently hear, instruct, and teach them the Catechism set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer ; and all fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, 
shall cause their children, servants, and apprentices, which have not learned the Catechisnit 
to come to the Church at the time appointed, obediently to hear, and to be ordered by 
the Minister, until they have learned the same. And if any Minister neglects his du^ 
herein, let him be sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice thereof 
given to the Bishop or Ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself^ he shall 
willingly offend therein again, let him be suspended ; if so the third time, there being 
little hope that he will be therein reformed, then excommunicated, and so remain until he 
will be reformed. And, likewise, if any of the said fathers, mothers, masters, or mistresses^ 
ohilflren, servants, or apprentices, shall neglect their duties, of the one sort of not causing 
them to come, and the other in refusing to learn, as aforesaid ; let them be suspended bj 
their Ordinaries, (if they be not children,) and if they so persist by the space of a month, 
then let them be excommunicated." 

To require, therefore, the teacher in any common day school to teach the catechism 
of any religious persuasion, is not only a work of supererogation, but a direct interferenoa 
with the disciplinary order of each religious persuasion ; and instead of providing by law 
for the extension of religious instruction and the promotion of Christian morality, it is 
providing by law for the neglect of pastoral and parental duty, by transferring to tha 
common school teacher the duties which their church enjoins upon them, and thu 
tanctionmg immoralities in pastors and parents, — ^which must, in a high degree, bt 
injurious to the interests of puUio morals no less than to the interests of children and of 
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the common schools. Instead of providing by kw for denominational day schools for the 
teaching of denominational catechisms in school, it would seem more suitable to enforce 
by law the performance of the acknowledged disciplinary duties of pastors and members 
of religious persuasions by not permitting their children to enter the public schools until 
their parents and pastors had taught them the catechism of their own church. The 
theor}% therefore, of denominational day schools is as inexpedient on religious grounds as 
it is on the grounds of economy and educational extension. The demand to make the 
teacher do the canonical work of the clergymen is as impolitic as it is selRsh. Economy 
as well as patriotism requires that the schools established for all should be open to all 
upon equal terms, and upon principles common to all — leaving to each religious persuasion 
the performance of its own recognized and appropriate duties in the teaching of its own 
catechism to its own children. Surely it is jiot the province of government to usurp the 
functions of the religious persuasions of the country ; but it should recognize their 
existence, and therefore not provide for denominational teaching to the pupils in the day 
schools, any more than it should provide such pupils with daily food and raiment, or 
weekly preaching or places of worship. As the state recognizes the existence of parents 
and the performance of parental duties by not providing children with what should be 
provided by their parents — namely, clothing and food ; — so should it recognize the exist- 
ence of the religious persuasions and the performance of their duties by not providing for 
the teaching in the schools of that which each religious persuasion declares should be 
taught by its own ministers and the parents of its children. 

4. But, it may be asked, ought not religious instruction be given in day schools, 
and ought not government require this in every school ? I answer, what may or ought 
to be done in regard to religious instruction, and what the government ought to require, 
are two different things. Who doubts that public worship should be attended and family 
duties performed ? But does it therefore follow that government is to compel attendance 
upon the one, or the performance of the other ? K our government were a despotism, 
and if there were no law or no liberty, civU or religious, but the absolute will of the 
Sovereign, then government would, of course, compel such religious and other instruction 
as it pleased, — as is the case under despotisms in Europe. But as our government is a 
constitutional and a popular government, it is to compel no farther in matters of religious 
instruction than it is itself the expression of the mind of the country, and than it is 
authorized by law to do. Therefore, in the " Oeneral Regulations on the constitution and 
government of schools respecting religious instruction,'' (quoted in a note on a preceding 
page) it is made the duty of every teacher to inculcate those principles and duties of piety 
and virtue which form the basis of morality and order in a state, while parents and school 
teachers and school managers are left free to provide for and give such further religious 
instruction as they shall desire and deem expedient. If with us, as in despotic countries, 
the people were nothing politically or civilly but slaves and machines, commanded and 
moved by the will of one man, and all the local school authorities were appointed by him, 
then the schools might be the reHgious teachers of his will ; but with us the people in 
each municipality share as largely in the management of the schools as they do in making 
the school law itself. They erect the school houses ; they employ the teachers ; they 
provide the greater part of the means for the support of the schools ; they are the parties 
immediately concerned— the parents and pastors of the children taught in thp Bchools. 
Who then are to be the judges of the nature and extent of the religious instruction to 1^ 
given to the pupils in the schools, these parents and pastors, or the executive govenuneni^ 
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large portion of the poorer youth of the country, without any means of education upon 
terms within the pecuniary resources of their parents, unless as paupers, or at the 
expense of their religious faith. 

8. But the establishment of denominational common schools for the purpose of de- 
nominational religious instruction itself is inexpedient. The common schools are not 
boarding, but day schools. The children attending them reside with their own parenta» 
and are within the charge of their own pastors ; and therefore the oYcrsight and duties of 
the parents and pastors of children attending the common schools are not in the least 
auspended or interfered with. The children attending such schools can be with the 
teacher only from 9 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock in the afternoon of Ave or six 
days in the week, while during his morning and night of each week»day and the whole of 
Sunday, they are with their parents or pastors ; and the mornings, and evenings, and 
Sabbath of each week, are the very portions of time which couyenienoe and usage and 
ecclesiastical laws prescribe for religious studies and instruction — ^portions of time during 
which pupils are not and cannot be with the teacher, but are and must ^be under the 
OYersight of their parents or pastors. And the constitution or order of discipline of each 
religious persuasion enjoins upon its pastors and members to teach the summaiy of 
religious faith and practice required to be taught to the children of the members of each 
iuch persuasion. I might here adduce what is enjoined on this subject by the Boman 
Catholic, and the several Protestant Churches ; but as an example of what is required, in 
some form or other, by the laws or rules of eyery religious persuasion, I will quote the 
59th canon of the Church of England, — which is as follows : 

" Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and Holy day, before Evening 
Prayer, shall, for half an hour or more, examine and instruct the youth and ignorant 
persons in his parish, in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of the Belief, and the 
Lord's Prayer ; and shall diligently hear, instruct, and teach them the Catechism set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer ; and all fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, 
shall cause their children, servants, and apprentices, which have not learned the Catechism, 
to come to the Church at the time appointed, obediently to hear, and to be ordered by 
the Minister, until they have learned the same. And if any Minister neglects his duty 
herein, let him be sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice thereof 
given to the Bishop or Ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself, he shall 
willingly offend therein again, let him be suspended ; if so the third time, there being 
little hope that he will be therein reformed, then excommunicated, and so remain until he 
will be reformed. And, likewise, if any of the said fathers, mothers, masters, or mistresses, 
ohilflren, servants, or apprentices, shall neglect their duties, of the one sort of not causing 
them to come, and the other in refusing to learn, as aforesaid ; let them be suspended by 
their Ordinaries, (if they be not children,) and if they so persist by the space of a month, 
then let them be excommunicated.'' 

To require, therefore, the teacher in any common day school to teach the catechism 
of any religious persuasion, is not only a work of supererogation, but a direct interference 
with the disciplinary order of each religious persuasion ; and instead of providing by law 
for the extension of religious instruction and the promotion of Christian morality, it is 
providing by law for the neglect of pastoral and parental duty, by transferring to the 
common school teacher the duties which their church enjoins upon them, and thus 
■anctioning immoralities in pastors and parents,— which must, in a high degree, te 
injurious to the interests of public morals no less than to the interests of ddldren and of 
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the common schools. Instead of providing by law for denominational day schools for the 
teaching of denominational catechisms in school, it would seem more suitable to enforce 
by law the performance of the acknowledged disciplinary duties of pastors and members 
of religious persuasions by not permitting their children to enter the public schools until 
their parents and pastors had taught them the catechism of their own church. The 
theory, therefore, of denominatioual day schools is as inexpedient on religious grounds as 
it is on the grounds of economy and educational extension. The demand to make the 
teacher do the canonical work of the clergymen is as impolitic as it is selRsh. Economy 
as well as patriotism requires that the schools established for all should be open to all 
upon equal terms, and upon principles common to all — leaving to each religious persuasion 
the performance of its own recognized and appropriate duties in the teaching of its own 
catechism to its own children. Surely it is jiot the province of government to usurp the 
functions of the religious persuasions of the country ; but it should recognize their 
existence, and therefore not provide for denominational teaching to the pupils in the day 
schools, any more than it should provide such pupils with daily food and raiment, or 
weekly preaching or places of worship. As the state recognizes the existence of parents 
and the performance of parental duties by not providing children with what should be 
provided by their parents — namely, clothing and food ; — so should it recognize the exist- 
ence of the religious persuasions and the performance of their duties by not providing for 
the teaching in the schools of that which each religious persuasion declares should be 
taught by its own ministers and the parents of its children. 

4. But, it may be asked, ought not religious instruction be given in day schools, 
and ought not government require this in every school ? I answer, what may or ought 
to be done in regard to religious instruction, and what the government ought to require, 
are two different things. Who doubts that public worship should be attended and family 
duties performed ? But does it therefore follow that government is to compel attendance 
upon the one, or the performance of the other ? K our government were a despotism, 
and if there were no law or no liberty, civil or religious, but the absolute will of the 
Sovereign, then government would, of course, compel such religious and other instruction 
as it pl^ed, — as is the case under despotisms in Europe. But as our government is a 
constitutional and a popular government, it is to compel no farther in matters of religious 
instruction than it is itself the expression of the mind of the country, and than it is 
authorized by law to do. Therefore, in the " Oeneral Regulations on the constitution and 
government of schooh respecting religious instruction,'' (quoted in a note on a preceding 
page) it is made the duty of every teacher to inculcate those principles and duties of piety 
and virtue which form the basis of morality and order in a state, while parents and school 
teachers and school managers are left free to provide for and give such further religious 
instruction as they shall desire and deem expedient. If with us, as in despotic countries, 
the people were nothing politically or civilly but slaves and machines, commanded and 
moved by the will of one man, and all the local school authorities were appointed by him, 
then the schools might be the religious teachers of his will ; but with us the people in 
each municipality share as largely in the management of the schools as they do in making 
the school law itself. They erect the school houses ; they employ the teachers ; they 
provide the greater part of the means for the support of the schools ; they are the parties 
immediately concerned— the parents and pastors of the children taught in thp schools. 
Who then are to be the judges of the nature and extent of the religious instruction to 1^ 
given to the pupils in the schools, these parents and pastors, or the executive govenuneaii, 
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counselled and administered by means of heads of departments, who are changed from time 
to time at the pleasure of the popular mind, and who are not understood to be inrested 
with any religious authority orer the children of their constituents ? 

5. Then, if the question be viewed as one of &ct, instead of theory, what is the con« 
elusion forced upon us P Are those countries in Europe in which denominational day 
schools alone are established and permitted by gOTcmment, the most enlightened, the most 
virtuous, the most free, the most prosperous, of all the countries of Europe or America ? 
JN^ay, the very reverse is the fact. And it were not difficult to show that tllose denomina- 
tional schools in England which were endowed in former ages, have often been the seats 
of oppressions, vices, and practices, that would not be tolerated in the most imperfect of 
the common schools in Upper Canada^ And when our common schools were formerly, in 
regard to government control, chiefly iqider the management of one denomination, were 
th^ teachers and schools more elevated in their religious and moral character, than at the 
present time P Is not the reverse notoriously the case P And if enquiry be made into the 
actual amount of religious instruction given in what are professedly denominational 
schools, whether male or female, (and I have made the enquiry,) it will be found to consist 
of prayers not more frequently than in the common schools, and of reciting a portion of 
catechism each week — ^a thing which is done in many of the common schools, although the 
ritual of each denomination requires catechetical instruction to be given elsewhere and by 
other parties. So obviously unnecessary on religious grounds are separate denominationid 
schools, that two school-houses which were built under the auspices of the Church of 
England for parish schools of that church — the one at Cobourg, by the congregation of 
the Archdeacon of York, and the other in connection with Trinity-Church, Toronto East 
— have, after fair trial, been converted for .the time being into common school houses^ 
under the direction of the Public Boards of School Trustees in Toronto and Cobourg. 

6. I am persuaded that the religious interests of youth will be much more efiectually 
cared for and advanced, by insisting that each religious persuasion shall fulfil its acknow* 
ledged rules and obligations for the instruction of its own youth, than by any attempt to 
convert for that purpose the common day schools into denominational ones, and thus legis- 
late for the neglect of duty on the part of pastors and parents of the different religious 
persuasions. The common day school and its teacher ought not to be burthened with 
duties which belong to the pastor, the parent, and the church. The education of the youth 
of the country consists not merely of what is taught in the day school, but also what ia 
taught at home by the parents and in the church by the pastor. And if the religious part 
of the education of youth is, in any instance, neglected or d^ective, the blame rests with 
the pastors and parents concerned, who, by such neglect, have violated their own religious 
canons or rules, as well as the express commands of the Holy Scriptures. In all sudi eases 
pastors and parents are the responsible, as well as guiliy parties, and not the teacher of 
the common school, nor the common school system. 

7. But in respect to colleges and other high seminaries of learning, the case is dif« 
ferent. Such institutions cannot be established within an hour's walk of eveiy man's door. 
Touth, in order to attend them, must^ as a general rule, leave their homes, and be taken 
from the daily oversight and instructions of their parents and pastors. During this period 
of their education, the duties of parental and pastoral care and instruction must be sus- 
pended, or provision must be made for it in connection with such institutions. Touth 
attending colleges and collegiate seminaries are at an age when they are most exposed to 
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temptatioiL — most need the best counsels in religion and morals — are pursuing studies 
which most involve the principles of human action, and the duties and relations of 
common life. At such a period and under such circumstances, youth needs the exercise 
of all that is tender and vigilant in parental affection, and all that is instructive and wise 
in pastoral oversight ; yet they are fas removed from both their pastor and parent. — 
Hence what is supplied by the parent and pastor at home, ought, as fJEur as possible, to be 
provided in connection with each college abroad. And, therefore, the same reason that 
condemns the establishment of public denominational day schools, justifies the establish- 
ment of denominational colleges, in connection with which the duties of the parent and 
pastor can be best discharged. i 

Public aid is given to denominational colleges, not for denominational purposes, 
(which is the special object of denominational day schools,) but for the advancement of 
acienoe and literature alone, because such colleges are the most economical, efficient, and 
available agencies for teaching the higher branches of education in the country ; the aid 
being given, not to theological seminaries, nor for the support of theological professors, 
but exclusively towards the support of teachers of science and literature. Nor is such aid 
given to a denominational college until after a large outlay has been made by its projectors 
in the procuring of premises, erecting or procuring and furnishing buildings, and the em- 
ployment of professors and teachers—evincive of the intelligence, disposition and enter- 
prise of a large section of the community to establish and sustain such an institution. 

It is not, however, my intention to discuss the question of recognizing and aiding 
denominational colleges in a system of public instruction. My object in the foregoing 
remarks is to show that the objections against the establishment of a system of denomina* 
tional day schools, do not form any objection to granting aid to denominational colleges aa 
institutions of science and literature, and open to all dasses of youth who may be desirous 
of attending them. 

The more carefully the question of religious instruction in connection with our sys- 
tem of common schools is examined, the more clearly, I think, it will appear that it has 
been left where it properly belongs — ^with the local school municipalities, parents and 
managers of schools — the government protecting the right of each parent and child, but 
beyond this and beyond the principles and duties of moralities common to all classes, 
neither compelling nor prohibiting— recognizing the duties of pastors and parents, as well 
as of school trustees and teachers, and considering the united labors of all as constituting 
the system of education for the youth of the country. 

(Signed) S. BYEBSON. 

Eduoatiov Otfiob, 

Toronto, 21th September, 1852. 



ITo, 6. Sketch of the 8yitem of Public MemerUaiy J&utruction in Upper Canada. 

1. The origin of the common school system of Upper Canada, as now established, is aa 
follows : Annual parliamentary grants were made in aid of common schools for more than 
thirty years, but expended without system, and with but little advantage to the country. 
In 1841, the first law was passed (introduced and conducted through the Legislative 
Assembly, by the Hon. S. B. Harrison, then Secretary of the Province), embodying the 
gieat prinsipis of granting money to each eounty, upon the eondition of such eounty 
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raising an equal amount by local assessment. Considerable opposition was made at first 
in many parts of the Province to the principle of that act ; and it is said that when the 
Hon. B. Baldwin was engaged, in 1841, in an election contest in the County of Hastings, 
and was informed of the opposition against him, even among many of his own friends, on 
account of his supporting such a principle of school taxation, he ansv^'ered in effect that he 
would rather lose his election than give up that principle. The machinery of that law 
requiring modification, the Hon. Francis Hincks brought in another bill in 1S43, which 
became a law, and which very much simplified and improved the details of the act of 1841. 
By that law, the Secretary of the Province was ex officio Chief Superintendent of SchoolBy 
with two assistants. In 1844, the office of assistant superintendent of Upper Canada was 
offered to the present incumbent ; and after having received the sanction of the authorities 
of his Church, he accepted it in the autumn of that year, upon tlie understanding that the 
administration of the school system should constitute a non-political department, and that 
he should be permitted to provide for the performance of his duties for a year by a deputy, 
and have a year's leave of absence to visit and examine the educational systems of other 
countries, both in Europe and America, before attempting t > lay the foundations of a 
system in Upper Canada. The whole of 1845 was employed in these preliminary enquiries, 
and the results were embodied, in March 1846, in a '* Beport on a si/stem of pvhlie 
elementary instruction for Upper Oanada^'^ and a draft of bill which was introduced into 
the Legislative Assembly by the Hon. W.H. Draper (then Attorney Oeneral),and became a 
law in June 1846. In a few months afterwards a draft of Bill was prepared for establish- 
ing a system of schools in cities and incorporated towns, which was introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly by the Hon. J. H. Cameron,(then Solicitor General,) and became law 
in June 1847. These two acts, with the modifications and improvements which expe- 
rience has suggested and the progress of the system required, have been incorporated 
into one act, which was introduced into the Legislative Assembly by the Hon. Francis 
Hincks (Inspector General), and became a law in 1860 — ^the first act to which His 
Excellency the Earl of Elgin gave the royal assent after the removal of the seat of Gt>Tem- 
ment to Upper Canada. 

2. Our system of public elementary instruction is eclectic, and is to a considerable 
extent derived from four sources. The conclusions at which the present head of the 
department arrived during his observations and investigations of 1845, were, 1. That the 
machinery or law part of the system in the state of New York was the best, upon the 
whole — appearing, however, defective in the intricacy of some of its details, in the absence 
of an efficient provision for the visitation and inspection of schools, the examination of 
teachers, religious instruction, and uniform text-books for the schools. 2. That the 
principle of supporting schools in the state of Massachusetts was the best — supporting 
them all according to property, and opening them to all without distinction ; but that the 
application of this principle should not be made by the requirements of state or provincial 
statute, but at the discretion and by the action, from year to year, of the inhabitants in 
each school municipality — thus avoiding the objection which might be made against an 
uniform coercive law on this point, and the possible indifference which might in some 
instances be induced by the provisions of such a law, independent of local choice and 
action. 3. That the series of elementary text-books, prepared by experienced teachers^ 
and revised and published under the sanction of the National Board of Education in 
Ireland, were, as a whole, the best adapted to schools in Upper Canada — ^having long been 
tested^ having been translated into several languages of the eontinent of Europe^ and 
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haying been introduced more extensivelj than any other series of text-books into the 
schools of England and Scotland. 4. That the system of Normal School training of 
teachers, and the principles and modes of teaching which were found to exist in Gennanj, 
and which have been largely introduced into other countries, were incomparably the best 
^-the system which makes school teaching a profession, which, at every stage, and in 
every branch of knowledge, teaches things and not merely words ; which imfolds and illus- 
trates the principles of rules, rather than assuming and resting upon their verbal authority ; 
which develops all the mental faculties, instead of only cultivating and loading the memory 
—a system which is solid rather than showy, practical rather than ostentatious, which 
prompts to independent thinking and action rather than servile imitation* 

8. Such are the sources from which the principal features of the school system in 
Upper Canada have been derived, though the application of each of them has been modified 
by the local circumstances of our country. Tbere is another feature or rather cardinal 
principle of it, which is rather indigenous than exotic, which is wanting in the educational 
systems of some countries, and which is made the occasion and instrument of invidious 
distinctions and unnatural proscriptions in other countries — we mean the principle of not 
only making Christianity the basis of the system, and the pervading element of all its parts, 
but of recognizing and combining, in their official character, all the clergy of the land with 
their people in its practical operations — maintaining absolute parental supremacy in the 
religious instruction of their children, and upon this principle providing for it according to 
the circumstances and under the auspices of the elected trustee representatives of each 
school municipality. The clergy of the country have access to each of its schools ; and we 
know of no instance in which the school has been made the place of religious discord, but 
many instances, especially on occasions of quarterly public examinations, in which the 
school has witnessed the assemblage and friendly intercourse of clergy of various religious 
persuasions, and thus become the radiating centre of a spirit of Christian charity and potent 
cooperation in the primary work of a people's civilization and happiness. 

4. The system of public instruction is engrafted upon the mimicipal institutions of 
the country. We have municipal councils of counties, of townships, of cities, of towns, 
and of incorporated villages. The members of coimty councils are elected by the councils 
of townships and towns—one or two for each.' The members of township, city, town, and 
village councils are elected by the resident freeholders and householders of each 
municipality. 

5. The municipal council of each township divides such township into school sections 
of a suitable extent for one school in each,or for both male and female schools. The afiairs 
of each school section are managed by three trustees, who hold their offices for three years 
and one of whom is elected annually by the freeholders and householders of such section. 
The powers of trustees are ample to enable them to do all that the interests of a good 
school require — ^they are the legal representatives and guardians of their section in school 
matters. They determine whatever sum or sums are necessary for the fmmishing, &c., of 
their school and the salaries of teachers, but account for its expenditure annually to their 
constituents, and report fully to the local superintendent by filling up blank forms of 
annual reports which are furnished to them by the Chief Superintendent of Schools from 
year to year. The township council imposes assessments for the erection of school houses, 
or for any other school purposes desired by the inhabitants of school sections through their 
trustees. The inhabitants of each school section decide as to the maniMr in which they will 
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support their school according to the estimates and engagements made by the trustees, 
whether bj voluntary subscription, by a monthly rate-bill of not more than one shilling 
and three pence per child on parents sending to the schools, or by rates on the property 
of dl according to its assessed value, and opening the school to the children of all without 
exception. The latter mode is likely to supersede both the others ; but its existence and 
operation, in connection with each school, depend upon the annual decision of the inhabi 
tants of each school section at a public meeting called for that purpose. 

6. The duties of teachers are prescribed by law, and their rights are effectually 
protected. No teacher is entitled to any part of the school fund who does not conduct 
his school according to law, .and who has not a legal certificate of qualification firom a 
county board of public instruction ; nor is any school section entitled to receive any aid 
from the school fund in which a school is not kept open six months during each year by a 
teacher thus recognised as to both moral character and attiunments. The law also re- 
quires a public quarterly examination to be held in each schooL 

7. The inspection of the schools is made by local superintendents^ who are appointed 
by the county councils, and who may be appointed one for each county, or one for one or 
more townships, at the pleasure of each county council. Each local superintendent is 
entitled to at least one pound (four dollars) per annum for each school under his charge. 
He is often allowed more. He is required to visit each school at least twice a year, and 
to deliver a public lecture on education in each school section once a year, besides app(»- 
tioning the school moneys to the several school sections within his jurisdiction, giving 
cheques, on the orders of trustees, to qualified teachers upon the county treasurer or sub- 
treasurer, aiding in the examination of teachers, deciding various questions of dispute and 
reference, corresponding on school matters, and reporting annually to the chief super- 
intendent according to the forms prepared and furnished by him. 

8. Besides the local superintendents, all clergymen recognised by law, judges, mem- 
bers ol the legislature, magistrates, members of county councils, and aldermen, are school 
visitors, to visit all the schools, as far as practicable, within their respective charges and 
municipalities. Their visits are voluntary ; they are desired '' especially to attend the 
quarterly examination of schools, and at the time of such visits to examine the progress of 
the pupils, and the state and management of the schools, and give such advice to teachen 
and pupils, and any others present, as they may think advisable, in accordance with the 
regulations and instructions which shall be provided in regard to school visitors according 
to law." The law also authorises the holding of general meetings of school visitors in any 
municipality, on the appointment of any two visitors, " to devise such means as they msj 
deem expedient for the efficient visitation of the schools, and to promote the establishment 
of libraries and the diffusion of useful knowledge.'* 

9. There is a board of public instruction in each eounty, consisting of local Baper> 
intendents and the trustees of the grammar schools in such county. These county boards 
consist largely of the clergy of different religious persuasions, associated with some of the 
most intelligent lay gentlemen in each coimty ; so that the country has the best guarantee 
that its circumstances will admit for the moral character and intellectual qualifications of 
teachers. The teachers are examined, and arranged into three classes, according to a 
programme of examination prepared and prescribed by the Council of Publis Instroetion 
for Upper Canada. 
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10. The mimicipal council of each county is responsible for raising at least an equal 
Bum for salaries of teachers in the seyeral townships within its jurisdiction with that 
which is annually apportioned to them out of the parliamentary appropriation by the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. The county coimcils also appoint the local treasurers 
of the school fund, and the local superintendents of schools, and provide for their salaries. 
Special provision is also made for the security of the school fund, against the diversion of 
any part of it, and for the prompt payment of it to teachers at the times specified by law. 
Both the county and township councils have authority to raise any sums they shall think 
"proper for public school libraries under general regulations prescribed according to law. 
A parliamentary appropriation has been made for the establishment of school libraries, to 
be expended on the same conditions with the appropriation for the support of schools. 

11. The law also provides a system adapted to the circumstances of cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages. In each city and town there is one board of trustees for the 
management of .all the schools in such city or town — two trustees elected for each ward, 
and holding office for two years — one retiring annually. In each incorporated village and 
town not divided into wards, there is a board of six trustees elected — ^two retiring from office 
and two elected, each year. These boards of trustees, thus constituted, appoint the local 
superintendent, and determine upon the number and kinds of schools, the employment of 
teachers, and all the expenses necessary for the schools id each such city, town, or 
incorporated village ; and the municipal council is required in each case to raise the sum 
or sums estimated by the board of trustees for all their school purposes, and in the 
manner that they shall desire. There is also the same provision for the establishment of 
libraries in each city, town and village, as exists in respect to their establishment in each 
township and county. 

12. At the head of the whole system we have a Council of Public Instruction and a 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, both appointed by the Crown. The coimcil has the 
entire management of the Provincial Normal and Model Schools, recommends the text- 
books for the schools and books for the school libraries, and makes the regulations for the 
organization, government and discipline of common schools, the 'examination and class- 
ifioition of teachers and the establishment and care of school libraries throughout Upper 
Canada. 

13., The Chief Superintendent, who is ex-qfflcio member of the Council of Public 
InBtruction,and provides accommodations for its meetings, — apportions the school fund to 
the several municipalities throughout Upper Canada, prepares the general school regulations 
tions and submits them,aa well as the text and library books, to the consideration of the coun- 
oil ; prepares the forms of reports and modes of all school proceedings under the Act, and 
gives instructions for conducting them, as well as for holding teachers' institutes ; decides 
questions of dispute submitted to him ; takes the general superintendence of the Normal 
School; provides facilities for procuring text and library books, and provides and 
recommends plans of school houses ; prepares annual reports ; corresponds with local 
school authorities throughout Upper Canada, and employs all means in his power for the 
promotion of education and the diffusion of useful knowledge. He is responsible for his 
official conduct and for all moneys that pass through his department. 

14. Such is an epitome of the system of public elementary instruction in Upper 
Oaaada. The foundation may be considered as fedrly laid, and something has been done 
towarda rearing the superstructure. There has been an axmiial increase in the statistical 
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returns of eacb brancb of the common scliool system since its establishment. The system 
is, to a great extent, voluntary. Each mimicipality exercises its discretion as to whether 
it will or will not accept the parliamentary appropriation upon the conditions specified ; 
and each school section does the same in regard to the terms on which aid is offered in 
support of its school. The general regulations and oversight are such as merely to secure 
a fulfilment, in each locality, of conditions which are required by the legislature — the 
collective wisdom and voice of the coimtry — and to maintain a standard of teaching that 
will prevent funds provided for the promotion of knowledge, from being prostituted upon 
ignorance and vice. The working of the common school system is a great social develop- 
ment — ^yet in its infancy, but instinct with life and energy, and fraught with results which 
can be more easily conceived than described. 

15. In addition to the foregoing sketch of the system of public instruction, it may be 
proper to add a few remarks on the Correspondence and Duties of the Department since its 
organization under the School Act of ISH. That law provided for the appointment of a 
Provincial and two Assistant Superintendents of Education, (for the Eastern and Western 
sections of Canada,) and prescribed their duties to consist of apportioning the legislative 
■chool grant of £50,000— giving £20,000 to Upper Canada, and £30,000 to Lower 
Canada, — providing forms of reports and corresponding with local school officers ; visiting 
the municipal districts ; and reporting annually to the Governor. At that time the only 
school officers were district clerks, and township boards of school commissioners, and with 
ihem the correspondence of the office did not number over three or five hundred letteiB 
per annum. The number of districts was 20 ; of townships 245 ; and of schools 1169 ; — 
now there are 42 counties, 414 townships and towns, and 3010 schools. The Act 
of 1843 transferred the duties of the above named officers to county and town- 
ship superintendents, and originated the present system of trustees ior each school. The 
annual reports were made by the trustees to the township superintendent, and thence to 
the county superintendent, — who transmitted the township aggregates to the chief super* 
intendent. The Act of 1846 abolished the office of township superintendent, retaining 
that of district superintendent— established the normal and model schools in connection 
with the office, and otherwise largely increased its duties. But the greatest increase in 
the duties and efficiency of the department was made by the Act of 1850, which may be 
classed as under : — (1.) The erection and care of the new normal and model school build- 
isga. (2.) The establishment and care of the depository of maps, books, and apparatus. 
(3.) The introduction of public libraries. (4.) The auditing of the school accoimte of each 
township, city, town, and village. (5.) An increase in the number of superintendents of 
firom twenty to two hundred and fifty ; and of municipal councils of from twenty to four 
hundred. (6.) The payment of the legislative school grant. (7.) Superintending the 
printing and distribution, annually, of 4000 copies (each) of the Chief Superintendent's 
annual report, teachers* school register, and blank school reports for trustees ; — of 400 
copies (each) of annual returns for superintendents (three sheets,) and sub-treasurers ; 
and fifty for county clerks. These, of course, do not include the additional duties imposed 
by the Supplementary Act of the current year, which provides for the furnishings semi* 
annually, of 4000 trustees' returns, and, monthly, of the Journal of Edueaiion — ^besides 
grants to poor schools; the Canadian library and museum; superanuated teachers' 
fiind ; &Cy nor the varied and responsible duties imposed by the new grammar school acL 

16. These additions required the adoption of a system peculiar to tiie several duiie i 
of the department, and resulted in dividing it into three branches : — ** Education Office" 
« Council of Public Instruction," ** Educational Map and Public Libraiy Depotxtoiy.** 
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Each letter received b attached to a blank endorsement, having printed on it the 
name of the branch and blank lines for the number, title or name of the writer, post 
office, dates and references. It is then entered in the Register ofLetten Received^ with 
a snmmary of its contents, and numbered ; and if it refers to former letters, such letters 
are obtained, and their numbers noted with such memoranda as may be necessaiy. 
Two copies of each draft of reply must be made — ^the one in the Letter Book, and the 
other addressed to the parties concerned. 

17. '^ Education Qffice^^ branch includes the general administration of the grammar 
and common school laws; decisions on disputes between superintendents, councils, 
teachers, trustees, and people ; explanation of points of law ; annual reports and returns ; 
auditing school accounts ; payment of legislative grant ; furnishing teachers' registerSy 
trustees* returns, &c., and the Journal of Education ; the establishment and supervision of 
public libraries ; teachers' provincial certificates, and such other general correspondeno^ 
as relates to the promotion of education. 

18. " Council of Fuhlic Instruction" branch includes the general duties of the council { 
their meetings ; appointments in the normal and model schools, and payments of salaries, 
admission of students, their supply of books and weekly payments ; supplying articles on 
the masters' applications ; model school fees, &c. ; building, furnishing, and care of normal 
and model schools, and general contingencies and correspondence relating thereto. 

19. " Educational Map and Library 'JDepositon/** branch includes the purchase and 
sale qf maps, text books, and prints to public schools ; books to public libraries ; printing 
pamphlets and catalogues ; correspondence with publishers in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and the United States ; and with councils, trustees, superintendents, and other Canadian 
school officers , and such other general and finanaial matters as require attention in 
ordinary book and publishing establishments. 

20. Thus each branch of the department is separate and complete in itself, and has 
its appropriate letter books, ledger, account ciurent, &c., which require great care and 
attention, at the same time that the general routine of the office is attended to. 

21. The correspondence of the department has increased very much since 1850, firom 
the following causes: (1.) The increase in the number of municipal councils, superin- 
tendents, and school corporations. A letter or decision to twelve or twenty superinteoi* 
dmts and councils nowy would have answered for one superintendent and council up to 1849. 
Besides a large number of the superintendents now appointed — ^unlike their predecessorsi 
the district superintendents — devote only a portion of their time to the duties of their office; 
are often changed just as they become acquainted with those duties, and leave to 
the department the task of going over with their successors, the instructions and explana- 
tions previously issued. Trustees and teachers also, from some real or &ncied wrong on 
the part of their local superintendent, or thinking they will readily obtain information 
direct from the department, apply for advice on almost every subject. (2.) The increased 
powers and duties of trustees. In many instances, trustees and councils, and trusteea 
and people, fr^m a wrong interpretation of the extent of their powers, get into disputes, 
and appeal to the Chief Superintendent. Thus five or six parties will appeal at once, or 
at different times, and on various peculiarities of the dispute, and extend the correspondence 
to several letters, and sometimes over a year. (3.) The increased interest manifested by 
the people themsdves on the subjeet of Education. A large portion of the correspondence 



of the depijrtpaent relate^ tq th.$ j^gtif^^ of thut PQop^e lr ijli? flevciid ^Ijc^)! Wrtiop^ ^o 
promote the e4ucation of their childyctfl, Vi4 reqii^^tju^ ei^h^ a^vi^e pj|^ q^plwatioft. Ja 
^his corre8p9ndei;LCd the oh^e^t of %\e P^pAitment ^ npt to 4^al iA i^j teohi^c«^1|i^By 
bnl; to ^ye every po^sibile i^fonA&tioii^ ; tp imp^l qoirect viQwe^ %n4 inspire p:^per 
fe^Unjn in regard to thp ^^t pljj.^t^ aQd int^r^stti of tjhp aohopl ^J^teip. Tlfie i^iez- 
yppled pros^rity of the QOiuitQr ma^es t^e pieople fepl, the poUtie^ v^^^^^^ty <^ 4i4SW9g 
education, and of fostering that which will be^t pJCO^ipl^e CAt^rprife^ Ifhrt wp?}^ ^d 
intelligence may go hand in hand. As a proof of this, higher salaries are now given, and 
Inrar ^phools vaoaat than al any fonnw time. 

%%. \i\ thp 4OQ lomi^ rQ|^prt« ^fiiyed^ the mit Qxt^^iyei fM nrn^iM^ statistiiiQi^ of 
Xf^ pf the 9,900 school. ft^pttoi;if ^5^ giye^ ; W TP^iwraejwmiwJtW ap4 WMU>^ Wpt© 
^^9 Qllief Su^erinten^ent'a ^np(^i\al report pfn bci con^itei- Wh^qipe wjpi^^ «r^ y^ 
ll^^r^t, the neport is i^etuniedt pr 9 letlies r^i^pati^ pj^plfU^tipxvs. ][a a(^<^tq;|g tbe 
school accounts, the receipts and expenditures of ca^lk i|c]io^ mwMpipi^ity rv^^ bp gpi^e 
over, checked, and compared with the return of the previous year, the certified apportionment 
•f the legislative grant, and theauditora^ report ; — where deficiences occur, they are notified 
iBdaeorreeponding deduction made from the grant next payable. Thiahas added very con* 
aiderably to the labor of tkedepartnient this year — ^it being the first that very minuteattention 
•oiild be paid to tl^ i8luvns,«t*4M^ memoranda on the state of the school fund in each 
township had to be prepaid aad letters written, owing to the oareless manner in which 
tl^Q (|ub;tre«urer8 ^ejpit th^ ^qcouaIj^ 5pwpY^^ mych hA9, bpw ^ftved bj these 
fl^lflBRipfttipns,, ^d mp;?e, ^fii^T% a|>d pi^rp l^ve^ b^^ ix^tppiiJjUfied wto ^ ^pwcial ffikix\ qf 

%^ ^l^)icipalitiee ^Ap2:9%. M thw^, r^^yfr^ m^ %f^Qm^ imrt bef p^li^wz^. l^efy^ 

M*. In regard to the nopmal and model schooh, every thin^ required, — fittilngs, Ihr* 
niture, repairs, &c., &c., books, stationery, &c., for 160^ students in the normal school, and 
400 in the ijQodel school,^is procured through the pffice, iy>on the requisitipn pf the 
^(laaters; l^ld these requisitions must be numbered and^fyle4 && the authority fpr pfcn 
thing done orproci^red for the: institution. The adipissipn pf stu^dent^^the^ W^Uf 
payments and receipts, certificates, &c., take place through the same channel, as well as 
^ qth^.T^t^iim vek^in^ to ijuL fe^M^i^A a^^ gPv^mfPtol ^dSem* It laaj «i|p be obMnred, 

tUpiA tb9 a^Q^W <4^^m ^% ^ V^ d Cwmb. »ndQth^ff couptiEifi*^ tpiriMMm te 
IfBtaginijint^ fe^ f ugp^riw tbp> ej^^^i ^y iaA, "m^hk of th» cpttotay> ia 4ici depoeitaiiM^ at 
w^a%i9.theBpnp^ a^^ moM K^Q^ k 79^ rP00Ai<ief9ble» a»d> ¥k iMresmff. Sbft 
|ll^ailB4^.of thpip vii^t% ill vQ^ ^f^i^tfM^ ^ 9d7^ tPM^^ but tbei 9(9oefliii7* •tjkMxMoa 
to^thft ▼uritpfji, i^D^ <K>B4upt^]i[ t^Mm 9^M ^ pf^nUoib 4Pd givims then the i^oquwlii 
tip\aA^op^ occfHHpi^, piQcigij^ p£ the pffloeifB pf 1^ d^pwfeoieid^ 

M. For the depository, articles are purchased in the countries befi^re mentione^i 
the maps, prints, and tablet Ipssonsin shpets^tp be mounted mid van^^hed i^ thp Provincp^ 
|0 that the 4epartment may expend as. much a^ po^ible of the funds at its disposal i^ 
thiscouiitry. T^ese are then sold to trustees, teacher8,ivDd superintendents, i^ purchases C[f 
from Is. Hi. to £10 or £15 ; ap4 ^t each salp a memorandum of the articles djsj^osed of is 
made out, numbered* and fyled fbrreferpuce, apd the ampunts nxiA niupber ei^t^d in the 
day book. !Bie ni^nber pf sales aq^ount^ to t.wo hundred or two hiindred afi^ flfljv. p^ 
^t)i^rter, ^d is consta^tJj^ incre^sini;, 1^ branch has been estabUshed^ ax^4 W^ ^X ^ 
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part of Upper Canada to procure, at prices under the retail cost, whateyer they may 
require for the furnishing of their schools. To this is now added the enormous labcn* 
of procuring and furnishing books for public school libraries throughout Upper Canada- 
involving transactions during the next twelve months (exclusive of the Depository 
proper,) to the amount of not lead thafi 9&20,bM>, but which will save the muni* 
cipalities not less than £5,000, besides securing various and useful reading to the country. 

ii, llie department has adopted every available means to promote the noble objecta 
of its establishment by ** keeping before thepecple** the natural and political necessity of 
educating themselves and their children, that they may be free, intelligent and eatefw 
prising ; as T^ell as By providing facilities which place the best maps, apparatus, ancl books, 
in reach of schools and libraries, at ptitH f a^in^ from 5 to 40 per cent, below what 
the public pay at the places of publication. The press, by means of the Journal of Edu* 
eaiiony has develo|>ed the system, and enlisteJl thd sympathies and enthusiasm of the 
people in its successful operation ; and free public libraries are notir about lo he adobd 
to the list of meiths, aft a polC'eri^ul lever for the intellectual elevation ahd ezpansibii df 
the mind of the <^untry. ^e grammar schools lately platted under the control of ina 
Depa^ment are also to be revised and reorganized, ihai these seminanes may occbpy tHeir 
proper position among the public educatiofiftl institutions of Upper Canada, xlie whbla 
system is n6w in successful operation ; and it lias nobly answeicd the eipeciations ania 
hopes under which it was originated; but the !*esponsibility of developing the facilifiei 
and means it provides, so as to be promotive of social advancement and national prosperity 
is leil with the people themselves^ and upon their reqponse rests the future inteUigeacQ^ 
enterprize, and greatness of Upper Canada^ 

of tke D«fyftfM)MBt slti«» 186d~€h(^ fifAf ift SRrhidi %\^ ^pmmit BdKool Art ¥tM pms^A ^ 
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* Tkg following Jiegu!ation9 of tha Department of Public InUmetion for Upper Canada^ an the mUifjeet pf 
6ommunicaiionk^ thoM he obeervei hypdriiereorretpohiing witk U on kJuiol mattefi .*— ^ 

1. Appeale to the Chiiff Superintendent qf Sehoole.—AU pwiiM eoneerned in the openilon o^ this drmun mm' 
GoniDon School Actehaye the ri0ht of appeal to the chief luperintendent of lehooli: and he is authorind fo jeddt 
Ml iMsh i^i^KMlotti ili aire list othtof^HM pMVidw wr l^mir* Sdt Tor tm SfMn of jutloo-^^ pref'^nl dcsji And to liiPO 
e i#e a c e, MtwiUl» iM<B Birt t yforarijfart8fthdii|ipeateigtolhfcCf^ l.Tol«hildltliepfif|r 

■endnst wtiooi they maj appeal with a oorrect copy of their cooiBunioatieQ to the chief auaerintenctiDt, in order Am 
maihim^w^hhn!iii (ffip^tiM^ iit ttiUMiHffkiti, tM, 9Jti!f ^fiiOia^ &( lil^ i^ 1^ 
itate ezprenly, in the appinl to the chief superintendent, that the opposite party haa tfeen Hrfa noiiiUi { ih i* iMil sol 
be nippoflcd that the chief luperintendent will decide, or form an opinion, on any point affecting diflRsrent partiM^ 
without hearing both tidee— whaterv deUyr may at any time be oooaiioned in order to noure such hearlnf • AppUoa* 
tioli n^ edvUse ihbuld. in itt cMi. )befira miSle to ihe Ibcil snperlnKendflni UMftnlf JiiMiSb^lMi Hi ibh faMiity. 

% CMkmtkictiHM^e^k^t^.-iM^kHittM 
nieaMenfc Mating to MfaciDl% Ibr %hi«h ipiMfld faiathietio^ 

lo use larp(e sixed, or foolioap paper. In all communications, howerOT, the number qf the ech6ol eeetUm, and the name or 
the townehip, and poet office should be given, as also the mmbere and datee of any previous oorrespondMM itjikd 
the same subject. 

8: i!hmmMcamn$ mth'tM (M^mUlU MaiH^ to kihmWMkliteiiim^taBiffii M i^m U bik KHKiti Teithato. 
asaUsuchoMununicatioas not so nfaj«,ai« referndtataecUef stverintendtottfto bd bMwtfhl bMreHli BiotUH^r.. 
♦hrougfa the proper departmept-=-which oocasioA dnne cftssry deby and cj^ieqae. 

1LMmMimiMH6M^'t6AsJt6wrn^ 
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Appendix H. 

GiNXRAL Inbtruotionb to SchooI Officers in making the Reports and Returns required 
by the Common School Acts. 

Nq, 1. General Instructions to Local Superintendents on the Mode of Compiling iheir 

Annual Reports. 

1. On receiving the form of report the local raperintendent should make himself 
acquainted with the import of each column^ and understand the manner in i? hich it is to be filled 
up ; and should anj difficultj arise, further explanation wUI be given upon applicationi — as all 
reports which maj be defective, or incorrect, or not in accordance with the general instructions 
here given, will be returned to the local superintendents sending them ; and the townships of 
such superintendents will not be entitled to an apportionment of the Legislative School Grant 
until all school returns relative thereto shall have been transmitted to the Chief Superintendent 
•f Schools at the time and in the manner required bj law. 

2. The trustees' reports should then be examined, and anj errors or omissions correctedi 
cfT if. unsatisfactorj and considered expedient, returned to the trustees with such instructions 
and remarks as maj be necessary. But it should be understood that these reports are only 
designed to furnish the local superintendent with such general data as will enable him to com- 
plete a correct statement of the school afiaira of his township. The local superintendent will 
withhold the pajment of the assessment part of the school fund apportioned to each section, 
until he shall have received the trustees' report and semi-annual return, and is satisfied of their 
correctness. % 

I. — School Sections and Schools. 

^ 8. In the first column insert the number by which each section and part section is known 
in the township reported. 

4. The numeral, 1, will be sufficient to designate such sections as may come under the 
different headings in columns 2, 3, and 4 ; but the name of the township with which any of such 
i(Betions are united, and the number of the other parts of the sections in other townships, shouM 
be written in full in column 5. 

5. All other information from part sections (except the amounts paid them from other 
townships in accordance with the 14th section of the Supplementary School Act of 1853) will 
be furnished to the Superintendent of the township within the limits of which the school-hoiise 
it situated. 

6. Every school section should be separately and accurately reported on each sheet, 
whether a sehool has been legally in operation during any part of the year or not. If not in 
eperation, state the cause, and the length of time the school has been discontinued. Where 
?Be|es have beeeme ineorponted, t]Mir sectioa difimai. shoiddbe pertieiilariy aoled. B«l 
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all schools not established under the provisions of the Common School Act, and which are not 
at anj time, entitled to receive aid from the common school fund, should be returned in the 
column under the head of << Other Educational Institutions," and in no other columns. 

II. — School Moneys for Teachers' Salaries. 

7. S^ux)l Fund, — As the legistative school grant and municipal assessment, together, 
constitute the common school fund, and are apportioned to the sections upon the same con- 
ditions, according to the semi-annual returns, the several amounts so apportioned should be set 
down, whether the sections have reported or not. If forfeited, thej should be carried to the 
^ Total amount received," and ** Balance unappropriated ;" and the cause of non-pajment 
stated. The full amount of the leg^lative school grant and municipal assessment for the year 
should be accounted for. 

8. Free School Assessments^ Rate-bills^ and Other Sources, — ^The total amounts 
received and jet required, from the several levies and other sources should be given, either 
together or separately, in columns 9, 10, and 11. 

9. Total Amount Received and Paid Teachers. — The total of the sums given ip 

columns 7,8, 9, 10, and 11, should make the total amount required bj No. 12. Column 13 
may be filled up from the trustees' report, if it includes the amounts in Nos. 7 and 8, which the 

section is entitled to receive. 

10. Balances, — Column 14 will be the difference between 13 and 17, and column 15 
will be the difference between columns 13, 14, and colunm 12. 

1 1 . Column 17 will show the full amount earned by the teachers,or the amount to be paid for 
teaching in the section from the 1st January to the 31st December. 

12. Moneys raised and expended, or reserved, for rent, repairs, and building of school- 
houses ; and for books, maps, apparatus and libraries, are not to be accounted for under any of 
the foregoing headings, as separate columns for such moneys are provided in another part of the 
report, in which they should be reported as correctly as possible. 

m. — School Population and Pupils* 

13. Total Number of Children of School Age. — ^Accuracy m this item is of special 
importance, as it sometimes serves as a basis for apportioning the legislative school grant ; and 
it is therefore requisite that the return should include thosb resident in unorganised, as well as 
organised, school sections, as far as possible. It alto shows the relative number of children 
attending school, and those who do not. Wherever any exaggeration is suspected or complained 
of, the local superintendent should require from the trustees a return showing thb names of those 
reported, and the age of each ; or the names of the parents, and the number of children in each 
family. 

14. In union sections, the total number resident within the boundaries of the section 
shoold be given in the proper column, and then divided among the several parts constituting 
such union section, as directed rin No« 4 on the trustees' reports. 

15. Pupils of School Age. — The object of these columns is, to ascertain how taiany of 
those returned as school population have attended the school during the year, for a longer or 
shorter period, and received instruction therein j* but whenever th^ number of pupils between 
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* See Remarks OD this sal|{eoi on psge 107 of this Report 
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Ha ^gt^ 6r 6 tuid 16 ytsJn ftttcndhig tbe Mtiool, ttt^is th<! tmh^ ht iihiidrta tf iliA laHab 
idlKK>I «g« )*«»tdeiit in the le^ibh, UMft tatiii^ t>f Mch ^t6i6^ should b^ «t){rfahir^. NM-rMldet 
pupils arc to ht ttHtiTitti in th^ s^tioti ib irbith their p&mits bt guaf diktis r^de ; idid efl(NI 
should be taken so to wA€ tbtfti that th€ attendance of children at tha schools be not dismi* 
nished. If tbej cannot be so apportioned, thej majr be reported in the section in whith thej 
attend school with a note explanatory thereof. 

18. The ntmibef of pupfls between th^ agei of 5 imd 16, (eittiftife 6t ihSi^ttit )»«I»ih,) 
aad those ovet 16 years, should be eqnal to the t6tal i^umber 6f ptipils (m the itgistct. 

17. The aTeraga attendteee bf pnptb fequired for thit r^Ort, is different from thai 
required bj the semi-annual return, and is obtained bj taking the sum of each daj's attendnif 
and dividing it by the number of days the school has been kept open— distinguishing between 
summer and wiater, as defined in No. 6 on the trustees' feporU. Itut in fitidibg the average 
attendance aecording to which the school fund should be app0rli6bed, the 106iJ sbp^ribtetade&t 
is referred to the instructions given on the trustees' seini-ahbual fetura. 

18. Pupils (h tkd Various brafidus df Instnutidfi tTbdef this heftd ihould bd fepdrted 

the actual number of those returned as pupils, who, durib| the year, haf e reeei^d iakthketidtt ih 
each of the different subjects named. 

IVk Namm cuf Books Usm# 

19. The initial letter of the dififefent Work^ U^d ia Sftfih btttliell Of tfiyttnetiOik WlR M 
suffitiebtr^MasBw J?tMe,T. TetUiinent^l^.I^iUimal.JL.^BHf^uhRubiir^^. Wulkingmme 
L. Lenniey K. Kirkham, M. Marse^ Stc. The great ob|eet of these returns is to see in how 
many schools each work particularized is used, more or less, and into how many the uniform 
series of authorized schdbl-bdoki is introduced. 

20. Where more than one of the three modes particularized in the Columns nn^ei^ ttH 
head are adopted, the mode ift Ihiled. 

Vt.^'St'AOHtM Aim TmiA AirKn^L SALABiBSk 

£1. In reportiag the religious faith of teachers, let C. E« be inserted for Cfhurekef 
England i R. C. for Moman Catholic; P. for Fresbyteriani M. for Stethodist; fi. {^ 
i C. for Oongregationalist $ L. for Lutheran ; and Q. for Q^wker^ &c. 



22. The miineral 1, will be stifficieat io denigtHrte the das* M eertMoate biM hj the 

teacher. 

ta. The total fetmnber of qaaliSed teaehefs should eferre«|^iid with iHe auflaMn* re|k>riB(d in 
the previoiift eolnmtis as hating beeti employed ; attd wbeiNi e^^otis hati ebs*^ (Mr t ik c iilf i 
during the year, such changes shOtild b« repotted. The loed sll)>eriftte»ieil will aleo lie paK 
tioular in reporting the names of all teachers who have attended, or been trained in, the Normal 
School. 

24. The aanual stilArj' bf eiich te&cher ehu be t^ftntHf esttmftted by e(Mift|Mrin|( OiriitiNMi 

paid or to be paid such teachers, with the numbec of months during wUeb thff setaoot faar ' 
kept open. 
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YU,^K»iNp, Tx:yLK» Cqndwon, a» Bu^w^^'Q Qf School Movsbh- 

S9. At! the itens under tbts head can be compiled from the trustees' reports, or probabfjr, 
with more exactness from the memoranda taken bj the locaF superintendent at his haff jearlj 
visitations. It is ipipqrtant that thie infonqatian here sought should b« QOrrftctij reported, io 
order to ascertain the nature smd extent of th^ defective QhsMrq^Qt^ac Pf QUf 9chQoJ i^^CMnodgticMi* 
A knowledge of an evil is the first step towards its removal. 

26. Wherever i^ n^w school hou^ has been completed during the jear, the fuU amount to 
b€ collected or expended for its erection should be reported, in order ts (befoi:e stated)^ th^t 
the financial report of the scheol operations of the jear may be completed. The kind of school 
house built, and whether completed or commenced, should also be reported. 

27. If the trusters* reports do not fVimish exact information relative to the items here 

^uiredjt tjie Ipc^l superintfndeot should ti^dQi^vQur tQ e.Qnr^c^ themA ^ Cbu* aa possiUe, and 

ti^^<;iall J to uic^iftai^ the numb^er,. kin4 ap<l e^it.ent pf othier Uiqa public scbi^ol Ubr^ru^j^ ^ni th^ 

i^ipounts e^pende^ for thejc c^sUj^hlkhmc^lU ^ support, u wd^ 93. ia the pivoh^ise. of tpfAicatw^ 
m^ps, &c. 

TX. — Miscellaneous. 

28;. Thei itemt under i}^ he%t wiji. 9how i^ bow 1111*7 noho^ tho^ pvowMa of the law 
ItgH4M>g TMiton' hoolMi md. *«gi»t«i» for recordin| «itMdwM>e, aje. aolfid tipon^ It ift aa wdl 
tkA '¥Ufflf^h9^ ^ 4y^,,Qf %lm teocil 9}piQrwl:«ikdett]t to poi»t onjt i^ ih% InnlMft and p^opk, th» 
M^wity 9i4 iffforlAPM of formihioi^ Iktir mImoI wilk tJiQ ahoi^ a«) iberdlir loliflm lkei»» 
selves, and the Department of Public Instruction, of much lajKw iaA corf«ifrQwho«*« 

^. U94or tbii^ h<Kt4 4khiI4 1^ i!«pfif4o4 Uui d^oomio^tipiwlr amd Qofami se hoolsbMiiJwriiaed 
\f tM I9tk ¥«ttioi» q( tb#: SchQol Act» (imd Qo otjtiftrs) atd thit datA q£ Iheir e9leUI>lidhm0iit N» 
1^ scbpol qviA comn i^to €ipie«r%tMNi< mytil Urn 2Ath Peoonbef oC«sf «m jravri nor^fuiit dmit 
yq^ anj 9qhpol q^on^^ f^i^ bj ib^ lopftl vuvuci[«^. ^emnlf wd prtf*«te] sthtoh ahould mil 
Iw rj^rl|e4 vfi. ^Mem cpjumas^ 

XI. — Other Educational Institutions. 

90i. Ij^ ia t^ d^tp of OMb beat superiat^dent to report, s» far ax be nmj be able to 
Moertaiii, or approsiniate^ the number of educatieoal institutioQS, and the pupils atteeding tien, 
in eack township undev his care. Resides, it ie of the gveatest importaoee to knew the eumbcr 
ff MheolAof aU kinda« tlie eamber of childpcn receiviiig instnMioB, aed the aaeunl of money 
upended ibr all educatioaal purposes. 

31. Generallj, the local superintendent's report should present the most «i;ten^ve end 
minute analysis of the state, progress and prospects of education in his township. It 
shpuld b.e full, complete and correct and compiled accordmg; to the. instructions here g^ven— * 
otherwise no comparison of the relative advancement of education in the several townships cap 
be made, nor a correct statement compiled for the annual report of the Chief Siiperinteadent of 
Schools. When no certam data can be obtained, the Superintendent's local knowledge will 

t9i^.U hio), tQ app/oiuM)tP thi ttetb^tditiar tbaa tM# deyatWoiU Th<^ whole of thesis instmic- 
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the answer within the proper column. Much extra labor, trouble, correspondence and 
expense, to himself and the department, may be saved bj each local superintendent sjstem* 
atizing his report as above directed. 

32. 1 he report, with each column correctly filled and added up, should be transmitted to 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools as early in the year as possible — not later than the 1st of 
March. 

The local superintendent will be particular not to fill up the blanks in the endorsement on 
the back of the report ; and to transmit his report in as light an envelope as possible. 



iVb. 2. General Instructions to Trustees and Teadiers on the mode of compiling their 

Annual Reports, 

1 • The Report, carefully and accurately JUled up, should be transmitted to the local sa- 
perintendent, by the 15lh January, (as required by the 19th clause of the 12th section of the 
School Act of 1850,) after having been submitted to the annual school section meeting, on the 
second Wednesday in January, for its information and approval. If not transmitted by the 
3l8t January, the trustees are liable to a fine of JSl. 5s. each, per week for such neglect. 

2. Union School Sections being declared, by the 6th proviso to the 4th clause of the 
18th section of the Act of 1850, to belong to the township in which the school-house may be 
situated, the trustees are therefore required to transmit their report to the local superintendent 
of such township, and to no other : the semi-annual return, howe?er,i8 to be transmitted to each 
of the superintendents concerned. 

3. Moneys available for Teacher's Salaries consist of (1) the legislative school grant, 
(2) municipal assessment, (3) school section assessment, or firee school monejrs, rate-bill or sub- 
aeription, and (4) amounts received from other sources ; such as balances from the preceding 
jear, or sp<^cial grants, and should include only such amounts as have been received or levied 
for the teacher^s salary for the year just closed. Where the several amounts levied have not 
yet been collected, the amount required from such levy, to pay the teacher should also be 
reported. 

4. In reporting the number of children of school ^ge, the total number residing withm the 
limits of the section should be given ; distinguishing, if an union section, the number resident in 
each part of such union section, in the columns for that purpose. The total of the numbers 
belonging to the parts should equal the number resident toithin the limits. The number of 
pupils between the ages of 5 and 16, and those over 16 years, together with non-resident 
pupils, (but exclusive of indigent pupils,} should be equal to the total number of pupils on the 
register — distinguishing the sexes. 

5. The average attendance of pupils required for this report, is obtained by taldng the 
sum of each day's attendance and dividing it by the number of days the school has been kept 
open, disting^hing between summer and winter. 

6. The term summery m the report, is intended to include ihe^lialf year from Aprfl to 
September ; and tiie term udntefjtht half year from October to Mareh. 
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7. In reporting the number of pupils in the various branches of study, the highest number 
at an J one time during the jear, in each branch, should be given. 

8. The teacher's salary should be reported either tnth or without board ; and if two o^ 
more teachers have been employed during the year, the average of the several salaries may be 
given. 

9. In reporting the religious fadth of the teacher, let C. E. be inserted for CkurA of 
Englaml; R. C. for Rotnan Catholic ; P. for Presbyterian; M. for Methodist ; B. for 
Baptist ; C. for Congregationalist : L. for Lutheran; Q. for Quaker ^ Slc. If more than 
one has been employed, give the religious faith and certificate of the one teaching at the close of 
the year. 

10. The figure 1 will be a sufficient reply to all questions which can be answered in the 
affirmative. 

11. The trustees being required to supply the several items of information required by 
the report, the local superintendent cannot consider it satisfactory, nor receive it, if any are 
omitted, or carelessly filled up ; and as the report of the trustees must furnish the principal 
data for the report of the local superintendent,and the annual report of the Chief Superintendent 
to the Grovemor Greneral and legislature,^^ is of the highest importance that each item be 
carefully and correctly reported, atid that no column be neglected. 

12. The local superintendent is required not to give a cheque for the last instalment of 
die school fund on the order of the trustees, until they shall have transmitted to him their 
annual report and semi-annual return ; neither is their section entitled to the next year's ap- 
portionment of the school fund, unless the report be satisfactory to the local superintendent. 
See School Act of 1850, section 31, clause 2. 

13. Any exaggeration of any of the items in the report is not only a flagrant disregard 
of truth, but subjects any trustee or teacher guilty ef it to a fine of five pounds, to be prose- 
cuted before any justice of the peace, by any person whatever ; or such trustee or teacher may 
be tried and punished for misdemeanor, and forfeit any share in the school fund. See 13di 
section of the School Act of 1850. 



JVb. 8. Qener€d Insirnctions to Trustees €mi7^eeehers on the eomptloHirnqftM 

Befums. 

1. The Trustees are to transmit their semi-annual return as required by the 5th section 
of the Supplementary School Act of 1853, signed by a majority of the corporation and the 
teacher, to the local superintendent, at least within three days after the close of the half 
year ; and to give such explanations relative thereto as may be required by such local saperin 
tendent. 

2. The teacher frill enter the number of children attending the school on each day as 
indicated by the figures at the top of the columns, (numbered from 1 to 31, according to the 
days of the month,) firom his Register, distinguishing the ages, and whether resident or non-i 
dent* Where Sundays and legal or special holidays occur, they should be so written* 
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3. The Tocher will then sum up the dailj attendances of resident children of all ages, 
and the number oi dajs the school should have been kept open, so as to avoid delay, and to 
facilitate the dutj of the local superintendent. The attendance of non-resident children need 
not be added up, as thej are not to be taken into account in apportioning the school fund, 
except in cases where the parents of such children have property in the section, which is taxed, 
or liable to be taxed, for the school purposes of such section. In such cases thej are to be 
returned as residents, 

4. Union school sections will make a return of the full attendance of children at the school, 
upon the form provided for them, and transmit exact copies to each of the local superintendents 
concerned. 

5. The term summer, is intended to include the two quarters, from April to June, and 
from Julj^to September ; and the term winter, the two quarters from October to December 
and from January to March. 

6. As it is the duty of the trustees to visit the school and see that the register is properly 
kept, any exaggeration of any of the items in the return, is not only a flagrant disregard of 
truth, but subjects the trustees or teacher guilty of it to a fine of five pounds, each, — to be 
prosecuted before any justice of the peace, by any person whatever ; or such trustees or 
teacher may be tried and punished for misdemeanor, and forfeit any share in the school fund. 
See 13th section of the School Act of 1850. 



No. 4. General Instructions to Local Superintendents in regard to the Semi-Annual Betums. 

1. The local superintendent, before accepting the return, will carefully check it, and, 
of found correct, wUl sign it as indicated below. All these returns should be fyled away by the 
k>ca] superintendent, for reference, and for handing over to his successor, when he retires from 
office. 

2. In order to determine the mean average attendance, according to which the school fund 
should be apportioned, the local superintendent will divide the half-year's aggregate attend- 
ance of resident children at each school, either by the number of days such school should have 
been kept open, or by the total number of days in such half-year, whichever he considers most 
equitable ; but only one of either modes must be adopted for the whole year, and applied to all 
the schools of the Township. This instruction, however, does not apply to townships in which 
length of time alone is adopted as the basis of distribution. 

3. The general conditions upon which the school fund is apportioned and paid are^ — 
(1.) That the section shall have reported for the preceding year, — (2.) That it appear from 
such report that a school has been kept open therein for at least six months of such preceding 
year by a qualified teacher, and (3) That the semi-annual returns have been sent to the local 
superintendent. The two first conditions do not apply to new school sections. 

Examined by me, and fowd to be 

Looai SupmnUndent qf SduioU. 
RtMited dajdf 18> . 
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No. 5. General Instructions to County Clerks on the mode of compiling the return of 

School Moneys. 

The clauses of the School Act, 13th and 14th Victoria, chapter 48, requiring all persona 
in each countj, entrusted with the expenditure of school moneys, strictlj to account for all 
monejs appropriated to the support of common schools, are as follows : — 

XXVTI. And he it enacted, that it shall he the duty of the municipal council of each 
co\mtjf— fourthly, to see that sufficient security he given hj all officers of such council to 
whom school monejs shall he entrusted ; to see that no deduction he made from the school 
fund by the county treasurer or sub-treasurer, for the receipt and payment of school moneys i 
to appoint, if it shall judge expedient, one or more sub-treasurers of school moneys, for one or 
more townships of such county : Provided always, that each such sub-treasurer shall be subject 
to the same responsibilities and obligations in respect to the accounting for school moneys and 
the payment of lawful orders for such moneys, given by any local superintendent within the 
parts of the county for which be is appointed sub-treasurer, as are imposed by this act upon 
each county treasurer, in respect to the paying and accounting for school moneys. 

<< Fifthly. — To appoint annually, or oftener, auditors, whose duty it shall be to audit the 
accounts of the county treasurer and other officers to whom school moneys shall have beta 
intrusted, aud report to such council ; and the county clerk shall transmit to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools, on or before the first day of March in each year, a certified cfp};<,9^^.the 
abstract of such report, and also give any explanations relating thereto, as far as be is able, 
which may be required by the Chief Superintendent." 

It is also made the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, << to see that all moneys 
apportioned by him be applied to the objects for which they were granted ;"— << to direct the 
application of such balances of the school fund as may have been apportioned for any year and 
forfeited " — << to deduct a sum equal to any deficiency in the assessment equivalent, from any 
municipality so making default ;" — and << to prepare suitable forms and give such instructions as 
he shall judge necessary and proper for making all returns under this act." 

1. Value of Taxable Property, ^-In the annual return, the first money column, requiring 
the value of the taxable property (real and personal) in each township, can be filled up from the 
assessment rolls as equalized by the county council, under the authority of the amending assess- 
ment law, 

2. Legislative Sdiool Grant, — In the next colunm, if no deductions have been made 
from the legislative school grant, under the authority of the 40th section of the School Act 
the several amounts will correspond with the apportionment transmitted with the circular of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, to county clerks. The amounts paid to teachers frill be 
contained in the treasurer, or sub-treasurer's return ; they will also be accounted for m the 
column for total amount paid to teachers. 

3. Municipal School Assessment.^hk reporting the municipal assessment, it will be 
necessary to account for the expenditure oftliefuU amount of the equivalent to the legistor 
tive school grant ; and any county or township neglecting to do so, will suffer a corresponding 
deduction in the amount of the legislative school grant next payable. The second proviso in the 
first clause of the 27 tb section of the School Act expressly provides, ^ that the sum required to 
be levied in such county in each year, for the salaries of legally qualified teachers^ shall be col* 
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lected and paid into the hands of the county treasurer ^ on or before the l^th day of De^ 
cember^ The same section requires the treasurer to honor any local superintendent's lawful 
order in behalf of a teacher, whenever such order shall be presented to him, after that date ; 
and also requires the countj council to make provision to enable the treasurer to paj such 
orders. 

4. Balances of School Fund from preceding years. — The countj clerk will requii*e from 
the countj treasurer or sub-treasurer, a statement showing the amount of money accruing from 
balances of preceding years. Hitherto, no distinct account of such moneys (except in a few 
instances) has been rendered to the depai-tment, although few townships or counties have expended 
the full amount of the school fund in any one year. Unless this b done, no distinct or accurate 
account of the expenditure of the school fund can be kept in the office ; and it is rendered the 
more necessary, since the payment of the legislative school grant has been transferred to the 
department of public instruction. A copy of this statement can accompany the school accounts, 
made out upon a separate sheet ; and any treasurer refusing to furnish such statement, may 
deprive his municipality of part of the apportionment of the school fund. 

5. Totals: — The total of the foregoing school moneys should agree with the total amount 
recevoedfoT teacher's salaries ; as should also the balance and U^xU amount paid to teachers. 
Where balances occur, an explanatory note will be necessary. 

6. Other School Moneys. — ^The several sums paid for other school expenses can be 
obtained from the treasurer's books, and the records of the county council. 



Jfo. 6. ImtrucHont to Svib-County Treaeurers on the Mode of JecounOnff for the Reeeipte 

and Expenditure of School Moneys, 

The clauses of the School Act of 1850, 13th and 14th Victoria, chapter 48, requiring all 
persons in each county, entrusted with school moneys, strictly to account for the same, are as 
follows :— • 

<< XXVII. And be it enacted. That it shall be the duty of the municipal council of each 
county. 

Fourthly, ^^To see that sufficient security be given by all officers of such council to whom 
ichool moneys shall be entrusted : to see that no deduction be made Irom the school fund by 
the county treasurer or sub-treasurer, for the receipt and payment of school moneys : to appoint, 
if it shall judge expedient, one or more sub-treasurers of school moneys, for one or more town- 
ships of such county : Provided always, that each sub-treasurer shall be subject to the same 
responsibilities and obligations in respect to the accounting for school moneys, and the pajrment 
of lawful orders for such moneys, given by the local superintendent, within the parts of the 
county for which he is appointed sub-treasurer, as are imposed by this Act upon each county 
treasurer, in respect to the paying and accounting for school moneys. 

Fifthly f — To appoint annually, or oftener, auditors, whose duty it shall be to audit the 
accounts of the county treasurer and other officers to whom school moneys shall have been 
intrusted, and report to such council : and the county clerk shall transmit to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools, on or before the first day of March in each year, a certified copy of the 
abstract of such report, and also give any explanations relating thereto, as far as he b able, 
which may be required by the Chief Superintendent." 
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The 87th secdoD of the Consolidated Assessment Act of 1853, provides that in case of 
the default of any treasurer to account for and pay over << school moneys or other public 
moneys of the Province, Her Majesty may enforce the responsibility of the county by retaining 
a like amount out of any public moneys which would otherwise be payable to such county, or 
the treasurer thereof ; or by suit or action against such corporation : and any party aggrieved 
by the default of any such treasurer may recover the amount due, or payable to him, from the 
corporation, as money had and received to his use." 

In accordance with the foregoing provisions, and under the authority of the 3rd and 5th 
clauses of tbe 35th section of the School Act of 1850, the Cliief Superintendent of Schoob 
makes the following regulations for the guidance of the officers referred to : 

1. It shall be the duty of each sub-treasurer of school moneys appointed by a county 
council, — 

Istly. Before entering upon the duties of his office, to enter mto a bond to such councU, 
with two or more sufficient sureties, in a sum at least equal to the annual amount of the school 
fund of his municipality, or such other sum as the county council appointing him may direct. 
Any sub-treasurer neglecting or refusing to do so, will not be entitled to receive the school 
fund of his municipality ; but the same shall remain in the hands of the county treasurer, to be 
paid out by him on the orders of local superintendents. 

2ndly. To procure, and keep carefully a book for entering all receipts and payments on 
behalf of common schools — to be entitled << common school fund book " — and on retiring from 
office, to hand over the same, with such other accounts, papers and documents as shall have 
come into his possession as sub-treasurer, to his successor in office. 

Zrdly. To keep separate accounts of the legislative school grant and municipal school 
assessment ; and in carrying forward the balances of each year to he careful in distinguishing 
between the balance of such grant and assessment on hand, and the balance of assessment not 
collected at the date of last return, in order that there may appear no discrepancy in the amounts 
•0 reported and carried forward from year to year. Where these latter balances and non-resi- 
dent taxes, are received, the several amounts can be written in immediately after the words 
<< other sources," and the total then carried to the money column. But all school moneya 
raised by the township council on behalf of the trustees of a school section— -being township 
moneys — are not to be included in the school fund account, but in the general account of town- 
ship moneys. 

MUy. To make up his account of receipt and payments to the last day of February in 
each year, and transmit a statement of them, together with the original vouchers or receipts, to 
the county auditors on the first day of March, — or earlier, if all the teachers have been paid and 
there be no further demand on the school fund of the year then last past. 

2. The treasurer is not the judge as to the right of the local superintendent to give a 
cheque for any amount specified to a teacher. He has simply to pay the cheque when presented, 
whether he be in school funds or not. See 3rd proviso in the first clause of the 27th section 
of the School Act of 1850. The superintendent alone is responsible for the just expenditure of 
the school fund of his township. The cheque endorsed by the teacher will be the treasurer's 
receipt for the amount specified on the face of it, and will constitute his voucher for the pay- 
ment of such amount in presenting his return to the county auditors. For convenience and 
exactness, each voucher should be numbered as provided in the return. 
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3. Any sub-treasurer who neglects or refuses to account for all school moneys received by 
him, will not only deprive bis municipality of the legislative school grant ; but will subject him- 
self, his sureties, and the county council appointing him, to the penalties imposed by the School 
and Assessment Acts. 

4. The county auditors, after exnminmg and checking the sub-treasurer's account, and 

comparing the balances with the preceding year's return, will sign it as indicated below, and 

add su«h general remarks as they may think necessary. They can also require of the local 

superintendent a statement of the apportionments made and cheques issued by him, to compare it 

with the account rendered by the sub-treasurer. 

5. The county clerk will transmit (his return— audited and signed as below — to the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools on or before the first day of April ; and retain in his own office, subject 
to order, all receipts, vouchers and accounts, relating to the school fund of his county municipality. 

We, the undersigned county auditors of school moneys, having examined the within state- 
ment of the sub-treasurer for the township of 
and compared the same with the vouchers and accounts presented, have to report, &c. 

Audited day of 185 . 



1 



Auditors of School Moneys. 



I certify that I have received this account from the county auditors of school moneys. 

Dated day of 185 

County Clerk. 



ITo. 7. General Instructions to Clerks ofcitieSy towns, and incorporated milages, on the 

mode of accounting for school moneys 

1. The School Act, l3th and 14th Victoria, chapter 48, provides that all school moneys 
in the cities, towns, and villages, shall be paid into the hands of the chamberlain or treasurer of 
the municipality, for the common school purposes of the same, subject to the orders of the 
boaad of school trustees of such city, town, or village ; and requires the municipal council << to 
appoint auditors, whose duty it shall be to audit the accounts of such chamberlain or treasurer, 
to whom school moneys shall have been intrusted, and report to such council ; and the clerk shall 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent of Schools, on or before the first day of March in each 
year, a certified copy of the abstract of such report, and also give any explanations relating 
thereto, as far as he is able, which may be required by the Chief Superintendent.'' Any city, 
town, or village clerk neglecting to comply with this requirement, will deprive his municipality 
of any share in the legislative school grant of the ensuing year. 

2. For convenience and exactness, each voucher should be numbered, as provided in the 
return ; and, after having been audited, lodged in the office of the clerk of the municipality. 

3. The incorporated board of school trustees b alone responsible for the just expenditure 
of the school fund of the municipality ; and the treasurer is required to pay any cheque presented 
to him for any amount such board may determine. 

4. The balance reported in lait return should be correctly carried forward and tceooBted 
for. 
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Appendix I. 

Sbuections from th« General Fonns and Instmetions for ezecutiDg the provisioDs of 
the Common School Acts, 13th and 14th Victoriay chapter 48 ; and 16th Vic* 
tona» chapter 185. 

[The following selectiong from the General Forms and Instructions include only those in con- 
stant use bj the local school authorities, or which are required for more frequent reference.] 

No. 1. — Pro^anmefar the Examination and Claudication of2lMekor§ of Common SohooU^ 
hy the County Boardiy prescribed hy the Couneil of Jhtblie Aetruction for Upper 
Canada. 

TO BE Uf rULL rOBCE UNTIL BEPEALED OB BEYISED BT THE COUNCIL. 

N. B. — Candidates shall not be eligible to be admitted to examination, until tbej riiaU 
have furnished the examiners with satisfactory eyidence of their strictly temperate habits and 
good moral character. 

Qualifications or Third Class Teachebs. 
Candidates for certificates as third class teachers, are required : 

1. To be able to read intelligibly and correctly any passage from any eommoa reading 
book. 

2. To be able to spell correctly the words of an ordinary sentence dictated by the 
Examiners. 

3. To be able to write a plain hand. 

4. To be able to work readily questions in the simple and compound rules of arithmetic, 
and in reduction and proportion, and to be familiar with the principles on which these rules depend. 

5. To know the elements of English grammar, and to be able to parse any easy Sentence 
in prose. 

6. To be acquainted with the elements of geography, and the general outlines of the glebe. 

7. To hare some knowledge of school organization and the classification of pupils. 

S. In regard to the teachers of French or German, a knowledge of French or German 
grammar may be substituted for a knowledge of English grammar ; and the certificates to the 
teacher expressly limited aeeordingly. 

QUALiriCATIONS Of SECOND ClASS TbaCHEBS. 

Candidates for certificates as second class teachers, in addition to what is required of can- 
didates for third class certificates, are required : 

1. To be able to read with ease, intelligence, and expression, and to be familiar with the 
principles of reading and pronunciation. 

2. To write a bold free hand, and to be acquainted with the rules of teaching writmg. 

3. To know firactions, involution, eyolntioa, and commercial aad mental arithmetie. 
[Female oandidatea §w Uus olaaa of eeriifieatei will only be ^imaJnTiil in praettee aad meaial 

arithmetic.] 

4. To be acquainted with the elements of book-keeping. 
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5. To know the common rules of orthographj, and to be able to parse any sentence in prose 
or poetrj which maj be submitted ; to write grammatically, with correct spelling and punctua- 
tion, the substance of any passages which may be read, or any topics which may be suggested. 

6. To be familiar with the elements of mathematical, physical, and civil or political 
geography, as contained in any school geography. 

Qualifications of First Class Teachers. 

Candidates for certificates as first class teachers, in addition to what is required of candi- 
dates for third and second class certificates, are required : 

1. To be acquainted with the rules for the mensuration of superficies and solids, and the 
elements of land surveying. 

2. To be familiar with the simple rules of Algebra, and to be able to solve problems in 
simple and quadratic equations. 

3. To know the first four books of Euclid. 

4. To be familiar with the elements and outlines of general history. 

5. To have some acquaintance with the elements of vegetable and animal physiology, 
and natural philosophy, as far as taught in the fifth book of the national readers. 

6. To understand the proper organization and management of schools and the improved 
methods of teaching. 

N. 6.— Female candidates for first class certificates will not be examined in the subjects 
mentioned in the first three paragraphs under this head. 

By order of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, 

(Signed,) J. GEORGE HODGINS, 

Education Office, Toronto. 

Adopted the 3rd day of October, 1850. 



JTo. 2. — Oeneral Form qf Certificate of Qualification Jbr Common School 3hacJker9 in Upper 
Canada, to he grantedhy County Boards of Public Instruction^ in accordance with the 
foregoing Programme of Examination. 

This is to certify that of the faith, having applied to the Board of Public 

Instruction for the [County^ School Circuit, or United Counties] of for a certificate of 

Qualification to teach a Common School, and having produced << satisfactory proof of good 
moral character,*' the Board has carefully examined [him or her] in tibe several branches of study 
enumerated in the " Qualifications of [third, second, or first, as the ease mag hel class Teachers ^ 
contained in the « Programme of the Examination and Classification of Teachers of Common 
schools, prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada," adopted the 3rd 
day of October, 1850 ; and having found the said well qualified to teach the several 

branches tiierein named, the Board, as authorised by the 29th section of the Act 13th and 14th 
Victoria, chapter 48, hereby licenses him [or her'] to teach any Common School iu the 
[If a first class certificate, here insert the name of the county, school eiremi, united oownties^ 
or city; if a secondclass certificate, the nameofthe township; and jf a third class eert^eate. 

the name of the school section in which the candidate is authorised to teack-~aU to he determimed. 
at the discretion of the Board J] 

This Certificate of qualfication to remain in force [for one year fhm the date hereof 

or unM annuUed according to lauh-^to he determinedhy cireumstanee, and Oe does tf the 
esrtyicate granted,'] 
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Dated this day of , one thousand eight hundred and 

N. R-^The Sod ckraae of the 29th Jeetito 6f tlicr School Act of 1S50 requires each certSfiett* 
to ka?e the signatara of ft Local Soperbtcodent of SehoolB. It^oidtfalio he signed by the Chair- 
man of the Board. 



2fo. 8. — Ibrm of a Sotice of an (ordinary Jnnufil School Section Meeting y pur ttumt to fhe 
twelfth clause of the twelfth iectum of the School Act o/*lB50, \^th and 14dh Victoria^ 
chapter 48. 

School Notice. 

The undersigned Trustees of School Section, No. , in the Township of , 

herehy give notice to tl^e iFreeholders and Householders of said School Section, that a Public 
Meeting will be held at , on the second Wednesday in January, 18 — , at the hour of Ten 

of the clock, in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing a fit and pi^per person as a School 
Trustee for the said Section. 

Dated this day of ^ 18 • 

A- B^ ^ Tru«teos of 

C. D., > School Section 
E. F., ) No. 

Rexabks. — ^The aboTe notice should be signed by a majority of the existing or surriTing Tmo- 
tees, and posted in, at least, three public places of the School Section, at least six days before the 
holding of the meeting, Hie mamtr of proceeding at the imnnal Meeting is prescribed in the 
sixth section of the Act 

Should the Trustees neglect to give the prescribed notice of the Annual Section Meeting, they 
forfeit, each, the sum of one poupd fi^e shillings, recoTtraible £^ the purposes of the Scbool Section, 
and then any two householders of the School ^e^tioq are antl^ori^ed within twenty di^ tbfif|M(terii tjpt 
call such meeting. See ninth section of the Act 



j^, 4. — Ibrm eflfotiee, signed hy the Chairman and Secretary of a School Section Mseting^ 
to he transmuted hy the Secretary to the Local Superintendent of Schools^ intimating 
the election of one or more persons as Trustee or Trustees, 

School Section No. 

Township of , 18: * ;: 

SiBr-Ift conformity wltk the Ciunnum Sehbol Act, 13th and 14th Victoria, eUa^ 46^^ 

■ttetion five, w^e hare the honor to inform you, that, at a meeting of the Freebold^rs Mi^d 

Householders of School lection, NOi< , in the ToMshIp of , held according to lnw, ^n this 

6iij of ^\Il&e insert the mime or names a/nd(f4AtM qftheperson or persons d^efi^ 

cbosen School {Trustee or Trustee%\ of ^d. Section. 

WehaYetbobppor^be,.wr, .^ 

Your obodiettt«trfaata» 

Ohaviuutj^ 
Totli^LocftiSqporiBtiifaiftor BcMli ' V^.-JL^ 

isocmaiy* 
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«c 



jro.5.—Mn^if2iaticeqfaSdu)olM3eHtiff,to^^ a vaeanof created hjf tie death, per- 
moneni abeenee, incapaeUg fixmeieJeneee^ refusal to eerve, retignatUn^ ete^ on the part 
of a Truitee, 

School Notice. * 

Notice 18 herebj giyen to the Freeholders and Householders of School Section, No* 
in. the Townsl^p of , that a Public JVieeting will be held at , on the 

day of I at the hour of of the clock, in the , for the purpose of electing a 

proper person as School Trustee, in the place of [deceased^ removed^ incapacitated 

from sicknessj resignation^ or who hat refund to tervef as the case may 6e.] 

Dated this dajof ,18 • 

A. B., "> Sunriying Trustees, or Trustee, 
C. D., ) {asUhe case may be.) 

Bnf ABK.— A trustee who refuses to serve, when elected, forfeits the sum of one pound fire 
shillings ; but, having accepted ofiQce, if he shall at any time refuse or neglect to perform the duties 
tf that office, he shall forfeit the sum of Ave pounds, recoverable fbr the purposes of the school 
section ; but a trustee cannot be re-elected without his own consent (See eighth section of the 
Act) The mode of proceeding at a meeting called as above is the same as at an ordinary election 
at the annual school section meeting. 



6.— J%f)9i (fa JSTotioefor oaiUmg a Special School MMmg. 

Special School Notioi* 

Notice is hereby given to the Freeholders and Householders of School Section, No. , 
tt the Township of , that a Public Meeting vrill be held at , on the day of 

at the hour of of the clock^ for the purpose [Hiere state the object or objects of the 
meeting.'] 

Dated this day #r ,18 . 

A* o»f 

C. D. S Trustees. 

E. F. 

RnuBKS.— It belongs to the office of Trustees to estimate and determine the amount of the 
teacher's salary and all expenses connected with the school ; but it appertams to the minority of the 
flneeholdors and householders of each school section, at a public meeting called for the purpose, to de- 
cide as to the manner in which such ejq>enses shall be provided for ; whether, 1st by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, 2nd, by rate-bill of not more than one shilling and threepence per month, per pupQ attending the 
school, or 8rd by rate on aU the freeholden and honsehdders of the sdiool section aoooidi^ 
And should not a sufficient sum be provided by either of these means to meet the expenses incurred for 
sehool purposes, the trustees are authorised by the latter part of the seventh clause of the twelfth section, 
to provide the balance by ante on property as they may think proper. But for all the money received 
and expended by them, the Trustees must account annually to their constituents as prescribed in the 
dghteenth clause of the twelfth section. Besides calling annual school section meetings, tru s tees 
are authorised to call special meetings to consider the site and erection of a school-house, the mode 
of raising a teacher's salary, or fbr any school purpose whatever. The object or objects of each 
school meeting should invsflsbly be stated in the notices oaBiiig tt;iBnd the thrae netiosi oslUngany 
■diool meeting shoald in all omm be put up six days before holding sooh meeting. 
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No.1.—FarmqfNot^eatumto TrueieeeqfiieaUeraiionintkehomtdarieeofikeir Seheel 

Sedufn* 

Township Clerk^s Oppics, 

, 18 . 

Sib, — ^In conformity with the fourth clause of the eighteenth section of the Common 
School Act, 13th and 14th Vict, chap. 48, 1 hare to acquant jou that the Municipal Couneit 
of this Township has altered the School Section of which you are Trustee, in the fdl!owui|^ 
manner: \^Here insert the changes tMdh ha/ve been made, and the description qfthefune 
Sdiool Section.] These changes will go into effect from and after the twenty-fifth day of next 
December, according to the clause of the Act above referred to. 

You frill please communicate this notice to the other Trustees of your School Section. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. 6., Township Clerk. 
To D. E., 
Trustee of School Section No. , Township of 

RiMABK.^In giving notice of the formation of union school sections, see the remarks at the 
end of the following form No. 8. 



Ifo. 8. — Ibrm of iiMmtOimg to the Loeal Superintendent qfSehooJe ike alieraHonin tie 

Umndariee of a Sehool Section. 

Township Clerk's Oppicb, 

,18 . 

Sir,— -In conformity with the fourth clause of the eighteenth Section of the Common 
School Act, 13th and 14th Vi«l., chap. 48, 1 have to acquaint you that the Municipal Council 
of this Township has altered School Section, No. , in the following manner : ^^Sere insert 
the thanges %fihUh have been made^ andthe description of the new School Sectien.'] These 
changes go into effect from and after the twenty-fifth day of next December, according to the 
fourth clause of the eighteenth section of the Act referred to. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. B., Township Clerk. 
The Iiocal Superintendent of Schools 

RBMABKS.^When the Union School Section is formed or altered, as authorised by the fifth pro* 
vise of the fourth clause of the eighteenth section, the clerk of the Township in which the school-house 
of such union section is situated, should oonmmnicate the requisite notices to the parties concerned. 
See sixth proviso of the fourth clause of the eighteenth section, compared with the fourth section 
of the Act 



2f^, 9. — Jbrnt qf Warrant Jbr the CoUeetion of School Uses. 

Wb the undersigned. Trustees of Sehool Section No. , in the Township of , in the 
County of , by virtue of the authority vested in us by the eighth clause of the twelfth sec* 



-AfMrl amJBdmal^m m Ufftr Catoikb 



[Afpmii»I. 



Hon of the Act, 13th and I4th Vict., chap. 48, hereby authorise and require you [Htre imert 
tk* nAme and ruidtnet cf Am penon afpmtUid ta coilect Ihe rate-itU,] aftar ten dajrfroa 
the date hereor, to collect froin the se?eral iniiinduaU b the annexed rate-bill, for the period 
therein mcDtioned, tfae lum of mopey opposite their respectire names, and to pay, mthin thirtf 
days from the dale hereof, the amount so collected, after retaining your om fees, to (he Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Trhose discliarf^ ahall be your acquittance for the snm so paid. And in default 
«f paynient od demand by any person so rated, you are hereby authorised and required to levy 
the umowt by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the penon or penoni m^l^ing 
dsfanlt. 

A. B. C 1 

C.pJ CorporaU Seal. > Trustees. 

Otren under oar hands and seti; thin 
day of , IS . 

To the Collector of School Sectioil Wo. , Township of 

Kdusk. — The trustees being a corporation, the law requires that all warrants tad docnmeota 
Kned by them tn that capacity, should baye tbe corporate seal of the sohool aeoUon attached, oth- 
erwise they may be re^sted, and the trustees made personally responsible for such neglect 



Jff. 10.— Anw o/Sat»-Sia, w m^uritd iy *ie mecmi «nj «;^ «I|waM i^^ tm^ 
section qftha J^ — 1» b« ahoewi to tha Jiacegoing Warrtrnt. 

BATt-fiiLt of fendai liable tHr ichoa] Fees, in School Section, No. , in the Township of 
, lor the [month or quarter, ^.] commencing the day of , and ending 

th« day of ' , 18 . 



Names of. 

PiRBKTS 

QnABniARB. 


Number of 
children attend- 
ing School. 


A mount of rate- 
bill per [montb 
or^artec, ftcj 
Tor tuition. 


Amount of rate 
bill per [month 
or quarter] for 
fuel, rent, &a 


Amount of 
Collector's tees 
at — per cent 


ToUl amount 
of rate-bili for 
ihefmwith or 
iiuarter,] 4«. 




£ 




d- 


£ 


a. 


A. 


£. 


a. 


d. 


£ 


B. 


A. 


£ 





Given under our ban^ and seal, this 
day of , 18 . 



A. B., ) ^ 

C. d! [ l^ustm. 

E. F. ) ICorponOe Seal-} 
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No. 11. — Form of Receipt to he given hy the Collector^ on receiving the amount named im 

the Bate-Bill. 

Received from \here insert the person^ s name] the sum of {here ioriie the sum in tpordsl 
being the amount of his [or her'\ Bate-Bill, for the [Month or Quarter, ^.] ending on the 
dajof 18 . 

Dated this day of 18 • A. B., Collector. 

Remark. — 1. The Collector shbnld take a receipt from tiie secretarj-treastirer, for a!T 
meaeyi paid him. The secretary-treasurer should also take a reeept A*om the teacher for alf 
mobejs paid him. The taking and giving receipts for money paid and received will preventf 
errors arid misunderstandings. 

2. Tie trustees can raise the school fees by voluntary subscriptions, if they please. They 
can also appoint the school teacher to act as collector, if he chooses to accept of the appoint* 
ment, and to give the required security. The trustees can also, if tiiey jtidge it expedient, 
impose any rate-bill which they may tluBk necessary for renting, and repairing and furnishing a 
school house, or for the teacher's salary, upon the inhabitants of their school section, or they 
can apply to th^ municipality of their tonnship to impose and collect such rate for those pur- 
poses. Should the township council refuse to comply with the request of the trustee represen- 
tatives of a section to impose and collect such rate, the trustees can, without further dielay, 
proceed at once to impose and collect the rate themselves. 

3. As the school accounts of each year must be kept separate by the Chief Superintendent 
of Scboolsy so must the rate-bills. The rate-bilb and the warrajits can be made out for a month, 
or for one or more quarters of a year, at the same time^ as the trustees may think expedient- 

4. Those parents and gaardiana who pay the ratei-biUa to the secretary-treasurer, or coK 
lector, within ten days from the date of such rate-bill, and without being called upon for it, will 
be exempt from paying l9ie collector's fees. 

5. The collector, by virtue of the warrant from the tinisfees, can enforce payment of 
the ratie-bill by distress and the tole of goods, from any piSrson who resides, or has goods and 
chattels within the limits of the school section. For the mode of proceeding by the trustees, 
in cas6 of persons rated, who may not at the time Of collecting tbe rate-bill, reside, or have 
goods and chatteh wi^fai the limits of the schooF section, se^ eleventh division of the twelfth 
stiction of the Aet. Such partie!^ must be sued by the trustees m their name of office. 

6. The trustees should make the apportionment for fuel in money, as one iteih in tht 
rate-bill, and then exercise their oWn discretion as to whether the item' for fuel should be paid 
in money or wood — fixing the price per cord to be allowed for the wood, describing the kind tt 
wood, and the manner in which it should be prepared for the school. Li case any person should 
fail to pay the amount of his wood-bill, in the manner and at the time prescribed by the trustees, 
the payment should, of course, be enforced in the same manner as that of the school teacher's 
salary, and the amount, thus collected, paid for the purchase of wood. 



iVb. l%^Form(tf Deed fbr the site^ of the Common School Housey Teacher'^s Resuknce* 

This mdenture, made the day of , in the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and , in pursuance of the Act to facilitate the conveyance of real pro- 

perty, between , of the Township, f Town, or City] of , 

and Province of Canada, of the first part, and the Trustees of School Section Number , 
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in the Township of , in the County of , and Province aforesaid, of tiie 

second part. 

Witnesseth/that in consideration of , of lawful monej of Canada, 

now paid hy the Trustees of the School Section aforesaid, their successors and assigns for ever, 
b\\ that parcel of land, &c. 

In trust for the use of a Common School, in and for School Section Number , in the 
Township of , and in the County and Proyince aforesaid 

The said , covenants with the Trustees of the School Section aforesaid, 

tiiat he hath the right to convey the said lands to the Trustees of the School Section aforesaid. 
And that the Trustees of the School Section aforesaid shall have quiet possession of the said 
lands, free from incumbrances. And the said covenants with the Trustees 

of the School Section aforesaid, that he will execute such further assurances of the said lands 
as may be requisite. 

In witness whereof, the said parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and seals in the 
day and year before mentioned. 

J. D. [Seal.'] 

F.H.( ) 

J. G. \ Corporate Seal. > Trustees. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of 

7:i: h«— - 

BsMARKS. — 1. If the grantor be a married man, his wife's name must be inserted in the 
deed, and this phrase added after the word ^ requisite :" And, , wife of 

tiie said , hereby bars her dower in the said lands. 

2. When, however, the land has descended to the wife in her own right, she must, besides 
joining with her husband in the conveyance, appear betore two justices of the peace, to declare 
that she has parted with her estate in the land intended to be conveyed without any coercion or 
fear thereof by or on the part of her husband ; and the certificates of such justices must appear 
on the back of the conveyance the day of its execution. The form of the certificate is as 
foUows : ^ We the undersigned Justices of the Peace for , do hereby certify that on 

day of , 18 , at , the within deed was duly executed in the 

presence of by , wife of , one of the grantors therein named ; and that the 

said , at the said time and place, being examined by us, apart from her husband, 

did appear to give her consent to depart with her estate in the lands mentioned in the said deed, 
freely and voluntarily, and without coercion or fear of coercion on the part of her^ husband, or 
of any other person or persons whatsoever. 

u R. W , J. P. 

u A. M , J. P." 

3. If the deed be for the site of a school-house in a city, town or incorporated 
village, the words, board of school trustees for such city, town, or village, should be inserted 
instead of the words << Trustees of school section number," &c., in the foregoing iorm. See 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth sections of the Act. 
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ilTo. 18. — Form ofAgreemefU hehoeen Trutteea and Teacher. 
We, the undersigned, Trustees of School Section No. , in the Township of 
hj virtue of the authority vested in us by the fifth clause of the twelfth section of the Schodl 
Act, 13th and 14th Vict., chap. 48, have chosen — \here insert the Teacher^s name"] — ^who 

holds a class certificate of qualification, to be a teacher in said School Section ; and we 

do hereby contract with and emploj such teacher, at the rate of [here insert the sum in uxfrds 
in currency f"] per annum, from and after the daj hereof; and we further bind and oblige our- 
selves, and our successors m office, faithfully to emploj the powers with which we are legally 
invested by the said section of said Act, to collect and pay the said Teacher, during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement, the sum for which we hereby become bound — ^the said sum to be 
paid to the ^aid Teacher, quarterly f [<^., as the case may be."} And the said Teacher hereby 
contracts and binds himself [or herself] to teach and conduct the School, in said School Section, 
according to the regulations provided for by the said School Act. This agreement to continue 
[here insert the period of agreement] from the date hereof. 

Given under our hands and seals, this day of , 18 • 

O.K. 

C. D. } Corporate Seal. \ Trustees. 

E.F./ 

G. H. [Seal.] Teacher. 

ncAKKS. — ^This agreement must be signed by at least two of the trustees, and the teacher, 
and must also have the corporate teaZ of the section attached to it» otherwise the trustees nuiy be made 
personally responsible for the fulfilment of their agreement, should they be sued by the teacher. It 
should also be entered in the trustees* book, and a copy of it given to the teacher. The trustees 
being a corporation, their agreement with their teacher is binding on their successors in office ; and 
should they refuse or wilfiiUy neglect to exercise the corporate powers vested in them, they can be 
made personally liable for the amount due a teacher— eee sixteenth cUuse of the twelfth section. 
But should such agreement be made between the first October and the second Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, either party nuiy withdraw after the annual school meeting, unless the agreement shall have 
hwBt signed by two of the trustees whose torm of office extends beyond such second Wednesday in 
January, as provided for in the 1 1th section of the Supplementary School Act of 1868. And on the other 
hand, Uie teacher is equally bound to faithf^ess in the performance of his duties, according to the 
school lawand regnhitions. See 16th section of the School Act of 1860, and the general reguUtions on 
the Duties qf Teachers. No dispute between trustees and a teacher can be brought into any court of 
law or equity, but must be settled by arbitration, as provided in the 17th section of the Act of 1860, 
and 16th section of the Supplementaiy Act of 1868. 



iVb. 14 — General BegulaHens for the Orgamzationj Oovemment, and Discipline of Cbmmon 
Schools in Upper Canada, prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 

SaonoN 1. — Mswrs qflknly Tsaohing^^EoUdaffs and Vacations. 

1. The hours of teaching in each day shall not exceed six, exclusive of all the time 
allowed at noon for recreation. Nevertheless, a less number of hours for daily teaching may 
be determined upon in any school, at the option of the trustees. 

2. Every alternate Saturday shall be a holiday in each school. 

3. There shall be three vacations during each year ; the first, eight days, at Easter ; the 
leeond, two weeks in August; the third, eight days, at ChHstnas. 
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4. All agreements between trustees and teachers shall be subject to the foregoing regula- 
iations ; and no teacher sbaH be deprived of anf part of his salary on acieount of observing 
allowed hoitdajs and vacations. 



SiCTiON ^^-Ihitisa of Common Stkooi Tnuti^ 

1. The full aod explicit manner in which the duties of trustees are enumerated and stated 
in the several clauses of the twelfth section of the Act, renders it unnecessarj to do more, in 
ttds place, than make s«nie expository remarics on the nature of the general duties of trusteesi 
and the relations subsbting between them and the teachers whom they employ. The law 
invests trustees with most important functions ; they are a corporation, and as saeh, the owner- 
ship and control of the school site, school-house, and ajl the property attached thereto, is vested 
in them ; they are to proi'ide and furnish the school-house and premises, and iq|>paraitus and tact* 
books for the school, and they alone have authority to employ the teacher. Tlwir duties are, 
therefore, of the greatest importance, and tiiey should be well understood. 

2. While the trustees employ the teacher— agree with him as to the period daring which he 
shall teach, and the amount of his remuneration — ^the mode of teaching is lit the option of the 
teacher : and the local superintendent and visitors alone have a right to advise him on the subject. 
The teacher is not a mere machine, and no trustee or parent should attempt to reduce him to that 
position. His character and interest alike prompt him to make his instructions as efficient and 
popular as possible ; and if he does not give satisfaction, he can be dismissed according to the 
terms of his agreement with his employers. To interfere with him, and deprive him of his 
discretion as a teacher, and then to dismiss him for inefficiency, which is the natural and usual 
result, b to inflict upon him a double wrong, and frequently injures the pupils themselves, and al! 
parties concerned. It should, then, be dbtinctly understood; as essential to the teacher's char 
racter, position, and success, that he judge for himself as ^ tlie mode of teaching in his sc)iool| 
including, of course, the classification of pupils, as well as the manner of instructing them. 
It b, nevertheless, the duty of the trustees to see that the school b conducted according to the 
regulations authorised by law. 

3. It b therefore important that trustees should select a competent teacher* The best 
leaeher is always the cheapest. He teaches moat, and joeul^ates the best habits of learning, 
•■d mental development, in a given time^ and time and proper habits are worth more thui 
money, both to pupib and their parents. Trustees who pay a teacher fairly end punctnany, and 
treat htm properly, wiH seldom want a good teacher. To employ an incompetent peraon, be- 
cause he offers his incompetent services for a small sum, b a waste of money, and a mockery 
and injury of the youth of the neighborhood. We entirely concur with the National Board of 
Education in Ireland, in the following estimate of the qualities of a good teacher ; 

** A teacher should be ^ person of Christian sedtiment, of calm temper, and discretion ; he 
should be imbued with the spirit of peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to hb sove- 
reign ; he should not only possess the art of comminicating knowledge, but be capable of 
moulding the imiad of youth, ai^d of giving te the power which edue^^on cenferii a useful 
4ir#ction. These are the qualities for which patrons [or trustees] of school when makMig 
choice of a teacher, should anxiott^ look.^' 

4. Trustees will always 'find it the b^ eeenomy te ha^o ■ a eiommddioai fc^odbousei kept 
eomforliibie^ and pTopeg )y iimMshaJL Itbas dtfiknAfor pupils to letra» M'it is focittie master 
to teach, ip an unfurnished and JKunfarflesB nehooUtpniifl. 
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5. In the selection of books to be u^^ed in tbc school, from the general list authorisci) 
according to law, the trustees should see that but one series of reading books, one aritbm^tir, 
or one for the boginners and another for the more advanced pupils, one geography, &c., should 
be used in any one school, in order that the scholars may be clasbilied in the several branches 
which they are studying. Heterogenous school-books (however good each hook may be in 
itself) render classification impossible, increase the labor, and waste the time of the teacher, 
and retard the progress of the pupils. But the teacher and the pupils labor at the greatest 
disadvantage, when they are compelled to use books which are as various as the scholars 
Dames. 

6. The trustees, being a corporation, arc required to adopt and use a corporate seal, which 
may be changed and altered at pleasure. It should be affixed to all agreements and official 
documents, such as warrants, petitions, &c. 



Section 8. — Dutia of Common School Teachers, 
The sixteenth section of the School Act prescribes, in explicit and comprehensive terms, 
the duties of teachers ; and no teacher can legally claim his salary who disregards the require- 
ments of the law. Among other things, the act requires each teacher " to m.iintain proper 
order and discipline in the school, according to the forms and regulations which shall ba provided 
according to law.'* The law makes it the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Schools to pro- 
vide the form.«; and the Council ol I'ublic Instruction prescribes the following regulations for 
the guidance of teachers in tbc conduct and discipline of their schools : 

It shall be the duty of each teacher of a common school — 

1. To receive courteously the visitors appointed by law, and to afford them every facility 
for inspecting the books used, and to examine into the state of the school ; to have the visitors* 
book open, that the visitors may, if they choose, enter remarks in it. The frequency of visits 
to the school by intelligent persons, animates the pupils, and greatly aiJs the faithful teacher. 



2. To keep the registers accurately and neatly, according to the prescribed forms ; which 
is the more important under the present School Act, as the 31st section of it authorises the 
distribution of the local school fund according to the average attendance of pupils attending 
each school. 

3. To classify the children according to the books used ; to study tho^c books himself; 
and to teach according to the improved method recommended in their prefaces. 

4. To observe himself, and to impress upon the minds of the pupils, the great rule of 
regularity and order — a time and a place for ever) thing, and everything in its proper time and 
place. 

5. To promote, both by precept and example, cleanliness, neatness, and decency. To 
effect this, the teacher should set an example of cleanliness and neatness in his own person, and 
in the state and general appearance of the school. He should also satisfy himself, by personal 
in'tpection every morf.ing, ttiat the children have had their hands and faces w.ished, their hair 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The school apartments, too, should 
l)e swept and dusted every evening. 

6. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of Lis pupils, and to 
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omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of truth and honesty ; the duties of respect to 
superiors ; and obedience to all persons placed in authority over thein. 

7. To evince a regard for the improvement and o^cniral welfare of his pupils ; to treat 
them with kindness combincnl with firmness ; and to aim at governing them by their aflectiona 
and reason, rather than by harslinc5;s and severity. 

8. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among his pupils; to discountenance quar- 
relling, cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. ^ 



Section 4. — Duties of Common School Visitors, 

1. The thirty-second section of the act provi«ies that all clergymen recognised by law, 
of whatever denomination, judges, members of the legislature, magistrates, members of county 
councils, and aldermen, shiill be school visitors ; and the thirty -third section prescnbes their 
lawful duties. 

2. The parties thus authorised to act as visitors, have it in their power to exert an im- 
mense influence in elevating; the character and promoting the efficiency of the schools, by iden- 
liTying themselves with them, by visiting them, encouraging the pupils, aiding and counselling 
leathers, and impiessing upon parents their intere?>ts and duties in the education of their off- 
spring. In visiting schools, however, visitors should, in no instance, speak disparagingly of the 
instructions or management of the teacher in the presence of the pupils; but if thoy think it 
necessary to give any advice to the teacher, they should do it privately. They are also desired 
to communicate to the local or Chief Superintendent anything which they may think important 
to the interests of any school visited by them. The law recommenls visitors, ** especially to 
attend the quarterly examinations of the schools.'' It is hoped that all visitors will feel it Loth 
a duty and a privilege to aid, on such occasions, by their presence and influence. While it is 
competent to a visitor to engage in any exercises which are not be objected to by the authorities of 
the school, it is expected that no visitor will introduce, on any such occasion, anything calculated 
to wound or give oifence to the feelings of any class of his fellow christians. 

« 

3. The local superintendents are school visitors, by virtue of their office, and their com- 
prehensive duties, as such, are stated with sufficient minuteness in the third clause of the 31st 
section of the School Act. While each local superintendent makes the careful inquiries and 
cxiiminatifms required by law, and gives privately to the teacher and trustees such advice as he 
may deem expedient, and such counsel and encouragement to the pupils, as circumstances may 
suggest, he will exhibit a courteous and conciliatory conduct towards all persons with whom he is 
to communicate, and pursue such a line of conduct as will tend to uphold the just influence and 
authority both of trustees and teachers. 



Section B.—Constitutim and Government of Schools in respect to Religious and Moral Instrttetion. 

As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary education, that principle 
should prevade it throughout. Where it cannot be carried out in mixed schools to the satis- 
faction of both Roman Catholics and Protestants, the law provides for the establishment of 
separate scbools. And the Common School Act, fourteenth section, securing individual rightf 
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as well as recognizing Christianity, provides, " That iu any !\roJel or Common School c<'tab- 
li'^hed under this Act, no child shall be required to read or study in oi from any relijcious book, 
or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, which shall be objected to by his or her 
parents or guardians : Provided always, that within this limitation, pupils shall be allowed to 
receive such religious instruction as their parents or guardians sliall desire, according to the 
general re^rulations which shall be provided according to law." 

Jn the section of the Act thus quoted, the principle of rcligiou*^ instruction in the schools 
is recognized, th(* restriction within which it is to be given is stated, and the exclusive right 
of each parent and guardian on the subject is secured, without any interposition from 'rrj:^tees, 
Suverintendcnts, or the Government itself. 

The common school being a day, and not a boarding school, rules arising from domestic 
relations and duties are not required ; and as the pupils are under the care of their parents and 
guardians on Sabbaths, no regulations are called for in respect to their attendance at public 
worship. 

Tn H'gard to th? nature and extent of the daily reli;i,ious exercises of the rchool, and the 
special religious instruction given to pupils, the Council of Puijlic Instruction for Upper 
Canada makes the following IJegidations and llccounnendations : — 

1. The public religious exercises of each school shall be a matter of mutual voluntary 
arrangement between the trustees and teacher ; and it shall be a matter of mutual voluntary 
arranu;oment between the teacher and the parent or guardian of each pupil, as to whether he 
shall hear such pupil recite from the Scriptures, or Catechirsm, or other summary of religious 
doctrine and duty of the persuasion of such parent or guardian. Such recitations, however, are 
not to interfere with the regular exercises of the school. 

2. But the principles of religion and moralify should be incvdcated upon all the pupils of 
the school. What the Commij>ioner3 of Nation aI Education in Ireland state as existing in 
schools under their charge, should characterize the inslruclion given in each school in Upper 
Canada. The Commis>ioncrs state that "in the National Schools the importance of religion 
is constantly impressed upon the minds of children, throu;jh the works calculated to promote 
good princi|d«':* and fill the heart with love for religion, but which are so compiled as not to 
claNh with the doctrines of any particular class of Christians." In each school the teacher 
should exert his best endeavors, both by example and precept, to impress upon the minds of all 
children and youth committed to his care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, 
industry, fru;;ality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of society, and on which a free constitution of government is founded ; and it is the 
duty of each teacher to endeavor to lead his pupils, as their a^cs and capacities will admit, into 
a clear understanding of the tendency of the abc^ve mentioned virtues, in order to preserve and 
pert'ect the blessings of law and liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also 
to poiat out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 

I3y order of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 

(Signed,) J. GEOllGE HODGINS, 

Becording Clerk, C. P. 7. 
Education Office, Toronto, 
Adopted the 5th day of August, 1850. 
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Appendix K 

List of llie Local Superintendents of Schools in the several municipalities of Upper 
Canada. 

L CouKTT or Glexcabbt. 

ITajfies, Municijpalities, jPoit Office Addret9. 

1. The Rev. Daniel Clarke, A.M. \ Charlottenbupgh, Kenyon and ) jjartintown. 

' ( Koxborougli' ) 

2. William MeEd ward Lancaster Lancaster. 

8. TheBev. John Mead Lochiel Lochiel. 



II. COUKTT OF StOBMOST. 

4. John McDonald Cornwall St. Andrews. 

6. The Rev. Donald Monro Finch Finch. 

G. The Bev. James Charles Quui...Osuabruck fDickenson*s Landing. 



HI. County of Dukdas. 

7. "William JohnEidley Matilda- Matilda. 

8.* The Kev. James Harris Mountain Mountain. 

9. The Eev. Cr. Jukes Boswell Williamsburgh MorrisLurgb. 

10. John Irviu Kerr Winchester Winchester. 



IV. County of Pbescott. 

11. John Pattee Alfred and Lougueuil L'Orignal. 

12. JohnMcMaster Caledonia Caledonia Springs. 

13. James Gamble Hawkesbury East East Hawkesbury. 

34. Thomas II igginson Hawkesbury West Vanleekhill. 

35, Albert Hagar Plantagenet North Plantagenet. 

10. The Rev. Mathe w Elder Pkntagenet South Riceville. 



V. CouKTY or Russell. 

37. James Kcays Cambridge and Russell Russell.* 

38. The Rev. John Edwards Clarence Clarence. 

19. S.imuel Barnard Cumberland Cumberland. 



* Aoxborouj^b it a Townibip in th« Coontj of Stormont. 
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VI. CoxryxT of Cahleton. 

Names, JHunicipalitief, Fost Office Addresn^ 

20. The Rev. E. L. Stevenson Fitzroy Fitzroy Harbor. 

21. The Eev. William Lochend Gloucester and Osgoode Oagoode. 

22. The Her. John Flood ( Goulbouni,Gov*-erNorth,Marl. > ni^.^^ond. 

( borough and ^^epean ) 

23. The Eev J. Godfrey Huntley Huntley. 

24. The Eev. John Gourlay March Bell's Comers. 

25. The Eev. Alexander Henderson.. Torbolton Fitzroy Harbor. 



VII. CoxrsTT OP Grentille. 

26. James Gapperton Augusta Prescott. 

27. The Et»v. James Geggie Edwardsburgh Spencerville. 

28. The Eev. Joseph Anderson Gower South Heck's Cornen. 

29. Andrew Holmes Oxford Keii||)tville. 

30. Thomas J. Graffe Woltbrd Merrickville. 



VII r. County of Leeds. 

31. Lewis Chipman ...Bastard and Burgess South ...Harlem. 

32. The Eer. Mathew Connor ... {^ BeYfoid*'*''.."'.^..^""*'!.."'.^ \ ^^^^^' 

33. Jacob A. Brown Elizabethtown Brockville. 

34. Edward F. Weeks Elm^loy South South El msley. 

35. The Eev. James Cooper E^cott and Yonge Front &Eear.Brockvillo. 

36. Eobert Ferguson Kitley Kitley. 

37. Thomas Vanston Leeds and Lansdown Front . . . Escott, 

38. Henry P. Washburn Leeds and Lansdown Eear . . . Beverly. 



IX. CoTT3rrT OP Lakabk. 

rBathurst, Dalhousie, Darling,^ 

39. John A. Murdoch \ Drummond, Lanark, Lavant, > Perth. 

( Sherbrooke North and South ) 

40. The Eev. Duncan Morrison Beckwith Franktown. 

41. Michael McFarland Burgess North Perth. 

42. The Eev. John BeU Worrell ...Elmsley North Smith's Falls. 

43. The Eev. Ebenozer Morria Montague Merrickville. 

44. The Eev. Alexander JSIann, A.M. Pakenham Pakenham. 

45. The Eev. John McMorine Eamsay Eamsay. 

46. Geor^ Broi^Ti Admaston Admaston. 



* Bcdiord is a Townsbip in the County of FrootoDAO. 
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X. COUXTT OF EeNFBEW. 

Names, Municipalities. Post Office Address. 

47. William HoUiday Bngot and Blithfield Bagot. 

48. The Bev. James Strain Bromley and Wilberforce Bromley. 

49. George Boss llortou Benfrew. 

50. Tiie Bev. Slinon C. Fraser, A.M. MeXab White Lake. 

- , 4 1 T • \ Pembroke, Boss, Stafford, and ) t> u i 

51. .Viidrew Irving | Westmeath...... j i'embrokc. 



XI. County of FuoNTEyAC. 

52. John Irvine Kingston Elginburgh. 

53. Asa Phillips Loughborough Loughborough. 

5i!. The Bi!V. E. C. Bower Pittsburgh Kingston. 

55. James J. McDonald Portland and Hinchinbrooke... Spike's Comers. 

5G. Bernard Kennedy Storrington Brewer's Mills. 

57. Henry Qoffig Wolfe Island Wolfe Island. 



XII. COUKTT OF AnDiyoTON. 

58. F. Walker Amherst Island Amherst Island. 

59. The Bev. Paul Shirley Camden East Camden East. 

GO. D. P. Yeomans, M. D Emestown Millcreek. 

CL Ileman Stafford, M.D Sheffield Tamworth. 



XIII. CorxTT OF Lennox. 

02. John J. Watson Adolphustown Adolphustown. 

03 . The Bev. John A. Mulock Fredericksburgh Fredericksburgh. 

64. Ephraim A.Dunham Bichmond Napanee. 



XIV. CouNTT OF PaiycE Edwahd.* 

05. Jac*)b IIowoll Ameliasburgh &Sophiasburgh.Demore8tville. 

06. David Lea>itt Athol Cheny Valley. 

(>7. John B. Denton llallowell and llillier Picton. 

68. The Bev. J. B. Tooko Marysburgh Milibrd. 



XV. County or Hastings. 

09. The Bev. James W. Chesnut ...Elzevir, Madoc an8 Tudor ^ladoc. 

70. John Johnston Hungerford Tweed. 



* John B. Denton, of Picton, haibeen appointed County Superintendent, to commenct Irom tb« Ifltol 
AprU, JSS4, 
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Barnes, MunicijjaUtiea. Fast Cffice Address, 

71. James J. Eyau Huntingdon AVe^t II untiugdoii. 

72. William I nkster Marmora IMnrmora. 

73. James Gander liawdon Stilling. 

74. Thomas D. Farley Sidney Belleville. 

75. Isaac Denike Thurlow Belleville. 

76. Thomas Moore, M.D Tyendinaga Shanuouville. 



XVl. CouyxT or Nokthumberulnd. 

77. The Rev. William Case Alnwick Alnwick. 

78. The llov. Joshua AVebater Brighton Hilton. 

79. J. P. Powers, M.D Crainahe Colborne. 

80. John E. Clark Haldimand Haldimand. 

81. The E<^v. Samuel Tapscott Hamilton Cobourg. 

82. The Rev. Joseph Horn Monnghan South South Monnghan. 

83. Henry Fieldhouse Murray Trenton. 

84. George Hart Percy PAy. 

85. Thomas E. Tildesley Seymour Seymour West. 



XYII. COUXTT OF DUBIIAM. 

8G. The Rev. William Logan Cartwright and Manvors Manvera. 

87. The Rev. James Douglas Cavan Millbrook. 

88. The Riv. Henry Brent Clurke Newcastle. 

89. T. W. Boate Darlington Bowmanville. 

90. The Rev. James Baird Hope Port Hope. 



XVIII. County of P£T£BBOBOuon. 

91. John B. Wilson, M. D Asphodel and Belmont Norwood. 

92. Robert Casement Douro Peterboro. 

93. William Mauley Dummer Warsaw. 

9lf. John Irons, M. D Ennismore and Emily* Emily. 

95. The Rev. Edward Roberts Monaghan, North and Smith... Peterboro. 

96. The Rev. Francis Andrews Otonabee Otonabee. 



XIX. CorNTT OF ViCTOEIA. 

97. Charles Low Eldon and Mariposa Oakwood. 

98. Tlie Rev. John Hickey Fenelon and Verulam Fenelon Falls. 

91). Jeremiah O'Leary Ops Luidsay. 



* £inilj it ft Townabip io ih« Gountj of Victoria. 
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XX. C0U5TY OF OXTABIO. 

Karnes, JUunicipalUies. Post Office Address, 

301. John IT. Thompson Brock Cannington. 

102. J. Hewett Mara and Rama Beavertou. 

103. The Kev. J. Durrant Pickering Pickering. 

lOi?. The llev. John Mitchell Koach and Scugog Wick. 

105. Abraham Bingham Scott and Uxbridge Uxbridge. 

106. Thelli'v. Daniel Watson Thora Beaverton. 

107. The Eev. Eobcrt H. Thornton... Whitby Oshawa. 



XXI. Couyxr or Tobk. 
103. The Eev. J. 0". Armstrong Etobicoko and Vaughan Vaughan. 

lOD. Thom» Nixon {^rt^l^SS^Z^}^-^'^' 

110. William Moore K^i"g Albion. 

111. Tho Bev. James Boyd Markham and Scarborough ...Buttonville. 

112. The Rov. Tj|)mas Wightman ...York York MilU. 



XXII. County or Peel. 

113. TheRev. II. B. Otilrr Albion Llovdtown. 

114. The Rev. Thomas Dickson Caledon Caledon. 

115. The Rev. James Pringle [ ^'^"'^TtLiiTo!^ ^""'^ \ ^'^^P^^^' 

116. Thomas Studdert Toronto Streetsville. 



XXIII. Cor>'TY OF SiMCOE. 

117. Patrick Kelly Adjala Adjala. 

118. Thomas Drury E^jsa and Tossorontio West Essa. 

119. The Rev. Garrett Nugent, A. M. \ *^*^'^' ^""'»f ^' ^^^^P"^ ^^ \ Bnrrie. 

*^ ' ( ounnidale ) 

120. The Rev. William Praser OMillimbmy West Bond Head. 

121. Henry A. Clifford Medonte FIoh. 

122. The Rav. John Fletcher, A. B...Mono andMulmur Mono Mills. 

123. Andrew Jardine Nottawasaga Nottawasaga. 

124. TheRev. John Gray Orillia and Oro OrilHa. 

125. William Simpson Tay and Tiny Penetanguishine. 

126. TheRev. F.L. Osler,M. A. ...Tecumseth Bond Head. 



XXIV. CouyiT or Halton*. 

127. James Lindsay Esquesing Georgetown. 

123. Angin Stewart Nassngaweya ...Eden Mills. 

12D. The Rev. Thomas Greene, A. B .Nelson AVelliugtou Squart. 

180. The Rev. John Oakley Trafalgar Bnmt%^ 
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XXV. Cotmrr or WEiirrwoETH. , 

Names. Munkipalifies. Post Office Address. 

330. The Rev J. F. A. S. Fayette ...Ancaster and Barton Ancaster. 

131. The Rev. John Porteous Beverly Kirkwall. 

132. The Rev. Qeorge Cheyne Binbrook and Saltfleet Stony Creek. 

133. Andrew Hall Flamborough East Waterdown. 

134. Richard H. Cradock Flamborough West Dundaa. 

135. The Rev. Samuel Finton Glanford Hamilton. 



XXVI. CoxrirrT on Beaitt. 

186. The Rev. Alex. A. Dmmmond...Brantford Brantford. 

137. The Rev. C. B. Pettit, B. A Burford Burford. 

188. The Rev. Elijah Clark Dumfnea South St. Gheorge. 

189. The Rev. William Hay Oakland Oakland. 

140. Robert Alger Onondaga ^.Brant&rd. 



XXVn, CouiTTx or LnrcoMT. 

141. James Tisdale Caistor Smithville. 

142. The Rev. William Hewson Clbiton ^ Beamsville. 

143. Jacob Kennedy Gainsborough Smithville. 

144. Angus Cooke Grantham St. Catherines. 

145. Jonathan Woolverton, M. D. ...Grimsby Grimsby. 

146. Philip Gregory Louth • Port Dalhouaie. 

147. The Rev.'J. B. Mowatt. A. M... Niagara Niagara. 



XXVm. ComfTTT on Wellaot). 

148. John Cronyn,M. D Bertie Fort Erie. 

149. Alexander Reid Crowland Crowland. 

150. Owen Fares Humberstone Sfconebridge. 

151. D. D'Everado Pelham Pelham. 

152. Robert Robinson Stamford Drummondvillo. 

153. John Radcliflf Thorold Allonburgh. 

154. Sayers S. Hagar Wainfleet Merrittsville. 

155. The Rev. W. M. Christie Willoughby Chippewa. 



XXIX. CovvTX on HAxnncAirD. 

156. William J. Coates Canborough Dunnville. 

157. Alexander Winrom Cayuga North Decewsvillo. 

158. Abraham Nash Cayuga South Cayuga. 

0* 
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Names. MunicipaliHes. Pott Office JMreu. 

169. Albert Bate Dunn Port Maitland. 

160. JohnMylne MoultonandSherbrooke Dnmrrille. 

161. The Bev. Andrew FenieryD. D. Oneida Seneca. 

162. William Jonei TfajinhaTn BainliaBi Centre. 

168. William Eenott Seneca Tadiana. 

161. JohnHeaaman Walpole BafaoflnL 



ZXZ. Coovmr ov Nobvoli:. 

165. James CoTemton Charlotteville Yittoria. 

166. John Broughner Houghton Houghton. 

167. Daniel F. Swajze «... ......Middletm ...< Delhi. 

168. TheBer. Aaron Slaght, Jr TownaMid .< ^ WaterOdL 

169. John A. Backhouae ** ««•... Wabin^fham 4... ...Walmngltatti 

170. Daniel Wesley Ereemaa Windhian ..^««««..«««....v...,..JiBMoe. 

171. George BnuM^ B. A WooflhcmM f&mm^ 



XXXL CouirrT 01 Oxtobd. 

172. Benjamin EUiwn Bland£ardflndZorraBi8fc.^....Wooa8to«k. 

178. TheBer. Gheotge Murray Blenheim IKneeton. 

174. Ebeneser y. Bodwell Dereham MoimtBlgin 

175. Boderick Macdonald Nissouri East Thamesford. 

176. The fiev. Edward Lounabury ...Norwich Springford. 

177. Gilbert Telfer Oxford North IngersolL 

178. George Alexander OxfordEast Woodstock. 

179. The Ber. Bobert Wallace Oxford West IngersolL 

180. The Bey. Donald McEende Zorra West , .r Embro. 



181. Bobert Brydon ...•• DumMes NdH;h, and WaiteEhx>.Abi)rluA* 

182. Ibe Bey. James Sim Wellesley and Woohridi Hawkesyilll. 

188. Martin Budolph Wilmot Hunlnttgli^ 



Msatatfi 



XXXTII. CoMtt 09 WlLLXVOTOV. 

/Amaranth, Arthur, Chyn^'^ 



It*. John (w«i-«a ] SS^,^^^fe^(»«^ 

186. JohnKirUttid 1 "pS£ch^?!^^*°?} ****• 
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X2UU.V. COUVTT OF G-IBT. 

Ifimw. MmieipaliHet. ^oii Office AUrme 

/' First School Diatrict,— '\ 

186. OW Gordaa SSf Ncl^. sE ^wea Sound. 

C Tuiy and Sydenham ) 

( Seeond School District, — ) 

187. Samuel Snelgrore \ Collingwood, Euphrasia, > St. Vincent. 

( Osprej^aadSt. Vincent. ) 

r Third School District,— ^ 

188.Willi«aP«rg««« ] iS^MSS^'^i ( ^*i«^- 

C Ph)tott ) 



AJULY. Comrvr or Pistb. 
188. IPiDiam B«tli. County of Perth MitehalL 



^^^vi Cotnrrr of Huiov. 
ISO. Jehn Nairn County of Huion Clxntxn. 



CMvn Of Botoii. 



19L WiOiain GuBii County ofBmoe. 



ZXXVZIL Coinm ov liiDDLieix. 

102. Boliert P. Tooth Adelaide Adehude. 

198. ArohflMdd Campbell Carradoc Dekwars^ 

194. The Ber. R Flood, 1£ A Dehiware Dehiwaro. 

195. JohnW. Eerr Dorchester North London. 

196. The Ber. WiDiam Sutherland ...Ekfrid Strathbuxn. 

197. The Bev. 1£ Willdnsoh Lobo Lobo. 

198. The Ber. 0. 0. Brough| A. B ...London London. 

199. J. B. Winlow Metcalfe Napier. 

200. Archibald Currie Mosa and AJdborough* Wardsville. 

201. Charles Hardy NiasouriWest «•• London. 

202. Alexander Strathy Westminster London. 

208. The Bev. James Skinner Williama London* 



^lldbwoN^ is a T^fVMhlp liibi Oovilir of BihL 
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XXXIX. Coryrr op Eloeet. 

Karnes, Municipalitius. Post Office Address. 

204. Isaac Hughes Bayham Vienna. 

205. The Bev. Edmund Sheppard ... \ ^ M^Jlyde ?!!*...."'.'^ \ ^y^'"'''- 

206. Nelson McGamn, M. D DunwicU Tyrconnell. 

207. Hiram Luinley Southwold Fingal. 

208. Thomas Daniel Yarmouth Port Stanley. 



XL. COUKTT OF KeITT. 

209. The B«v. John Gunne \ ^*^^^^' Zone, Dawn, and ) ^^^^ jjjjls. 

( i!iiipDemia* ) 

210. A. Campbell Chatham, Harwich & Howard. Chatham. 

nil A -o o ii.^ S Dover East and West,) /^,, ,, 

211. A. P. Salter j Orford & Tilbury East! } ^^*^^°'- 

212. Philip Andrew Ealeigh Chatham. 

213. Thomas Eenwick Eomney Eomney. 



XLI. CotriTTY OF Lakbtoit. 

214. TheEev. George Case Bosanquet TVarwick. 

215. John McKenna Brooke and Enniskillen Sutherland Comers. 

216. TheEev. G. J. E. Salter, B. A...Moore and Samia Moore. 

217. Christopher Blunden Plympton HQlsboro. 

218. William Patterson Sombra Sombra. 

219. The Eev. James Mockridge Warwick Warwick. 



XLII. COVITTT 07 E88XX. 

220. The Eev. Frederick Mack Anderdon Amherstburgb. 

221. TheEev. P. Gore Elliott Colchester Colchester. 

222. James King Gosfield Kingsville. 

223. John Murray Maidstone Maidstone. 

224. Thomas Hawkins Maiden .....Amherstburgb. 

225. Jonathan Wigfield Mersea..; Mersea. 

226. Francis Graham Eochester Belle Eiver. 

227. Joseph A. Vervais, M.D Sandwich Sandwich. 

228. Alexander Craig Tilbury West Comber. 



*])Awn and Euphemla ire Townships in tho County of Ltmbton. 
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Names, Municipaliites, 

CITIZ8. 

229. J.B.Boyle Toronto. 

230. James Kirby Ilainilton 

231. E. S. Henderson Kingston. 



TOWKS. 



232. The Rev. William Gregg , Belleville. 

233. Wellesley Johnstone Brantford. 

234. The Rev. James Cooper Brockville. 

235. Alexander Workman Bytown. 

236. Benjamin Hayter Cobourg. 

237. Charles Poole Cornwall. 

838. J. M. Thornton Dundas. 

239. The Bev. Alexander MacKid Goderich. 

240. The Eev. William r. Clarke London. 

241. T. H. Johnson Niagara. 

242. W. 0. Buell Perth. 

243. The Eev. Edward Eoberts Peterborough. 

244. George Gillespie, M.D Picton. 

245. The Eev. Jonathan Shortt PortHope- 

246. The Eev. Eobert Boyd Prescott. 

247. The Eev. Joseph E. Eyerson St. Catherinei. 



ffoinr liUKiOiPALinxfl. 

248. JohnMcLeod Amherstbnrgh. 

249. The Eev. John Douse .• Barrie. 

250. Thomas Cross, M.D Chatham. 

251. John Kirkland. Guelph, 

252. The Eev. George Bell, A.B Simcoe. 

263. The Eev. WilliamS. BaU Woodstock. 



TILLA.QS8. 

254. Berlin. 

255. William T. Boate Bowmanville. 

256. The Eev. James Pringle Brampton. 

257. William Macpfaerson Caledonia. 

258. The Eev, W. M. Christie Chippewa. 

269. The Eev. Jamea Strang Gilt 



Vfl^V IW^^^^^^F • ^W ^M^HW^HW^^^P^^ ^^V %r9 Vr* Si^^BBi^^^R^^^P 



*« * 



260. The Bev. Bobert Wallace IngenolL 

261. The Eer. B. H. Thornton Oshswa. 

262. The Ber. David Oaw Paria. 

268. OttoKlota Preaton. 

264. The Bey. John Hood. Bichmond. 

265. St. Thomaa. 

266. The Ber. John Bell Worrell Smith'a Falla. 

267. John Stewart Stratford. 

268. William Jamea Thorold. 

269. P. J. McGuire Trenton. 

270. S. 8. Maed(»ell, IdLl. Windaor. 

271. Simon KevwflilK ....Yiemuk 

272. YodmUew 



• 
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